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MEAT PACKERS 


GET TOGETHER ~* 





Seventh Annual Convention at Chicago Is Largely Attended and the Interest 
Is Splendidly Maintained 





BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FEATURES OF SOLID WORTH 





The American Meat Packers’ Association met in its 
seventh annual convention at Chicago on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week, October 14, 15 and 16, 1912. 

If there be any ground for the popular superstition con- 
cerning the luck that lingers in the number seven, such may 
explain the well-grounded and well-rounded success of this 
seventh annual gathering of the meat packers of the United 
States and their trade associates. 

3ut such can be only a partial explanation. There is a 
more substantial one—that this Seventh Annual Convention 
won on its merits. And it did—‘‘on its merits” is the right 
phrase—for if ever there was a convention programme well 
devised and happily carried out in all its details, it was this 
one. There may not have been quite so much “foam” about 
this gathering as has topped off some packers’ conventions 
of happy memory, but there was plenty of ‘“body’—and 
that’s saying nothing against past conventions, either ! 

It was a marked feature of this meeting, how the packers 
“sat tight” in their seats in the convention hall, and listened 
to every word the speakers had to say. There was no rest- 
lessness, no manifest desire to sneak out for a “smile” be- 
tween times. Too much was going on that they could not 
afford to miss. 

The packer’s way is not a path of roses, especially in this 
Year of Grace—and High Prices!—A. D., 1912. The pub- 
lic may think so, but the packer knows better. Things have 
happened and are happening which have put many a meat 
man “up in the air’—and_then left him there with a “dead 
motor,” to use the aeronaut’s phrase. He has been in immi- 
nent danger of finding himself in the predicament of the 
Irishman who fell off the roof of the skyscraper—‘“Now fer 
a dom good bum-m-p!” 

So it was but natural that he should “sense” at once the 
sound wisdom and money and moral value in what the con- 
vention speakers had to say to him. And what the conven- 
tion speakers left unsaid—if they left anything—the banquet 
orators hammered home. : 


That was one of the beauties of the convention pro- 
gramme. Everything dovetailed splendidly, and that grand 
wind-up banquet did not wipe out in a riot of fun the value 
of the business sessions. The “riot of fun” was there, all 
right—in fact, it was about the best fun of all the great 
packers’ convention banquets—but in the midst of it you 
never lost the feeling that you were there for something 
more than mere fun. “We're here because we're here” 
would not have sounded the depths of the average ban- 
queter’s mind upon this occasion. 

Right here is the place to remark that there are some un- 
fortunates who will never get over kicking themselves for 
missing this convention. Nuff sed! 

After all, there’s only one Chicago! That is, for meat 
packers convention-bent. Being the natural trade center of 
the meat industry in this country, as well as a geographical 
center, it is a logical location for packers’ conventions. And 
then, where can you match that Chicago bunch of workers? 
They have proved themselves now for five or six conven- 
tions, and they don’t seem to go stale. In fact, they im- 
prove with age—and experience. They never seem to run 
out of ideas, as witness that ‘Flank Steak Dinner’’ and its 
uproarious stunts, and the clever novelties of the “Smoker” 
programme, and finally that great third day’s outing, with 
the moving picture surprise at the end of it! 

All in favor of Chicago say “Aye!” Contrary “No.” 
The ayes have it. Chicago, you’re It! 

The complete official report of the-convention proceed- 
ings, and of the banquet as well, which The National Pro- 
visioner gives to the trade every year, will upon this o¢ca- 
sion, as upon others, give the reader and the absentee a 
clearer idea of the value of this meeting than can be obtained 
in any way other than by personal attendance. The report 
is worthy the careful and earnest study of every man in the 
trade. A packer is a busy man, but right now the very. best 
investment he can make of his time is to sit down and study 
this Convention Number of The National Provisioner, 
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and see how much he can get out of it in dollars-and-cents 
value for himself and his business. 


Read what your President and your Executive Committee 
say about some of the conditions that confront you. 


Read the resolves that your association has taken, and see 
if you are ready to back up those resolutions with something 
more than a mere “Aye.” 


Read what the speakers have to say concerning the vital 
problems before you and your fellow merchants and manu- 
facturers. You don’t need to be told here what these prob- 
lems are. You are struggling with them yourselves right 
this minute! 

Read what the experts in your own industry say about 
some of the technical and trade questions that bother you all. 

Read all these things in this convention report, and try to 
profit by them, and then perhaps you may come somewhat 
nearer to deserving the high compliment paid the meat 
packers of America by President Ashcraft, of the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, when he called them 
“Doers of the word, and not hearers only!” 

The American Meat Packers’ Association closed a highly 
successful and business-like year’s administration under the 
guidance of President Benjamin Corkran, Jr., of Baltimore, 
and the presentation of a silver loving cup to him in behalf 
of the membership was an evidence of the general apprecia- 
tion of his services. 
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The new officers—all old and tried veterans in the service 
—come into office with the best wishes of the entire mem- 
bership, and with the prestige that attaches to past success, 
and particularly the substantial success of the convention just 
closed. They are: 

President, Gustav Bischoff, Sr. (St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co.) St. Louis, Mo. : 

Vice-president, C. H. Ogden (Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co.) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, George L. McCarthy (The National Pro- 
visioner) New York. 

Treasurer, Chas. E. Roth (J. C. Roth Packing Co.) Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: James Craig, Jr. (Parker, Webb 
& Co.) Detroit, Mich., chairman. 

J. J. Felin (J. J. Felin & Co., Inc.) Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sydney E. Sinclair (T. M. Sinclair & Co.) Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Fred. F. Klinck (Klinck Packing Co.) Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Fred. Shafer (Jacob C. Shafer Co.) Baltimore, Md. 

R. Mannheimer (Evansville Packing Co.) Evansville, Ind. 

N. O. Newcomb (Lake Erie Provision Co.) Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. T. Fuller (G. H. Hammond Co.) Chicago, Ill. 

James S. Agar (Western Packing & Provision Co.) Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, Oct. 14, 1912, 10.30 A. M. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, was called tu order 
at 10:30 a. m. by President Benjamin Cork- 
ran, Jr., of Baltimore, Md. 

THE PRESIDENT: This meeting will 
come to order. I want to say this: I think 
it is the duty of every member of this Con- 
vention to attend each session, at 2 o’clock 
today and at 10 o’clock and 2 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

I understand some of our members have 
gone to the Stock Yards or to the Board of 
Trade, which I do not think is exactly fair 
to the gentlemen we have invited to give us 
some very interesting papers or make inter- 
esting talks to us, and we think that in com- 
pliment to them alone we ought to have the 
attendance of members of this Association. 


The President's Address 


Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to the 
Seventh Annual Convention of’ the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, which has been recognized by 
our members as the. most important event of the 
year. It is on this occasion that we all get together 
and congratulate—or sympathize, as the case may be 
—over the result of another business year. 

We cau ail remember—and it was not so many 
years’ back—that few of us knew each other per- 
sonaily, although we had many profitable and pleasant 
transactions during the year. Now it is entirely dif- 
feresiti "We not only exchangé»the courtesies of the 
o@@asion, but talk cheerfully, honestly and cor- 
dially as'to the best methods and most economical 
disposition we can make in the manufacture of the 
differ@at’ articles of our trade. 

Individually I know that this contact has not only 
made me a better pork packer, but a more enlight- 
ened and intelligent one, and I think this sentiment 
is shared by us all—as the attendance shows. 


Chicago Is a Good Place to Meet. 


Personally, I am delighted that the meeting is held 
this time In Chicago, and I do think that all our 


annual conventions ought to be held here—which is 
the logical place as well as the most central one, 
with excellent train service and hotel accommodations 
that few cities enjoy. This may not be a pleasant 
suggestion to our Chicago friends, who always greet 
us most generously on this occasion, and they may 
look upon it as an imposition; but this can be ar- 
ranged by giving us out-of-town members a share in 
the responsibility of the programme, etc., through 
the appointments of the regular committees. 


I am never disappointed in getting information in 
Chicago, also considerable advice, which if accepted 
often brings us fame and fortune. I want to thank 
our Chicago friends once more for their invitation on 
this occasion, and to assure them that we shall al- 
ways feel ourselves their debtors. 


Our last meeting was held in Washington and, tak- 
ing into consideration the great distance from the 
logieal centers of our business, it was well attended 
and decid dly enthusiastic. We were disappointed 
on that cceasion by but one of the distinguished 
speakers who had accepted our invitation. All the 
others were there, and we enjoyed greatly the elo- 
quence and wisdom of their utterance. Our meeting 
resulted in the usual success. 


During our last meeting in Washington what is 
known as the ‘packers’ trial’’ was still unfinished in 
Chicago, but very soon afterwards the result was 
known. The verdict was rendered, acquittal given; 
worthy merchants were vindicated and congratulations 
were in order. The outside world has at last come 
to realize the integrity and honesty of the occupation; 
that meat packers are engaged in an honorable busi- 
ness, employing honest methods, and paying honest 
wages to larger numbers of honest men. 


I think that it can be safely said that our ofganiza- 
tion—taking into consideration the capfta] repre- 
sented, the volume of business done—is the largest 
in the United States, and it can also be said that 
thé percentage of profit, as shown in the many pub- 
lic statements given, is certainly a very modest re- 
turn for the risk entailed. We are quité proud of our 
large as well as our small packers, and with the 
integrity of the business now established, the motto 
of “Excelsior’’ can be emblazoned on our banners 
without fear or trembling. I trust that the era of 
persecution will soon end, and that we may be 
allowed to pursue our ways in peace. 


Problems Which Confront Our Industry. 


There is a most important question that all our 
manufacturers must meet, carefully consider, and 
eventually solve. It is the problem of continual labor 
agitation, a situation which is now most critical both 
at home and abroad. I think, personally, that the 
system of profit sharing distribution to our employees 
who deserve it will attain a partial result; also a 
fair, equitable empfoyers’ liability law, which many 
States have already adopted and which example the 
rest must follow. This may at first appear unfair, 
and we may answer: ‘‘We can not afford it; our 
profits are small enough now.’’ But, gentlemen, we 
must meet the situation. We must endeavor to follow 
the Golden Rule. It is our duty, and we will find 
it worth our while in the end. 


I think that the Ohio State Liability Law is the 
best and I would suggest your consideration of it. I 
know it? author, a gentleman from Toledo, O., whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting a short time ago. He 
traveled thoroughly over Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land and Germany, gathering statistics and informa- 
tion, and he embodied in his law the best features of 
the legislation of these great labor countries. 

The continual agitation as to the high cost of living 
must also be considered by us. It is a wide question 
and one most difficult of solution. There are various 
arguments presented as to the cause, but as our 
views are not ‘accepted by the press or politicians 
who’ make capital out of this question, it devolves 
upon us to make our explanation personally to our 
friends and neighbors and customers. I can hear you 
say that it will avail little. Try it, as I have done 
when the opportunity presented. Give them the facts, 
and you will make converts. 

I do think that our government should restrict im- 
migration until relief is afforded. We cannot feed a 
21 per cent. increase in population in the last decade 
on 4 to 4%, per cent. increase in the supply of meat 
food products. This is but one phase of the immigra- 
tion problem, upon the solution of which I do not 
claim to be an authority. I merely offer the sugges- 
tion. 

To increase production, in order to take care of in- 
creasing population, we must increase the interest in 
farming. This honorable occupation is coming to be 
less despised than in former years, and is now more 
stable and profitable than for a quarter of a century. 
Along this same line of conservation and development 
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of our food supplies we ought to stop the killing of 
calves until they are two years old. This would in a 
few years increase our beef production. These points 
are of serious consideration. I will present 
no further reasons. There are many, of which these 
are perhaps the most pertinent ones. Time will 
remedy all these but meanwhile we 
what we can to counteract them. 


worthy 


evils, must do 

It will be the pleasure of the Executive Committee 
to present the details of the activity of our Associa- 
tion, which they will do later in their report. 


A Compliment to the Secretary. 


Before closing my little talk, which I fear has been 
most tiresome and uninteresting, I must give credit 
te our secretary for his !oyalty, activity and devotion 
to the duties which his position entails. We all 
value his services and have the greatest respect for 
his judgment and ability. Gentlemen, he is precious 


to us, and we must all aid and assist him when he 
calls. It is our duty. 

My position as president will fall to another in a 
few days. It has been the greatest compliment of 
my life. I accepted the office with trepidation and 
fear, but with the loyal support of our officers and 


committees I stand before you, not looking careworn, 


but strong and ready to continue to give my best 
efforts to the furtherance of the interests of our 
great organization. I thank you for your attention 


Preliminary Business of the Convention. 


THE SECRETARY: The next order of 
business, Mr. President, is the roll call, and 
as we have the usual registration scheme, I 
move that the roll call be dispensed with. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion it will be so ordered. 

THE SECRETARY: The next order of 
business will be the reading of the minutes 
of the preceding meeting, and I move you. 
Mr. President, that the reading of the min- 
utes be dispensed with. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved that the 
reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting be dispensed with. All those in 
favor of it signify by saying aye; contrary, 
no. The ayes have it. 

THE SECRETARY: It is customary for 
us at this point to adopt a motion to this 
effect, and I do now offer such a motion, that 
all resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. Motion seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion. All in favor say aye; all 
opposed, no. The ayes have it. 

THE SECRETARY: The next order of 
business is the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and in the absence of Mr. Bischoff, 
who is in Europe, I have been requested to 
read the report. 


Report of the Executive 
Committee 


The developments of the year seem to emphasize 
the serious situation which confronts the country with 
regard to its meat-food supply. We have actually 
reached the point where demand is greater than sup- 
ply. Our population is being rapidly increased and 
there is practically no increase in our production of 
meat-food animals. Even ‘‘bumper’’ crops are of 
minimized value if a sufficient number of animals do 
not exist upon which to utilize the feed. Corn and 
other feedstuffs cannot be turned into meat unless 
there is a sufficient quantity of ‘‘feeders’’ upon which 
to use our bountiful crops. It follows that the meat 
shortage is to continue, regardless of crop conditions, 
until we raise meat-producing animals in proportion 
to our increasing population. 

It is a serious situation for us as packers, as well 
as for the welfare of our country. We cannot run 
our plants profitably without sufficient raw material; 
we cannot give our customers cheap meat-food prod- 
ucts with our raw material—live stock—costing us 
more than at any time in the last fifty years. Labor 
cost has increased within the last decade, operating 
and overhead charges are higher than ever, and with 
scarcity of material these cannot be reduced by 
volume of output. 

Nothing less than a strong awakening of the public 
to the actual facts will remedy these conditions. We 
must have more meat-producing animals, or the de- 
mand for meats will keep up the price of live stock 
to such a point that there will be no cheap meat, 
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and no profit on meat for the packer. You should 
bend every effort to enlist the aid of live stock asso- 
ciations, legislators and public opinion in the move- 
ment to stimulate the raising of meat-food animals. 


The Target of Misinformed Agitators. 


As usual, the packinghouse industry has been the 
target of misinformed agitators during the year. 
Notable among the libels circulated is that our beef 
is sold in London cheaper than in the United States. 
As a matter of fact our exports of beef have fallen 
to practically nothing, and in the near future may be 
wiped out completely. The small amount now shipped 
abroad quoted on the London markets. 
zut beef from Argentina is quoted as ‘‘American’”’ 
beef, and as that is of quality inferior to ours, the 
ruling quotations give our political and press agita- 


is not even 


tors the apparent authority for making mis-state- 
ments. 
‘‘American’’ beef in London is Argentine beef, and 





GUSTAV 
Louis Independent Packing Co.) 
President-elect of the Association. 
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there is a wide distinction between that and ‘‘United 
States’’ beef. The fiction should almost contradict 
itself, for there is not the slightest business reason 
why our packers should sell their products abroad 
cheaper than at home, when demand here more than 
equals the supply. 

The association work during the year has proceeded 
with little or no friction. We are to be congratulated 
that through the existence of our organization we are 
enabled to meet and to know each other, to discuss 
the common problems which confront us all, and to 
express in open meetings the ideas which improve our 
industry—not only for our own benefit, but that our 
customers will be benefited by our better methods of 
production and distribution—that we may further 
atilize our by-products and therefore reduce meat 
costs; and to give our consumers better products, 
better prepared and sold as cheaply as conditions 
will permit. 
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The Value of Association Membership. 


It is safe to say that no member of this association 
would go back to the time, only a few years ago, 
when the packinghouse industry was the only large 
line of business in which those engaged in it did not 
have the opportunity of learning by mutual acquaint- 
ance the improved methods or more efficient opera- 
tions of others working upon the same or similar 
business problems. 

During the year your Committee decided that this’ 
association should become a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, of 
which the president is Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago. This Chamber is organized for the purpose 
of promoting the industrial and commercial welfare 
of the entire country, and in joining it ourselves we 
believe that all other industrial associations should 
give it their support. 

We have retained our membership in the American 
Association of Refrigeration, and would respectfully 
call the attention of our members to the fact that 
the International meeting of all the refrigerating in- 
terests of the world will be held in this country in 
September, 1913, under the auspices of the American 
Association, and as there will probably be two or 
three thousand delegates in attendance from all parts 
of the world, the members of this association, both 
collectively and individually, should do everything 
possible to further the success of the meeting, which 
will be of the utmost importance to the packinghouse 
industry. 

Our committees are ever alert for new ideas which 
will be of mutual benefit. They have been zealous 
in their duties and our trust in them is not mis- 
placed. We should have more committees, covering 
subjects not yet touched, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the scope and usefulness of the association, and 
suggestions along this line are cordially invited. 

We thank cur members for the support they have 
us during our term of office, and we strongly 
for our successors and for 


given 
request 
the association itself. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Gustav Bischoff, Sr., Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY: Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the report. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, all in favor 
of the adoption of this report signify by say- 
ing aye; contrary, no. The ayes have it. 

THE SECRETARY: The next order of 
business is the report of Committee to Con- 
fer with Government Officials, to be presented 
by James S. Agar. In his absence I will 
read it. 


Report of the Committee to 
. 
Confer with Government 
Officials 

The work of your committee this year has been 
largely in continuation of its efforts in previous years. 
Many matters have arisen with regard to the details 
of both packinghouse and legislative administration. 
Your committee has consistently done everything in 
its power, not only to make the meat inspection law 
as effective as possible, but to co-operate cheerfully 
to this end. As this association has repeatedly gone 
on record as being in favor of the provisions of the 
meat inspection law, and as its members have con- 
sistently co-operated with the government in carry- 
ing out the regulations, the work of your committee 
bas been simplified in this direction. 

Strange to say, a venomous attack was made upon 
both the packinghouse industry and the government 
officials having in charge the meat inspection law 
during the past summer. Charges were made that 
this association and packers generally were in collu- 
sion with government authorities for the purpose of 
defeating the object of the law, and this was actually 
made the subject of a Congressional inquiry. 

It is needless for us to say to you, who know the 
facts so well, how perfectly absurd such a charge 
must have been. In fact, it was perfectly evident 
that the charge was made for political and personal 
reasons, and your committee did not think it neces- 
sary to put in a defense. The Congressional Com- 
mittee having this in charge was evidently not much 
impressed with the so-called testimony offered and no 
action has been taken. 

The matter should not be passed over, however, 
without the statement from your committee that 
there is perhaps no law on the statute books which is 


the same support 
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more rigidly enforced than the meat inspection law. 
In fact, the term ‘‘severely’’ might be used in place 
of ‘“‘rigidly.’’ Such attacks as that referred to are 
not only an insult to our government officials, but to 
our citizens as well, as they serve only the purpose 
of having unfounded charges repeated for the benefit 
of our competitors in foreign countries. 

Your committee has taken up many individual 
cases for our members where details could not be 
handled by them, and where personal interviews with 
government officials were more helpful than would 
have been the case had correspondence been the 
means of communication. These have dealt prin- 
cipally with minor details which, though unimportant 
to the trade at large, have been of decided interest 
in each particular case. 

In this work, as in many other instances, our 
represeutative at Washington bas been very efficient; 
always ready and willing to take up the work of 
our members and very prompt in their service. We 
cannot commend his work too highly. Without going 
into too much detail, we would say that we have had 
under consideration the questions of potted meats, 
labels, Sunday work under necessity, cold storage 
biils, oleo oil, the importation of Mexican bologna 
sausage, the use of double wagons in the collection 
of fats, and numerous other items. 

During the year, at our instance and through the 
intercession of the Department of State, the Govern- 
ment of Norway issued a regulation allowing pickled 
and salted meats imported from this country to be 
used in the Norway shipping trade; this was effected 
by recognizing the inspection certificate of this 
government. 

Though Your committee as a whole believes that 
the meat inspection law is honestly and consistently 
administered by the officials having it in charge, we 
think it only .proper to suggest that there are a few 
inspectors in the service who are not competent to 
discharge their duties, either because of lack of 
scientific information or because of temperamental 
Such men should have no part in the 
administration of so important a law, and it is to 
be hoped that the government will ultimately take 
them out of the service. As a class, however, the 
inspectors are competent, efficient and courteous, and 


deficiencies. 


it should be understood that this criticism applies 
only to a very few. 

Your committee hopes that its work during the 
year has met with your approval, and we thank you 
for the opportunity you have afforded us to serve you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GENERAL MICHAEL RYAN, Chairman. 
JAMES S. AGAR. 
GEORGE L. McCARTHY. 


THE SECRETARY: I move the adoption 
of the report and a continuance of the com- 
mittee. Motion seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion. All in favor of its adop- 
tion signify by saying aye; all opposed will 
please signify by saying no. The ayes have 
it; it is so ordered. 

We now have the report of the Treasurer, 
by Charles E. Roth. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Financial report of the Treasurer for the 
year ending October, 1912: 


Cash on hand October, 1911........ $106.03 
Receipts During Year. 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1912... .$7,225.00 
Associete membership dues 
paid to October, 1912.... 3,656.14 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1913.... 50.00 
Associate membership dues 
paid to October, 1913.... 100.00 
Interest on deposits....... 22.25 
Annual meeting, surplus 
from banquet .......... 185.14 
--————- $11,238.53 
IRM orca cpocicepe gerne shiclomanein oe $11,344.56 
Disbursements During Year. 
Secretary’s office ......... $5,910.59 
Leet See: ... «2... -... 1,625.00 
Treaanrer’s office ......... 53.65 
Committee meetings ...... 638.25 
Annua] meeting ......... 2,622.84 
Amerwan Association of 
Refrjgeration .......... 100.00 


J. B. rd Co. (account 
havidg paid dues twice) . 25.00 
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Chamber of Commerce of 





the United States ...... 125.00 
-—-—— $11,100.33 
Cash on hand October 11, 1912.... 244.23 
WOME estoccas apnea Md duel aeee arar aaa $11,344.56 


Members, to further the simplicity and 
perfection of collections of dues, I suggest 
that this honorable body pass a resolution 
instructing your Treasurer, when the dues 
of the Association are ready for collection, 
to make draft on our membership for obli- 
gations to our Association. 

This will mean quite a saving of time to 
the office of the Treasurer, and it will also be 
quite a saving of expense, because under the 
old rule quite a number of members, just 
in overnight, allow not only the first notice 
on the subject to be overlooked, but then 
do likewise on several occasions. Two and 





BENJAMIN CORKRAN, JR. 
(Streett & Corkran Co., Baltimore, Md.) 
Retiring President of the Association. 


three times mail notices have been sent 
through both your Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s offices without receiving proper at- 
tention. 

There is no question but that every mem- 
ber here wishes to pay his dues promptly in 
the American Meat Packers’ Association, and 
they being accustomed to having drafts made 
on them through their offices from some 
source or other, they will therefore learn of 
this obligation, honor this important docu- 
ment, and it will at once end the question 
of dues being paid. 

Trusting you will take this in the spirit 
in which I intend it, I remain, respectfully 
yours, 

CHARLES E. ROTH, Treasurer. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of our Treasurer. All in 
favor of its adoption signify by saying aye; 
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— opposed by saying no. The ayes have 
i 


I regret that we have a good many of our 
members who are not with us this morning. 
We are going to make this a short session, 
with the hope that those who have arrived 
and who are not here will be here, and ought 
to be here, later, and it is my duty to call 
attention to this fact, that all members, so 
far as possible, should be here at 2 o’clock. 
I want to emphasize that, because I have 
noticed in all our afternoon meetings there 
are a good many members who are apt to 
go away. I think this is unfair. I think we 
are under obligations to the gentlemen whom 
we have invited to speak to us to be pres- 
ent and give them our attention. I ‘hope 
you will all take this thing to yourselves. 


Appointment of Committees. 


THE PRESIDENT: I will appoint the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Committee on Nominations—Joseph Aller- 
dice (chairman), James S. Agar, Charles 
Rohe, Michael Ryan, T. W. Taliaferro. 

Committee on Resolutions—George A. Hor- 
mel (chairman), F. T. Fuller, Joseph Martin, 
IF. F. Klinck, Charles E. Roth. 

Auditing Committee—J. Fred Krey (chair- 
man), George Zehler, E. W. Penley. 

Obituary Committee — Samuel Stretch 
(chairman), J. Fred Shafer, M. MeMillan. 

THE PRESIDENT: I hope this is accept- 
able to you, gentlemen. These committees 
will meet in Room 1,100 at 8 o’clock tonight. 
Do not fail to be in attendance. It is now 
in order to adjourn till 2 o’clock. I await 
your motion. 

On motion duly put and carried, the meet- 
ing adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Monday, October 14, 1912, 2 P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you will 
please come to order. The Secretary has 
some telegrams which he will read. 

THE SECRETARY: I have the following 
telegrams. The first is from Mr. John W. 
Hall, Passaic, N. J.: 

“To the best bunch of corn-fed picadores 
that ever worried bull, greetings. The pack- 
ers have a good fellowship so strong that it 
makes the rock of Gibraltar look like a 
cracked eggshell. Yours always.” 

The next is from A, T. Danahy, Buffalo. 
N; 33 

“I fully intended to leave Sunday evening, 
but was disappointed at last moment by 
sickness at our home. Kindly explain my 
absence to committee. Hope the convention 
will be a howling success.” 

The next is from Mr. T. W. Taliaferro, 
Detroit, Mich.: 

“Sorry unavoidably detained and cannot 
attend convention. Hope convention big 
success. My regards to inquiring friends.” 

The next is from Otto Von Schrenk, New 
York: 

“Good luck, good health, leather lungs, 
steel-lined throat and an obedient crowd. 
Sorry I cannot see you run the convention.” 

And also one from B. B. Myles, from New 
York, as follows: 

“For the first time in many years I am 
deprived of the great pleasure of attending 
your annual meeting by a severe attack of 
sickness. From my bed, with a diet of weak 
tea and toast, I can.only long for the good 
things to be provided by Oscar Mayer and 
his associates, and wish your meeting the 
very greatest success.” 

Gentlemen, our first address of the after- 
noon is in regard to “The interdependence of 
Livestock and Packinghouse Industries.” We 
all appreciate the fact, or we packers ap- 
preciate the fact, that we are dependent on 
livestock to do business, and the livestock 
men appreciate the fact that they are de- 
pendent on the packers to buy their stock; 
so it gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. 
T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American 
National Livestock Association, who will ex- 
plain the whole situation to us. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF LIVESTOCK AND 
PACKING HOUSE INDUSTRIES 


By T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary, American National Livestock 
Association 


Mr. President and Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association: It affords me great pleasure to 
address the members of an association which performs 
so great a part in the passage of the meat animal into 
the form of the finished product ready for ultimate 
consumption You are almost indispensable to us, 
and likewise we feel that we are to you. While 
there may be many farmers and stockmen who will 
rail against the iniquities of the packers 
and the alleged ‘‘Beef Trust,’’ 
personnel of our association 


so-called 

I am sure that the 
fully appreciates and 
necessity and the importance of the 
work performed by the members of your organiza- 
tion. 


recognizes the 


I have been connected in one way or another with 
the livestock industry for about fifteen years, and in 
1905 I had the Cattle 
Raisers’ The issue then dis- 
‘“‘A Greater Foreign Market for Meat 
That seems a joke today, but in that 
address I paid what I then considered a just tribute 
to the importance of the packers, and with your per- 
mission I wish to read the few lines I then said. 

“The packing plant has been the 
mentality that has made possible the 
growth of our exports during the past 
years. Only 
operate at 


pleasure of addressing the 
Association of Texas. 
cussed was 


Products.”’ 


modern instru- 
marvelous 
twenty-five 
large packing establishments, such as 
the great central markets, could afford 
to maintain foreign houses for the sale of their 
products, to educate consumers to the 
superiority of our food products, to find out the kind 
of meats desired, and the manner in which they 
should be put up, and the other details essential in 
catering to foreign making your 
products attractive. 
“Those known as the 
cent. of our 
is to 


foreign 


requirements, and 


large packers sell 90 per 
exports, and their well-known policy 
seek new outlets for their products, all of 
means greater competition for your livestock. 
The countless little savings which the packers have 
introduced in the manufacture and distribution of 
their meat products, and the utilization of heretofore 
waste material, together with the economies incident 
to a large business, have undoubtedly been important 
factors in successfully competition 
have 
to you in the home 


which 


meeting foreign 


and extending our markets; so also these 
economies been of great benefit 
market. 

“The development 


the large, 


of the slaughtering business to 
well-organized and thoroughly equipped 
plants of today has been in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. It has been a necessary evolution to 
meet the changing conditions in our 
life. Our large cities could not be satisfactorily and 
economically supplied by local butchers, nor could you 


everyday 


rely upon a certain sure market for all your stock 


at all times without these great central markets, 
where all the buyers and large slaughtering estab- 


lishments are represented. 
“These modern 
you, 


packinghouses are 
likewise are you to 


indispensable to 
them, and the 
both at home and abroad, is necessary to both. The 
advantages arising out of the present methods of mar 
keting livestock and disposing of its products should 
be mutual to all, and I believe they are.’’ 


Exports Now Almost a Dead Issue. 


So fleeting are the affairs of men that the issue 


consumer, 


which 1 then discussed, namely, ‘‘A Greater Outlet 
for Our Meat Products Abroad,’’ is now almost a 
dead issue. At that time, 1905, we exported from 


the United States to the United Kingdom of England 
and Continental Europe a trifle 
than did Argentina. Sut today, 
markets thirty-five 
product as does this country. 

Our exports for 1905 and the decades preceding 
that from. $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 
about $88,000,000. That 
and of the $88,000,000 
twelve months ending with the fiscal year, 
think $790,000 


more beef product 
seven years later, 
Argentina beef 


times as much 


have reached 
Today 
includes all meat food products, 
for the 
June 30, I 
beef. 

We now liunport 


annually they run 


about represented fresh 


more cattle than we export; the 
figures for the twelve months ending June 30 being 
an exportation of 30,000 head, valued at $3,200,000, 


anf’ our importations 180,000 head of cattle, valued 
at $2,500,000. 
The transformation has been marvelous. The issue 


of trying to get a foreign outlet for our products has 


been changed, in order to 


consumption at 


meet the gradually in- 
home. We are confronted 
today with an increase in our population of about 20 
per cent. and a our meat products of 
beef animals of about 15 per cent., so you can see 
why our exports of meat products have decreased. 
Now, in order to lead to a just comprehension of 
the mutuality of interest between the meat growers 
and the packers of meat, it seems apropos that I 
should offer you some account of the work of our asso- 
ciation, some statement of what we are trying to do. 


creasing 


decrease in 


What the Livestock Association Is Doing. 


The American National Live Stock Association, of 





= W. 


TOMLINSON 
American National 
Speaker at the Convention. 


(Secretary Livestock Association) 


which I have the honor of being secretary, is a na- 
tional organization, and most of our time—all of the 
officers—is devoted to national issues, 
issues are generally handled by the different 
livestock associations so far as possible, of course, we 
being ready and anxious at all times to assist in the 
solution of any state problems that may be brought 
to our attention. 


time of ovr 
State 


We are not an organization that looks after estrays 
on the range or depends on any inspection of the 
market, but we devote our time entirely to national 
questions. Therefore, we are interested in every- 
thing that concerns the proper shipping, sale and 
marketing of our products. We are interested in the 
tariff, a very vital issue which is occupying so great 
attention on the political platform today. 

We are interested in what is known as the forest 
reserve question. That may be new to most of you, 
but you all perhaps know that the government has 
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set aside vast domains, some forests and some not, 
and largely for the protecting of the water sheds and 
the conservation of the grasses thereon. They allow 
grazers on these reserves at a very low rate, in- 
finitely less than you could hire grazing under private 
ownership. 

We are interested in the ‘‘open range’’ question. 
You all know that for many years the grasses of 
the open range were regarded as anybody’s property; 
bit the result was it was heavily overgrazed, over- 
stocked. The carrying capacity of the range was 
overtaxed; and that in a measure has something to 
do with the shortage of the feeders in the market 
today. 


Regulation of the Range Question. 


We believe that proper laws giving permanency to 
the man who uses a certain amount of the range, 
permitting fencing and so forth, would result in a 
production at least 50 to 100 per cent. greater than 
the present very unsatisfactory and nomadic condi- 
That is also of great interest to you, because 
if we can get the government to devise such laws as 
will result in a greater production on the range, that 
means more feeders to be sent in to the corn belt 
and ultimately more stock to be slaughtered. 

We are interested also in the railroad questions, 
in the rates on our livestock and on the products of 
livestock, and our association has been actively con- 
nected in many suits of that kind. 

We were interested in the hide question when it 
was an issue in the Payne-Aldrich bill, but it seems 
now to be dead. We did all we could to retain 
hides on the dutiable List. : 

We are interested in the perfection and purity of 
your meats, and we want the most thorough inspec- 
tion of meats and food products, because by reason 
of that inspection we believe it will lead to a greater 
consumption. 

We took an active part, as your secretary will 
probably tell you, in the so-called ‘‘Nelson investiga- 
tion’’ of the meat packing business, which was con- 
sidered by the Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives last summer. 

In many other matters of equal importanee 1 may 
say we are interested, and you ean see from this 
brief recital that the lines of demarcation between 
your interests and ours are almost eliminated. 

We may object at times to what the packers pay 
fer our product, but that seems to me to be about 
the only question where there can be any dispute 
between the packers on the one side and the live- 
stock men on the other. 


tions. 


We Can Easily Increase Our Meat Production. 
Now, as to the so-called shortage of meat-food 
animals in this country, and in answer partially to 
the claim that we should have free meat and free 
everything, I wish to make the statement that this 
country has not reached its maximum for the produc- 
tion of meat-food animals. My own idea is that we 
could easily increase our production fifty per cent. 
without taxing our resources in the slightest. 

There been and there are reasons for the 
present seeming scarcity of meat-food animals. The 
breaking up of the ranges, the fact that there were 
some men who found they sell off some of 
these ranges to so-called farmers, yielding better 
prices than it would in running stock on the range, 
that resulted in the cutting up of a great many of 
the ranges and those who occupied them for dry 
purposes did not raise stock, and, conse- 
quently, the volume of feeders to be sent into the 
different markets to be subsequently fattened on 
corn, other forage growths has been 
lost. 

There were in 1909 and 1910, as you know, much 
forced marketing. A great many head of stock 
which should have remained on the ranges were sent 
to market as a result of the drouth during those 
years, and last winter prices were rather attractive 
and averaged high, and it resulted in another scarcity 
of products. 

Then again, 
souri 


have 


could 


farming 


cottonseed or 


the corn belt men in Iowa and Mis- 
thought they could go out of the raising of 
stock and make more money by buying feeders at a 
big central market, instead of raising the animals 
and carrying them along to the point of shipping 
them to market. 

Very many reasons contribute to the shortage. No 
reason is entirely conclusive, and as in everything, 
we cannot ascribe the effect to any one cause, but 
they all contribute to the result. You know, as well 
as I do, that there is an admitted shortage of beef 
animals in this country of possibly fifteen to twenty 
per cent. 

A few years ago when the prices not only of meat, 
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but of all other food products, commenced on the 
ascending scale, you will remember that all the 
magazines and trade journals and: newspapers in gen- 
eral commenced to discuss the reasons for all these 
advancing prices. Some said it was the trusts, and 
others laid it to the labor organizations. Politicians 
said it was the tariff, and so on and so forth. There 
were about as many different reasons, 
plain the advance in 
trying 


efforts to ex- 


prices, as there were people 


to make an explanation. 


Most Important Reason for Price Advances. 
I think the 
livestock man 


most important reason, 


is concerned, 


so far as the 
was that he found that 
there was more net money in it for him in sume in- 
stances to sell out his herd and 
think the farmer, perhaps, 
found that he could make a little more money in sell- 
ing the grain than feeding the livestock. 
became irrigated, 


devote his land 


to other purposes. I 
Some land 
and the fruit farmers were rather 
devoted the land to that. The 
population made a greater demand for 
milk and dairy products, and that also made an in- 
road into the land formerly used for fattening beef. 
But the main as I said, 
could make 


prosperous, and so 
increase in 


reason, 
get better 
lines of pursuit. 
if the 
prices is maintained, 
try will not be 


was that farmers 


prices, more money in other 


Now, present very remunerative scale of 
I have no fear that 
furnish all the 
needed for bome consumption, both of beef and pork 
aud mutton, and to furnish in the future a good 
share for exports. 

Of eourse, we will always be exporters of 
hog product, because we raise about §0 per cent. of 
the corn crop of the world, and naturally we are the 
only nation, outside possibly of Argentina, that will 
have a surplus of corn. Our sheep grazers have al 
ways been a negligible quantity, Australia furnishing 
the bulk of mutton to the world. 

In the past decade there have been great changes 
in the livestock industry of the west, not only in 
the respects to which I have referred, but in the 
movement of livestock, principally to the 
Pacifie Coast ranges. It used to be that all of the 
livestock from Colorado and New Mexico came East. 


this coun- 


able to livestock 


large 


general 


Now the bulk of stock from New Mexico, Arizona 
and the inter-mountain region goes to the Pacific 
Coast. 


It was formerly the case that all the feeders went 
into the markets. Now a great share of them are 
bought and go into the beef production on the range 
or go into the food product. 

We notice the increase in the number of small 
packinghouses throughout the West. That is a change, 
we think, that points to a 
tion of our products, 
bring a great 
the various sections of this country. 


more economical distribu- 
that time will 
packinghouses into 
It gives wider 
of the 


and we hope 


many more small 


competition and more successful distribution 


product. 


Economical Distribution Is Necessary. 
Wilson of the De 
Agriculture made an investigation of 
high of food tracing 
the prices from the farmer on to the man who ulti 
inately bought finished products. If my 
memory serves me correctly he estimated that the 
average profit, the average difference between the re 
tailer—for meat—and the prices of the wholesaler 
was approximately 40 per cent.; ranging less than 40 
per cent. in the large cities and more than that in 
the small cities, plainly that where the 
packers operate in large cities and have their own 
distributing plants the margin of profit was less than 
it is in the small submitting his 
sions to the general public in the shape of a bulletin, 
he commented on what seemed to him to be too large 
a margin going to the retailer. 

He also said that the retail business was overdone; 
that half a dozen shops 
could easily. supply with the present 
and telephone and all the multiplied expenses which 
go into the handling of the retail market. So to his 


About two years ago Secretary 
partment of 
the so-called 


yrices products, 
I 


them as 


showing 


ones. In eonclu 


what one 
delivery 


now supply shop 


service 


mind, as he stated, it did not appear that the re- 
tailers were making an undue profit, but intimated 
that the scheme ef marketing product through the 


retailers was wrong, and that there ought to be some 
remedy or improved method found for distributing 
these meat products on a more economic basis. 

Now, you gentlemen who attend to the wholesaling 
end of the distribution of the product, it seems to 
me, it is up to yeu not only in defense of your own 
rights but to serve the best interests of the con- 
sumers and the producers, to devise some way, if it 
be possible—and I do not assume to know on that 
question—to devise some there would 


way whereby 


THE 
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be less margin between the consumer and your whole- 
sale prices. I think it would be possible, and I know 
of no class of men more capable of handling that 
question. 

In conclusion, I desire to assure the members of 
this organization that we stand ready at all times to 
co-operate with you on all matters of mutual inter- 
est. We feel that you are 
the producer for the evolution of the present method 
of supplying and meat It is 
such that we cannot get along without the modern 
packing plant and its auxiliaries. We want you to 
prosper and to get a fair profit. At the same time, 
we want to receive a living wage for that which we 
produce. 


The Tariff and the Meat Supply. 
I mentioned in the opening of my remarks some 
about the tariff on products, and 
with your permission I desire to read just a sentence 
The 


absolutely necesary to 


distributing products. 


thing meat-food 


from an interview given by Mr. Sulzberger to 


GEORGE L. 
National 


MeCARTHY 
New York) 
Secretary of the Association. 


(The Provisioner, 


National Provisioner, and which no doubt most of 
you have read. But there is one sentence in par- 
ticular which I wish to call your particular atten- 
tion to: 
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“If those who are favoring the free importations of 
foreign meats believe that by so doing they will in- 
jure American packers, they are very wech wmis- 
taken. All that they will accomplish in the end 
would be to injure the American livestock industry. 
The American packer is able to handle his trade 
regardless of the tariff, and the result would be 
mainly to discourage livestock production at home 
by reducing the price on home cattle, and in the end 
the meat supply would be no more adequate to the 
growing demand than it is now.’’ 

That epitomizes exactly the position taken by our 
association on this matter. We feel that if foreign 
meats were admitted into this country, possibly not 
at the present time, but under normal conditions, it 
would result in less prices for our product, and in 
turn would discourage the raising of livestock that 
Mr. Sulzberger refers to, and that would, in turn, 
result in higber prices than those which ecenfront us 
today. 

You gentlemen all want a good supply of meat-food 
animals. The only way you can be sure of such a 
supply is when the livestock industry prospers. If it 
dves not prosper, then the farmers are driven ont of 
the business into something that pays them better, 
and naturally the sales of livestock and the supply 
will be less and you will be confronted again by 
high prices. 


Why Livestock Men Opposed Canadian Reci- 


procity. 
Our association opposed Canadian reciprocity. It 
was not in fear that it would immediately affeet 


prices in this country, but on the general principle 
that, so long as the present system of raising money 
needed to support the government was in effect, the 
livestock industry is entitled to its just, fair and 
equitable share of those benefits and favors that flow 
from that system. Regardless of whether you be an 
exponent of free trade or of tariff, we all know, if 
we are familiar with the economics of the govern- 
ment, that no matter who is in power, you cannot 
immediately change the tariff system because of the 
immense amount of money needed to support this 
government. In the raising of about $650,000,000 to 
support the government, exclusive of postal revenue, 
we have to depend upon the tariff for about $350,- 
000,000. 

Now, until some other method is devised of raising 
that very necessary amount of money to support our 
government, you must assess some sort of duties on 
some articles. Now, if it be fair to raise this 
money by the imposition of a tariff, let the livestock 
men and the farmer have a part of the protection. 
Do not put all our products on the free list, and let 
the manufacturer or other industries share the entire 
benefit. 

I hope in the future that’ the American Meat 
lackers’ Association and its officers and members 
will work, so far as possible, together witb our or- 
ganization. ..We- hold annual meetings; we are thor- 
oughly representative, our membership is eomposed 
of all the differeit livestock organizations throughout 
the entire territory the United States, of the big 
organizations, he pure. breed organisations; 
and our‘operations arg throughout the entire territory 
of the United States, and in addition we bave a very 
large individual fiembership. 

I hope it may be my pleasure to meet some of 
your members at some of our annual meetings in the 
not distant futgge. Our next annual meeting will be 
held in Poe Agen and I hope if there be any 
packers of the int ountain or California districts 
who can spare the time, that they will join us an 
little more intelligent way what we are 
trying to do. 

THE PRESIDENT: I gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Mr. John T. Rus- 
sell, re-elected president of the United Mas- 
ter Butchers of America. I think we all 
know Mr. Russell, and it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce him at this time. 


range 


see in a 


RELATION OF THE RETAIL BUTCHER TO 
PACKER AND CONSUMER 


By John T. Russell, President, United Master Butchers of America 


Mr. President and Gentlemen. of this Convention: 

I am pleased to be with you again, and to say a 
few about the United Master Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation of America and the men I represent. 

We are the men that deal out product in 
pounds and ounces. Our efficient management of every 
detail in our markets, and our knowledge of the 
wants of the consumer, relieve you of a. vast amount 
of work in The re- 


words 


your 


the disposition of 


your goods, 


tailer has to explain everything from the time the 
animal is born until it is eaten by the consumer. If 
there have been any errors in judgment as to quality, 
price, or condition, it is up to us to make good, even 
though it is no fault of ours. 

To make matters worse, in some of our cities we 
have to compete with the wholesalers. They are not 
satisfied with receiving our money for the goods we 
but are eager to get our retail 


purchase from them, 
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trade. This is wrong; yes, absolutely unjust, and 
against all principles of business ethics. They should 
be our protectors and not our competitors. I feel 


that all fair-minded men in this convention will agree 
with me. 


Defense of the Retailer’s Right to Exist. 

In regard to what Secretary Wilson said of the 
distribution of meat food products to the consumer, 
the difference in the cost between the 
wholesaler pays for it, and 
the suggestions that he made for the distribution of 
those meat food probably will allow 
me to comment a word or two, 
Bureau of Animal Indus- 


and large 


and what the consumer 


products, you 

There emanated from the 
try some time ago the suggestion that we do away 
with the retail markets of this country. It 
was suggested from that source that large distributing 
points be established, even though it be done by the 
Government; that large corporations do the same sort 
of business, buying meat food products and distribut- 
ing them direct to the people that they employ. 


meat 
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(President United Master Butchers of America) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


Now, gentlemen, that thing was done years and 
years ago. It was done to this extent, that the State 
of Illinois and many another state passed the ‘‘truck 
store bill’’ that abolished it. People who worked in 
rolling milis and coal mines and for other large cor- 
porations had this meat charged up to them, and at 
the end of the month they were indebted to the con- 
which employed them. They were worse than 
the slaves that were liberated by Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, should we tolerate such a thing in a free 
country of this character? I say the retailers are 
necessary to the they are necessary to 
the cattle raiser. We in a position to handle 
and retail the far cheaper than any of the 
larger concerns can do. We are on the ground our- 
selves, continually supervising personally everything 
that transpires in our markets; in close touch with 
our help; and I know full well that we can do it 
better than any hired management can do it for any 
concern. 


cern 


wholesaler; 
are 
meats 
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I represent our association, the United Master 
Butchers’ Association of America, of over 70,000 men 
in the United States in the retail meat business. We 
have been in it all our lifetime; some of us have 
been in the packing business, and worked from the 
ground floor up, until we attained a few dollars and 
got into business ourselves. And it is a young Amer- 
ican’s ambition that he should be his own boss, if 
possible. 


Consumers Ask Too Much in Service. 
I take exception to some of the remarks made that 
the retailers should be eliminated. I say that we are 


necessary; we are necessary to the packer and we 
are necessary to the consumer. The service required 
nowadays is too much, it should not be tolerated. 


It is the public that demands such service, and such 


service must be paid for. 


I run retail markets in the city of Chicago. I re- 
fuse to take a telephone order. I refuse to deliver 
a pound of meat. I refuse to trust anybody for an 


ounce or a cent’s worth, and I eliminate that expense 
the and deliver it to the con 
twenty-two per cent. cost of 


and can handle meat 


sumer at and pay the 


running my establishments. 

Now it is service that these other people are paying 
for in their high meat prices. Let them go as their 
did, with their baskets on their and 
take their stuff home, pay their cash for it, and they 
can eliminate this 40 per cent 
the 
(Applause. } 

The 


mothers arms, 


that they holler about, 


and farmer can get whai is coming to him! 


high prices of meat food animals 
have created mistrust and unrest among the people. 
The public cannot be blamed. The correct solution 


of the problem is very seldom printed. On the other 


prevailing 


hand, it has Been very often stated that the packer 
and the retailer are making enormous profits. The 
fact of the matter is, there is no other article that 


enters into the cost of living that is sold for as small 
a profit as meats. 

the 
philanthropists 


that 
we have grafters. A 
great many retailers have either been forced or volun- 


Speaking for retailers, I can truly say 


been and not 
tarily closed their doors because there is no profit in 
the business. 

Something Radical Must Be Dene 


the 


ranchman, 


Government restrictions over range lan? of our 
the 
cattle raising unprofitable, and have reduced the num- 
of grass cattle, breeding of 
cattle that were shipped or driven from the ranches 
to the feed lots, where corn is plentiful to make them 
into prime cattle. It is not profitable to breed and 
raise cattle in large numbers on farms. The ranges 
are the places to do that, where it can be done at a 
small expense, and the feeder cattle can be sold to 
the man that finishes them for market at 
able price. 


country have driven out and made 


bers and curtailed the 


a reason- 
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Something radical must be done. All efforts for 
relief should immediately be put into force to relieve 
this condition. It is a shame that this great country 
cannot raise enough stock to sustain itself without 
making the price of meats prohibitive to a majority 
of the people. A few years ago the States of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio raised and fed more than enough 
livestock to supply their own demands. Land has be- 
come too valuable now to raise stock on. These states 
and others are forced to get their supplies from the 
West, which makes a double draft upon an already 
restricted and a nearly depleted base of supplies. 

In my opinion the worst is yet to come, even 
though we have the largest grain crop in the history 
of the country. The shortage of animals to feed it to 
is so apparent that high prices for meat will still 
continue. 

The daily increase in our population is 6,000 per 
day above the mortuary decrease, and nearly 3,000 
per day by immigration, making a total of 9,000 in- 
crease every day. At the time of the last Federal 
Census there were 92,000,000 in this country, an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. years ago. With 
these conditions confronting us, you can see that some 
provision must be made, or the vitality of the people 
of this nation will be impaired. 


over ten 


Now Is the Time to Act. 


The time is now ripe to place men in official posi- 
tions, regardless of party, who will have foresight 
ability enough to relieve the present conditions 
and do something that will give people substantial 
food at a reasonable price. Remove all restrictions 
unappropriated lands, and let thousands of 
herds of cattle graze on the prairies, ravines and the 
mountain sides once more. 


and 


on the 


I would suggest that some of the rich men of our 
country “‘grub stake’’ a few thousand worthy families 
on the stock them and furnish them 
until they would be 
themselves and repay 
Limited production and high prices 
tend to stifle industry, and to make the cost of living 
prohibitive for those that live away from the farm. 

I wil! not 
this 


western lands, 


with implements 
to get returns to sustain 


their benefactors. 


and supplies, 
able 


be surprised if some time in the future 


country will be compelled to give a bounty to 
the raising of livestock. The unnecessary 
unwarranted slaughter of calves and the in- 


creased consumption of meats will compel us to de- 


encourage 
‘and 
mand some action. J sincerely hope that more pros- 
perous conditions will continue in the next year for 
both of us. 


THE PRESIDENT: It now gives me pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Mr. C. W. Ashcraft, 
president of tle Inter-State Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, who will address you 
on cottonseed oil and its relation to the 
packinghouse industry. (Applause.) 


THE COTTON MILL MAN AND HIS RELATION 
TO THE MEAT PACKER 


By C. W. Ashcratt, President Inter-State Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 


From the cottonseed oil mill interests of America 
and all the world, I bring you greetings. Grace be 
unto you, and peace from God the Father and Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We thank God daily for you and 
for all men everywhere who are doers of the word 
and not hearers only. For we are not ignorant of the 
fact, my brethren, that it is no child’s task that you 
have performed in conserving the products of buman 
toil and so enlarging transportation facilities that 
even in our own country you today supply meat to 
16,000,000 more people with 20,000,000 less of live- 
stock that you did ten years ago, and that without 
any comparative increase in price. 

Many shall appear in the last great day claiming 
more and showing less than you will have to your 
credit for this one accomplishment. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
I have invited to discuss before you 
your relations, and I realize the difficulty of the task. 
You may be on reasonably safe ground talking about 
a man right to his face and even abusing him for 
his faults. But you are never safe in discussing or 
talking about a man’s relations. You can never tell 
which are his pets, and he will fight if you criticize 
his pets, no matter what their faults, and he will 
despise you if you praise those he dislikes, no matter 
what their virtues. 

An old lady of Kentucky had a son move to Okla- 
homa, where he was married and in due course his 
home was blessed with a beautiful little girl. The 
old mother in Kentucky read with much interest 


been some of 


about the grandchild in Oklahoma, and when it was 
seven or eight years old she decided to surprise her 
son and family by a visit. To make the surprise 
more complete she did not even announce her arrival 
in town, but knocked at her son’s door, when the 
granddaughter auswered the call. 

The grandmother said: ‘‘And this is little Louise?’ 

Ta” 

‘*‘Well, Louise, 
tucky to see you. 
father’s side.’’ 

‘“‘Well, come in, but you'll not be here many days 
before you will find on the 
(Laughter. ) 

So, no matter which of your relations I may take 
side with, I shall no doubt proceed only a short way 
before you conclude I’m on the wrong side. 

But “The Oil Mill Man and His Relation to the 
Meat Packer’’ is a most interesting subject to us oil 
mill people. I think everyone should be proud of 
their rich kin, and on behalf of the oil mill inter- 
ests of America I am feeling somewhat puffed up 
that you should give permission to us to speak in our 
own behalf concerning our relation to our millionaire 
meat packer cousins! 

But it is not my intention, gentlemen, to erect a 
family tree here and show you how you and we are 
from the same root, nor to discuss any such relation- 
ship. I prefer rather to feel and to discuss that re- 
lationship of accomplishment referred to by the man 
among men who said, ‘‘Whosover shall do the will of 


I’ve come all the way from Ken- 
This is your grandmother on your 


you are wrong side!’’ 
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my father, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.”’ 


The Great Purpose of Human Endeavor. 

Broadly but briefly defining the correct purpose of 
human endeavor it is first to support and secondly 
to develop the race. The first finds its accomplish- 
ment in the provision of food and clothing, and the 
second in education. 

As individuals and as associations we fulfill our 
destiny according to the part we take in the per- 
formance of these great duties. That ‘‘self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature’’ is good doctrine when 
applied to saving the whole race, but when used as 
a rule for individual action a more damaging and 
destructive policy has never been framed into words. 
Individuals of the race are as dependent upon one 
another as are different parts of the anatomy of the 
same body. Sver since the world was created it has 
been true that he who would have his own life shall 
lese it, and while men are commanded that with 
quietness they shall work and eat their own bread, 
they are also taught that he who would be greatest 
of all must also be servant of all. 

An occasional moral trial balance, as well as the 
financial trial balance, is desirable to determine 
whether or not our business is worth while in char- 
acter building. If prosperity is to be the kind that 
also builds character, the principles of natural 
In the growth of a 
tree if you stop or even disturb its diffusing qualities 


growth must not be violated. 


it is stunted or it withers and dies. In season it 
must spread its broad leaves and through every pore 
it must give off liberally of all it receives from the 
great storehouse of the earth. Thus receiving and 
thus liberally diffusing, the tree takes on strength 
and proportion. 

And a mean or business that does not conform to 
this principle will finally wither and die. If you 
are engaged in a business that in making you grow 
does net also contribute its reasonable share for 
feeding, clothing or comforting everybody that comes 


n contact with it, then you may expect to become 
sordid and selfish. And while the bank account may 
for a time flourish like the green bay tree, beware, 
“thy soul shall shrivel and die,’’ and that business 
will not possess the vitality of self-perpetuation. 


What Oil Mill Men and Packers Have Done 
for Humanity. 

Come then and let us reason together, and see 
whether you and our business is built on lines of 
broad usefulness and is therefore a great public 
servant, or is hoarding and consuming the wealth of 
the country, but yielding no adequate return. Let 
us see. 

The oil mill interests of America have in a few 
short years converted a waste material into one of 
the principal commodities of commerce. The total 
value of cottonseed sold in 1875 was less than half a 
million dollars, in 1911 it was more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions. The total value of 
the products in 1875 was less than one million dol- 
lars, in 1911 it was more than one hundred and 
seventy-five millions. From an insignificant property 
investment they have increased to more than $800,- 
000,000. From a place of no importance as em- 
ployers of labor, they have come to give employment 
to a large army of workmen. 

They found the cotton plantations depleted and 
non-productive, and by persistent, intelligent effort 
they have rebuilt the land till it quadruples its yield 
as virgin soil. They found the world dependent for 
lard upon the hog supply. In 1911 the exports of re- 
fined oil were half as much as the lard exports, al- 
though we consumed at home five times as much as 
we exported. 

They had an oil called edible, but which was in 
fact an offense to both taste and smell. They have 
converted it into a real edible oil, a delight to the 
most exacting epicure. They found cottonseed hulls 
valuable only for fuel and worth little for that. They 
have demonstrated that they are more valuable for 
food than ordinary hay, and long ago reclaimed them 
from the furnace. They have shown that cottonseed 
meal is the richest diet for man and beast and im- 
poverished land. With the market they have made 
for cottonseed they have converted a waste material 
into value sufficient to cultivate the cotton crop, 
gather it and gin it and wrap it, with absolutely 
no expense to the farmer. 

It is said poetically that ‘‘Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war.’’ And the cotton oil 
mill interests of this country have made tangible 
demonstrations of this poetic allusion. They deliver 
back to the South each year in the value they have 
given to the cottonseed crop more than the entire 
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annual earning power of every slave the South set 
free at the close of the bitterest and most devastat- 
ing War that marks the annals of the world’s his- 
tory. 

And may I now picture to you the packers’ branch 
in this family tree? 


What the Packer Means to the People. 


There is an adage that we should ‘‘Give the devil 
and named in the order of their promi- 
hence, the devil, the mother-in-law and the mat 
packer are about the worst used and the most abused 
creatures on earth. (Laughter.) 

Public print bas been rather over-crowded of late 
with statewents not altogether complimentary con- 
cerning packers, to such extent that the thoughtless 
und poorly informed readily believe, as they have in 
all ages believed, that ‘‘No good can come out of 
Nazareth."’ 


his dues, 


But have you packers stopped to consider what you 
meap to the comfort and sustenance of this country? 
Of course you have not. I should not overlook your 
proverbial modesty. (Laughter.) But this country 
should stop for a moment and consider what you 
have done. 

Our population increased in a century from 5,000,000 
to 76,000,000, an average of something over 7,000,000 
a decade. The increase during the first decade of 
this country was almost 16,000,000. During the same 
decade I believe the record shows that the supply of 
cattle, sheep and hogs decreased by something over 
20,000,000. This actual number is further decreased 
by the ever-incressing number of diseased animals or 
carcasses that cannot be ‘‘passed’’ on inspection. 

In the face of the great increase in population and 
the great decrease in the edible animal supply, some- 
body is responsible for conditions that still give meat 
to eat at home and some for export too. I am not 
a practical packer, in fact have never becn near a 
packinghouse, but if there were no record of your 
improvements in method or appliances, the foregoing 
condition would be convincing evidence that you have 
patriotically assumed responsibility for supplying the 
repidly increasing population with this necessity of 
life. 


Packer as a Saver of Waste. 

Rapid advancement in your business preceded that 
of oil milling by a number of years, but the last 
century was already growing old when inventions in 
your line made possible the adequate distribution of 
supply for the increasing population in districts far 
removed from the large cattle-raising sections. 

You, too, have had your part in converting waste 
materials into articles of vast usefulness, and the 
products which were formerly wasted but are now 
saved and made useful by you add many millions of 
dollars to the commerce of our country each year. 

And not only is commerce thus increased, but you 
have saved from waste and added to desirable food 
stuffs to such an extent that, although the population 
c{ this country increased during the past decade by 
more than twenty per cent., and the supply of edible 
animals decreased by more than 20,000,000 head, 
there has been no comparative increase in the prices 
of your products. 

Furthermore, you have so enlarged your lines of 
manufacture and distribution that a great army cf 
workmen are profitably employed in your business. 
While the population has so greatly increased, you 
have thus given employment and thereby saved the 
overcultivation upon farms of the country, so that 
farm products instead of being a drug upon the mar- 
ket have steadily increased in priee. 

I have never felt that you packers have been given 
proper credit for the fact that you waste absolutely 
nothing about a hog except the squeal. A man is 
never enriched by the money he makes, but by the 
money he does not spend. Just so with a great 
people, they can never be permanently prosperous un- 
less they are conservative, not only of the great 
gifts of nature, but also of every detail of actual 
consumption. 


The Real Leaders in Conservation. 

Much is said to the credit of those who have 
sprung into prominence through agitation on the con- 
servation of forests, mines and other natural re- 
sources. But the real conservators of this country’s 
wealth are such men as you and your oil mill cousins 
who, in handling and preparing large items of the 
world’s food supply, do so without waste. 

Today, as in other days, livestock are brought to 
you in all conditions of disease and infection. Mer- 
chants, feeders, brokers, growers and all others con- 
nected with the supply of your raw material, so far 
as my information goes, have never come up to the 
point of eliminating diseased animals, nor of adopting 
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such sanitary measures at home as are necessary to 
prevent the spread of infection and disease. 

Your establishments have incurred the expense and 
are bearing the additional drain upon your finances 
to provide necessary appliances, laboratories, etc., 
together witb scientific men to cull out the infected 
and save the consumer from inoculating himself with 
disease and death. The Government has called upon 
you for these inspections, and this added expense, 
but in recent political investigations concerning the 
high cost of living I have not heard that your busi- 
ness has been given credit for this additional ex- 
pense. Neither have I heard any serious agitation 
in Congress with reference to requiring producers of 
raw material in your line to furnish you with anl- 
mals less infected with diseases. 

So, while the country is willing to use and profit 
by all the advances you have made, there seems to 
he at the same time a willingness to abuse you for 
adding any part of the expenses for these public re- 
quirements to the prices which you charge for your 
products. 


Cc. W. ASHCRAFT 
(President Inter State Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


No Need for Trade Jealousy. 

In the oll mill business I have several competitors. 
Most of them secm to feel especial pleasure at every 
success, and to sympathize in losses or mistakes. 
But one competitor seems to be entering on a spell 
of sickness every time he hears I have made a 
dollar, and bis cup of happiness seems to run aver 
when I mise the mark. Are there any such among 
you packers? (Laughter.) 

Then I have heard that some oil mill men would 
put you packers out of business, and feed, wash and 
lubricate the world with cottonseed oil. And I have 
heard that a few packers would try to convince the 
world that all known diseases and many new com- 
plications lurk in cottonseed oil. It is a matter of 
general felicitation, however, that most oil mill men 
and most packers look further than the petty tran- 
sactions of a single day to the patriotic purpose of 
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business—the supplying of human 
honorable methods. 

Profit in business should not be the first 
tion. 


needs by honest, 
considera- 
Soldiers are trained from youth to give or take 
life if necessary to preserve the peace or protect life 
and home and native land. 
is to kill if and how to kill. They get 
their pay at but this incident. 
They are in the army not for pay, but for the pro- 
tection ef the common good. 

Shall we soldiers in the 


Their entire life training 
necessary, 
is a 


intervals, mere 


business world who are 
net to kill and destroy, but that people shall 
have life aud have it more abundantly—shall we be 
cousidered less patriotic and more greedy than they 
who with muritions of war go out for destruction? 
No man can get ail the 
monopoly on patriotism. 


come 


business, po man has a 
The fearless Schley in the 
crowning event of his life explained: ‘‘There is glory 
enough for all.” And there is also business enough 
for all. The oil mill man cannot reverse the order 
of the ages and feed the world on cottonseed prod 


ucts alone. Neither can the packer stop the ever 
expanding mind of the race and bind meu forever to 
eat pickled pork and stuffed sausages only, when 
there is a possibility of hogless lard and fried 


chicken Southern style. (Laughter.) 

Each preduct has or will find its place, and instead 
of attacking ene another or circulating damaging re 
ports about either products or packing- 
house preducts, we should all, like loyal patriots, 
charged with the great duty of supplying food to the 
world, use each of our 
measure. 


cottonseel 


products to its utmost 


Food Preducer Is the Real Patriot. 


And thus we approach a relation 
the ol} milk men and the packer. If I were called 
upon for a definition of a patriot, 1 would say he is 
a produecr ef happiness. We are too prone to think 


correct between 


of patriotism as flourishing only beneath the flutter 
ing flag er amid the cannon’s roar. 
To my mind, the man who cures a ham, packs it 


in an attraetive canvas and arranges for its trans 
portation te the needy hungry, wherever there is need 
or hunger, should be accorded a higher place as a 
patriot tham he with musket or sword to 
produce misery and death. 

The men ef the South as soldiers, both rank and 
file, earned for themselves undying fame. But re 
turning frem the war and taking up the pursuits of 
they bave established the name and fame of 
their beleved country in the hearts of the needy the 
world over. Taking up the work of readjustment and 
rebuilding, the work of construction 
destruction, they have converted forest 
waste place into garden. They mas 
ter and slave wow march side by side in agricultural 
and industrial life, converting the land into a bless 


who goes 


peace, 


instead of 
into field and 


who were once 


ing at home and a benefactor throughout the wide 
wide work. 
And it is wo matter of anéient history when fore 


bodings ef bunger and distress haunted the growers 
of livestoek 4n the West, until necessity, the mother 
ilways of tuvention, compéled the production of re 
frigerated cars-and-otherwise applied refrigeration 
to the packinghouse busigess. Farmers still live who 
burned corn for tuel 4¥ould anyone of you hold bi 
fore your sons as the Ydeal life one of the military 
geniuses of the world Ym preference to the men who 
devoted their lives: to reconstructing 
so as to give food at moderate prices throughout the 


have conditions 


world, and at the same time make an adequate mar- 
ket for the abundant crops of the West by feeding 
and marketing livestock? 

When every other test of fidelity had been ap- 


plied, the elimax was reached in the command, ‘‘Feed 
my little enes.”’ Aud in the final 
test applied to your life 
soldiers or your reputation as 


day the supreme 


will not be your record as 
but ff you 
will be be- 
throughout the 
who 


financiers, 
are given a welcome into eternal bliss it 
you found the 
sent them food. 
congested 


cause hungry 
Men 


in overabundance in 


world 
material, 
districts, and 
of transportation 
are exemplifying 
the highest order of patriotism, and that is what the 
world finds you doing. 

With abundant ylelds of grain and therefore abun- 
dant supplies of livestock, the western farmer found 
himeelf absolutely impoverished with his wealth until 


and take raw 
some 
prepare it for devise 


aud distribution to 


use, means 


needy quarters, 


you, Mr. Packer, made a market for him. And the 
hungry in other parts of the world were starving, 
unable to reach the abundance of the West, until 


yeur industry @iscovered the way and built the trans- 
pertation facilities that successfully distribute and at 


the same time richly improve the quality of these 


products in every quarter of the globe. 
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There Is Danger in This Success. 


But there is more danger to you and me alike in 
the pursuit of our business than to many in other 
Just as our opportunity for serving the world 
is greater, so also is our danger of moral degeneracy 
greater. 

For instance, 


lines. 


if a lawyer becomes over zealous in 


his profession, he may injure his health by over- 
work or may be called a fanatic or crank, or may 
otherwise receive the ridicule of his fellows. But 


the effect on society is beneficial instead of harmful, 


for his activities secure a closer attention to law, 
violators are less bold in their activities. Suppose a 
physician is over zealous. Disease is met and con- 
quered, suffering is palliated, the distressed com- 


forted. 
happiness enlarged. 


Society is blessed and the sum of human 


gut suppose you and I become fanatic and the 
greed for gain superseces the patriotic desire to 
serve. Can tongue or pen describe the misery and 


c & 
Provision & 


OGDEN 
Packing 


(Pittsburgh Co.) 


Vice-President of the Association, 
want that might fvllow? ‘Beware, oh man, how 
thou buildest wall about that which is God's, and 
eallest it thine own.”’ The zealous lawyer’s success 
finds expression in better social relations, and lawyer 


and client grow 
finds 
and therefore a 


zealous doctor’s 
healthy body 


strong together. The 


success its expression in a strong 


healthy mind and heart. 
But your success and mine might find expression in 
the cold, with it 


ean finally make us close and selfish, over zealous in 


irresponsive dollar. Close relation 


gaining it es representing our and we run 


success, 
to innumerable extremes, dangerous alike to ourselves 


and society. 


Some of the logical results would be unholy com- 
yHinations to control and direct the products of toil 
into channels for selfish ends, regardless of human 
deprivation and suffering Personal ambition would 
run riot and the common good lack an advocate. In 
the midst of abundance the people would starve, and 
with raiment everywhere the unfortunate go naked 
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and cold. Palaces could crown the bigh places, but 
they would rise from a sea of squalor and misery. 
Ignorance aud prejudice would menace the very foun- 


dations of our institutions. 


Oil Mill Men and Packers True Patriots. 

But the evidence is on every hand that oi) mill 
men and packers are truly patriots. Calling to their 
assistance the brightest intellect of the world, they 
have converted products into mighty articles 
of commerce. Calling to their assistance the 


waste 


inven- 


tive genius of the world, they have discovered and 
applied the secrets of nature in refrigeration, and 
the principles of mechanics in transportation, until 


no quarter of the globe remains of necessity unsup- 
plied with the choicest products of our toil. Calling 
to their assistance the financial geniuses of the world, 
they have developed trade relations in every quarter, 
so that our favorite sections no longer seethe with 
the decay of superabundance because of inadequate 
markets, while other parts of the world famish and 
die of want that cannot be supplied. 

According to my understanding of its teachings, I 
um an earnest believer in the Christian religion, and 
love the work of the organized church with every 
energy of my soul. I believe that through its agen- 
cies must and will be attained that ideal ef peace 
on earth, good will towards men, when the kingdom 
of God shall come upon earth, as it is in Heaven. 
But I do not believe that attainments can 
ever be realized through visionary methods, but must 
be attained by the practice of practical religion in 
life. Men are commanded everywhere to 
be “Doers of the word, and not hearers only.’’ 

Each of us, gentlemen, have our part in this great 
task, no less than tbe clerical element in our society. 
I was much interested in an incident that I heard 
related not long ago concerning a prominent minister 
in New York City. His family physician was a 
member of his church, but the y;bhysician did not 
often attend the preaching The minister 
remonstrated with him frequently, but still the phy- 
sician did not cceme. Finally the minister beeame 
desperately ill. The doctor was on hand; he eared 
for him patiently, skilfully, earnestly, until the 
preacher back to health and his 


these 


everyday 


service. 


was delivered 
faiily. 

Meeting the physician on the 
said: “I want my Dbill.’’ 

The doctor said: ‘‘Oh, there is no bill.”’ 

“Oh, but I must pay it. I believe that is ene of 
the things that brings the minister into reproach, the 
fact that they do not always look after such items 
and such affairs. I want to pay the bill.’’ 

‘1 will make a trade with you,’’ the doctor said. 
“You keep me out of Hell just as long as you ean 
and I will keep you out of Heaven just 
I can.’’ (Laughter.) 


street one day he 


as long as 


Have Not Been Unfair to Producer or Con- 


sumer, 
You migbt uot be held guiltless had you taken 
from the producer at unfair prices and delivered to 
the consumer at exerbitant advance in priee. But 


such is not the case. 
Cotton seed have advanced in price paid to the 
farmer for them more than 500 per cent., although he 
has contributed not one mite of money or energy to 
this result. In &pite of this advance in 
the raw material, cottonseed oil is still the cheapest 
the whole there is 
no other form of protein to he had at prices any 
where approximating the price of cottonseed meal. 
And with steers selling at 11 cents on foot, no fair- 
minded will undertake to claim that any 


imilar advarce has been made in your products, al- 


bring about 


edible ofl in round world, while 


person 


though the cost of production is constantly increased, 
hoth by cost of raw material and the ever-increasing 
attractiveness of preparation and packages and other 
service required by the consumer. 

A fair-minded public will not 
the prating 


always give ear to 
will day discover 
that a-blow dealt to the converter of raw material is 


demagogue, but one 


a blow alike to both producer and consumer. 


Other Mutual Interests of the Twe Indus- 
tries. 

While dovetail in with ours in the 
markets of the world, and we are concerned alike in 
adequate supply of raw material, yet our relation ex- 
tends much beyond this point. An adequate supply 
of livestock is dependent upon abundant and cheap 
feed, and the oil mill is the producer of the 
cheapest feed on earth when quality is considered, 
or the richest, best feed on earth when price is con- 
sidered. 

The broad cattle ranges of the West are things of 
Production of livestock in that section 


your 


products 


man 


the past. 
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must covtinually decrease. Improved transportation 
facilities and the excellent shipping qualities of grain 
have establishctd markets everywhere, and grain as a 
feed must hecume more and more expensive. 

Cotten seed do not ship well, but they produce a 
feed concerning the virtues of which the half has 
Lever yet been told. The size of no other crop so 
regularly and rapidly increased within recent years. 
Demonstrations under Government supervision have 
shown that the South can be the greatest corn-rais- 
ing country in the world. Grasses of all kinds suit- 
able for grazing and for hay grow readily through- 
out the South in profuse abundance. Livestock suffer 
little in the South from extreme weather conditions. 
The one great drawback from tick fever is now un 
derstood and is being rapidly eliminated. 

The South is convenient to you from a_ transporta- 
tion standpciat. It offers the best field now avail- 
able for the development of the livestock industry. 
The oil mill holds the strongest position in this field 
of endeavor. Your relation with us should be close 
now, and become more intimate within each passing 
year. We invite you to the South to make hay with 
us while the sun shines, to feed cattle and hogs with 
us through our short mild winters, to revel with us 
through green pastures in the delightful spring time, 
and eat turkey, hog and hominy at the glorious 
‘Thanksgiving. 

And while you need the oil mill man as your chief 
assistant to increase your supply of raw material, we 
need you as a right hand man in disposing of our 
meal, hulls and oil. 

In the Fight for Oleomargarine. 

Let me speak our appreciation of every word of 
commendation you have spoken concerning the value, 
purity and desirability of food articles containing 
cottonseed oil. Let me say, too, that we most cor- 
dially join hands with you in the fight before Con 
gress to have repealed that most oppressive and in- 
iquitous tax on oleomargarine. It is a shame upon 
our civilization that an article of food so pure and 
wholesome and so much needed by the great mass 
of American citizenship should be taxed out of exist- 
ence in a Government pretending to be for all the 
people instead of a favorite few. 

We need a closer relation with you in the develop- 
ment of cattle raising in the South, that thereby 
we may increase the demands for cottonseed meal 
and hulls. And it is especially pleasing to us to see 
the many favorable things your trade papers have to 
say in favor of cattle that have been ‘‘finished off’’ 
with our products. 

In facet, gentlemen, we are happy at every pleasant 
relation now existing, and I am come to say that as 
to an extension of these relations: ‘‘Barkis is will- 
“ 

If we all can but keep steadily before us in the 
future, as we have done in the past, that through 
our business we have great opportunity to do patriotic 
service in our day and generation, if we continue to 
keep before us the fdeal of service and descend not 
to battle for spoils, we shall be able to keep the 
moral balance of our business on the right side, and 
in due time it shall be justly said to us, ‘‘When I 
Was hungry you fed me; enter into my joy.” 

We felicitate ourselves upon every relation with 
you now, and welcome every overture for an exten- 
sion ef these relations. In ploughman phrase: 

“God grant you speed 
Still daily to grow wiser, 

And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did the adviser.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT: Our next address will 
be by Mr. H. C. Gardner, of Chicago, on 
“Insulation and the Application of Refrigera- 
tion in the Meat Industry.” I take pleasure 
in introducing Mr. Gardner. 

MR. GARDNER: I have been very much 
impressed with the words of those who have 
preceded me respecting what they have said 
about economy in the packing business, and 
how it really amounts to the truest of all 
conservation. 

In the early days of meat killing and pack- 
ing in this country there were two develop- 
ments that moved side by side about the 
same time, that were brought forward and 
grew rapidly in prominence and perhaps grew 
with greatest strides in the early meat pack- 
ing trade in St. Louis and in some other 
cities. These two methods were meat can- 
ning, preservation of meat by cooking it to 
a sterile condition and hermetically sealing 
it in tin cans and refrigeration. 

I have studied somewhat the early his- 
tory of refrigeration, and it seems to me 
that if the refrigerating machine, as we 
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know it now, had been possibly 30 or 35 
years ago, St. Louis would have been the 
great packing center, because St. Louis got 
an early start, and except for the necessity 
of refrigeration by ice harvested in winter, 
undoubtedly would have been, if not in the 
lead, at least a very close second. You 
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know how the business came to the front in 
Chicago because of the better facilities for 
getting ice and the longer so-called packing 
season during cool weather. 

My subject is somewhat technical, and I 
shall be unable, like those who preceded me, 
to address you except by reading. 


INSULATION AND THE APPLICATION OF RE- 
FRIGERATION IN THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


By Horace C. Gardner 


The subject of this paper may at first seem to you 
like two subjects combined in one. It is fair to say 
at the outset that the character and effectiveness of 
insulation have much to do with the effective appli- 
eation of refrigeration in the various parts of the 
meat industry. 

As an illustration, take the question of refrigera- 
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tion in chill rooms. There are several ways, among 
them direct expansion of ammonia in pipes, cold 
brine pumped through pipes, and the open brine or 
sheet system. With the Iast-named method or system 
it is essential to have much better insulation under 
the refrigerating chamber and between it and the 
meat hanging rooms than with the other two systems. 
The reason for this is that the cold brine coming in 
direct contact with the floor is much more apt to 
develop condensation or even frosty condition beneath 
than is the cold air from direct expansion pipes to 
brine pipes. 

This shows why it has seemed best to the writer 
to treat the whole subject under this dual head. 


Early Insulation in Beef Houses. 


When the writer’s experience began about twenty- 
seven years ago the common practice for insulating 


beef houses at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, was 
by means of air spaces made with dressed and 
matched lumber and paper. Among the earliest ap- 
plications, some of the largest chill rooms then in 
use were insulated merely by setting 2-inch x 4-inch 
studs vertically against the outer brick wall, and ap- 
plying on the inside of the studs twe courses of 
dressed and matched flooring, with one course of straw 
paper between. The vertical air spaces thus formed 
were enclosed at the top and bottom so as to prevent 
them from forming chimneys. The source ef refrigera- 
tion was natural ice. 

Of course this insulation was not effective, but it 
served its purpose, and chill rooms built in this 
manner and refrigerated with natural ice constituted 
one of the principal bases for the revolution in the 
fresh meat industry. 

Later adaptations of the same idea comprised the 
building of two and sometimes three air spaces, each 
separated from the other by dressed and matched 
lumber and paper. A little later strips separating 
the lumber were placed horizontally so as te decrease 
the tendency toward internal circulation ef the air. 
Improved building papers were used instead of the 
straw paper and waterproof papers were introduced 
and found very much better. 

Among the early methods of insulation within the 
writer's experience was the double-wall method, still 
well-known and considerably used where land values 
and space available do not prevent. An early plant 
built in East St. Louis had three walls and two 
spaces, both stuffed with sawdust. This insulation 
was very effective, and when the building was torn 
down in 1893 was found to be in good condition, but 
the walls were too thin and had buckled badly. 

About fifteen years ago one of the old perk ware- 
houses built and used by the late B. P. Hutchinson, 
familiarly known as “Old Hutch,’’ was remodeled 
and the insulation removed. This insulation was 
found to be composed of vertical studs set with their 
faces ten inches from the brick wall. Common 
boards were nailed on these studs with paper back 
of them and the space was nominally filled with 
sawdust. A considerable portion of the space was 
found to have been filled with second salt. The house 
had given good service, although it is not fair to 
conclude that the insulation was highly effective. 


Other Methods of Insulation. 


Among the less common of the older methods of 
insulation might be mentioned the quite extensive 
use in the southern part of this country of cotton- 
seed hulls for stuffing spaces. This is effective, but 
absorbs moisture and decays rapidly. 

Another material very much in use about twenty 
years ago, and to some extent still used, is granulated 
cork. During the first ten or twelve years of the 
experience of Swift & Company’s car lines the roofs 
were all stuffed with this material. When properly 
compressed it constitutes an effective insulation, but 
the later experience was that the ceilings of the cars 
became decayed and the cork began to sift out and 
fall on the meat. In the case of wrecked cars, 
also, the beef frequently got badly discolored and con- 
taminated by the cork when the cars were broken. 

Hair felt was recognized at an early date as an 
excellent insulation and soon came into use, particu- 
larly for insulating cars. When dry it is very effec- 
tive, and has the advantage of having some strength 
and of being elastic, which qualities make it quite 
suitable for use in car insulation. 

Mineral wool was tried and found excellent as a 
heat resister. Its use was quite extensive, and it is 
used considerably today for stuffing insulating spaces. 
It has the disadvantage, however, of an inherent 
tendency to pack or settle, which continues for a 
long time. 

About twenty years ago some parties ta California 
discovered that the tule grass, which grows in the 
marshes of the Sacramento Valley and which has a 
large pulpy stem, had a high insulation vaiue, and 
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attempts were made to found an insulation business, 
using this material. It was used locally with fair 
success, but the business never amounted to much. 

Asbestos has long been recognized as an excellent 
material, and has, like mineral wool, the advantage 
of being incombustible. Doubtless it would have 
come into much wider use except for its high cost. 

Various other mineral matters have been suggested 
and to some extent used, including carbonate of mag- 
nesia, from which very effective steam pipe cover- 
ings are commonly made, also infusorial earth. This 
last named is not quite so effective as asbestos, and 
is apt to pack in the spaces and to be objectionable 
in case of getting accidentally sifted onto the prod- 
uct. 


Charcoal and Sawdust as Insulating Materials. 


Another material which was and still is used ex- 
tensively in Great Britain, and particularly on ship- 
board in the meat carrying trade, is charcoal. This 
seems to be a favorite material with English en- 
gineers, and when dry is quite effective. It has the 
great disadvantage that if the spaces are accidentally 
broken into, the charcoal sifts out readily, and of 
course damages very greatly any product upon which 
it falls. The writer of this will never forget some 
experiences during the Spanish-American war, when 
it became necessary to remove insulation of this type 
from a meat-carrying vessel and refit the same to 
carry army beef to the West Indies. The job was 
undertaken in July and at about the hottest period 
encountered that Working in the hold of 
this vessel removing the old insulation was as nearly 
a man-killing job as could be imagined. 

Sawdust and mill shavings have used for 
stuffing insulation spaces to a very large extent, and 
when dry and well-packed have given excellent re 
sults. As an illustration of this there may be men- 
tioned some meat refrigerators Cuba 
during the Spanish-American These were in- 
tended only for temporary the desire to 
have the construction as cheap as possible and at the 
same time tv have the insulation quite effective. 

The buildings were built of wood with two sets of 
studs, also two sets of floor joists and ceiling joists. 
These were set with relation 


summer. 


been 


established in 
war. 


use, hence 


to each other so as to 
leave a completely encircling space 14 inches through. 


This space was entirely stuffed with dry pine saw- 
dust in some cases, and mill shavings in others. At 
Santiago, about the hottest place on the island, this 
refrigerator when filled with product was frequently 
closed up and the machine stopped overnight, and 
the temperature rise experienced ranged from 3 de- 
grees to 4 degrees. The outer sheathing was two 


courses of dressed and matched pine, with one course 


of paper between them, and the inner lining a single 


course of dressed and matched pine with one course 
of paper. 

A few years ago the writer’s attention was called 
to the bark of the redwood tree. This bark is very 
thick, and when cut crosswise is found to be pe- 
cullarly constructed, having hair-like fibers  inter- 
spersed with capillary spaces. It has about half the 
density of the wood itself, and without any doubt 
would make an effective insulation. 


Many 
used 


combinations of various materials have been 
insulation. About twenty 
years ago the writer used on a cold storage building 
in Boston a 4-inch course of terra cotta tile laid on 
the inside of the brick then two air 
spaces made with dressed and matched lumber and 
The operators of this building were very 
much pleased with it and were in the habit of mak- 
the exaggerated statement that all they had to 
do was to get it good and cold in winter and let it 
alone all Generally speaking there is 
nothing to be gained by combining different kinds of 
insulation, but the same space and money may better 
be used for more of the one kind chosen. 


and proposed for 


walls, and 


paper. 
ing 


summer. 


Fundamental Qualities of Insulation. 


In considering the sdoption of any kind of insula- 
tion it is well to specifically the funda- 
mental qualities that ought to be included. Among 
these may be mentioned the following: 

(a) The heat resisting qualities must be high. 

(b) A waterproof material desirable, or 
at any rate a material that does not absorb and re- 
tain moisture readily. 

(c) The material must be free from odors. 

(4) It shonld be vermin proof. 

(e) The material not be subject to 
decay. 

(f) An ideal materiai would naturally be fireproof. 
At any rate, fire resisting quality is desirable. 

(g) For use in refrigerator cars some flexibility, 
also 
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would be 


should rapid 


some mechanical strength is essential. 
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A brief examination of the foregoing will lead to 
the conclusion that no one material combines all of 
the desirable qualities. For instance, mineral wool 
is excellent in many respects, but has been found 
to absorb moisture so readily and to retain it so 
tenaciously that in many places it is unsuitable. 
Sawdust and mill-shavings, cottonseed hulls and char- 
coal have good heat resisting qualities, but are all 
absorbents of moisture, and the sawdust and shav- 
ings decay rapidly when moist. None of these is fire- 
proof, but, on the contrary, all are quite inflammable. 
Mice and particularly rats are apt to eat into spaces 
filled with sawdust and charcoal and infest them. 

Study the qualities of all the various materials 
mentioned and you will conclude that none is ideal. 
In choosing an insulation it is advisable to consider 
all of the good points and the disadvantages also, 
taking into consideration the particular needs of the 
ease. If the building is fireproof, obviously an in- 
sulation should be at least substantially fireproof and 
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of such character as to be long-lived; if a wooden 
structure, particularly if likely to be remodeled or 
devoted to other purposes, the same qualities are not 
essential. 

There has come into very common use within the 
last decade a material for insulation that embraces 
perhaps more of the desirable qualities and less of 
the undesirable ones than any other material in com- 
mon use. This is made from cork cuttings and is in 
fact Inmber made from cork. There are two kinds 
one in which the granulated cork 
is mixed with an asphaltic binder and compressed 


extensively used, 


into blocks or sheets, the finished product being a 
mass of cork particles with interstices filled with 
bitumen. It will be seen at a glance that this ma- 


terial embodies many of the desirable qualities, but 
it has the disadvantage of being largely constituted of 
an inflammable substance. 

The other form of cork 
is known as pure cork. 


what 
The process of manufacture 


lumber or beards is 
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is about as follows: The cork cuttings are ground 
to about the size of buckwheat or small peas. The 
mass is then heated and brought to a temperature 
which causes the natural gum of the cork to exude. 
In this condition it is somewhat sticky. The mass 
is then put into » form and compressed and further 
heated and finally cooled, so that when released from 
the form it is a solid compact body. 

The natural gum of the cork unites the particles 
and no extraneous binder or other material is used. 
It has somewhat better heat resisting qualities than 
the impregnated cork and has the additional advan- 
tage of being non-inflammable, and in fact is a very 
good fire resistant. It can be burned provided the 
fire be maintained with some other material, but is 
accepted by the insurance companies as practically 
fireproof. 


Uses for Pure and Impregnated Cork Boards. 


Experience has shown that the pure cork board 
absorbs but little moisture, that it retains its binding 
qualities even when submerged in water, and that it 
does not readily decay and ddes not attract and ab- 
sorb moisture as do most fibrous and granular ma- 
terials. On the whole, these two forms of cork 
boards or cork lumber constitute the most attractive 
insulation where permanency is desired. 

The impregnated cork is quite suitable for use on 
floors where there is needed and where there is ap- 
plied a wearing floor above; for instance, 2 inches to 
3 inches of concrete for wearing purposes. The fact 
that it is not fireproof is not a particular disadvan- 
tage when used on the floor with fireproof material 
underneath and above it. The experience in fighting 
fires is that the floors of any buildings are always 
wet, and in fact generally flooded, and the floor ma- 
terial is generally not involved in the combustion. 

The impregnated cork is somewhat better for floor 
than the pure cork, spite of 
in ordinary packing moisture will 
through the wearing floor and will impregnate 
insulation that is capable of taking up 
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precaution 
get 
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houses, 


tloor 
moisture. 

For wall insulation the pure cork sheets, applied 
with Portland cement plaster and finished with a half- 
inch to %-inch rich cement plaster finish, constitute 
an excellent and long-lived insulation. It is 
sary to use great care in applying this insulation, 
laying it usually in two courses, the first being care- 
fully cemented to the wall, then the second course 
the first course, all joints being mis- 
the sheets being secured to the first 
course by driving wooden skewers diagonally through 
them and iuto the first course. 

In applying any insulation continuity is very desir- 

The best materials if applied in a slipshod 
and if penetrated by beams, particularly steel 
beams or by other structural materials, cannot give 
first class results. Wooden beams passing through 
insulation and resting on the bearing walls have been 
found to rot off at the insulation line in a very few 
years, 

In the best modern construction all these points 
are considered and the envelope of insulation is car- 
ried continuously around the refrigerated space. The 
great desirability of this will readily be grasped 
when we consider that iron and steel have several 
hundred times the capacity for conducting heat that 
cork has. 
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The Application of Refrigeration. 


The application of 
within well-insulated 


refrigeration must be of course 
spaces. Any application to be 
effective must take into consideration the product 
dealt with, and the necessity for maintaining high 
condition in all respects must not be overlooked. The 
mere chilling of product is not at all sufficient. As 
an example, the old-method of refrigerating poultry 
was to pack it in broken ice. The chilling was effec- 
tively done, but the product became wet and more or 
soiled, and very unattractive as compared with 
poultry refrigerated in the modern cooler where the 
air is dry. 

Humidity must always be reckoned with. Some 
products require a substantial drying, and others be- 
come damaged or at least depreciated in looks if 
materially dried. 

In the case of warm carcasses of beef and mutton, 
the exterior moisture is always given off freely upon 
placing them in the cooling room. It is desirable 
to get rid of this surface moisture, At the same 
time, if the air be too rapidly changed and main- 
tained in too dry a condition, the exterior of the 
carcasses will become somewhat yellowed and take 
on a parchment-like appearance. The actual shrink- 
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age in weight is also excessive. Exposed lean parts 
also blacken quite readily. 

Much drier conditions are permissible in the case 
of hogs dressed for packing purposes. With these 
the appearance of the rind and the actual shrinkage 
are not so important, because the goods are cured in 
salt or in pickle, and any excessive shrinkage is im- 
mediately made up, so that the cured weight is the 
same in one case as in the other. 


An Abandoned Theory of Meat Refrigeration. 


Twenty-odd years ago there used to be prevalent 
the theory that great care was necessary not to re- 
frigerate warm carcasses too rapidly. With modern 
ammonia refrigerating machinery and the usual 
methods of applying refrigeration, there is no danger 
in this respect. In fact, it is quite desirable to re- 
frigerate quite rapidly. 

The old theory doubtless grew out of peculiar con- 
ditions in connection with the Australian frozen meat 
industry. The earliest refrigerating machines suc- 
cessfully used in this trade were of the cold air type, 
in which the air was compressed and cooled under 
pressure, and then expanded and directed into re- 
frigerating rooms. The writer has seen temperatures 
as low as sixty degrees below zero F. at the outlet 
box of these machines on shipboard. 

Of course this exceedingly low temperature was 
only local, but it doubtless was true in a few cases 
that meat was frozen on the exterior with such great 
rapidity as to seal up the pores and prevent the 
escape of some gases that by the ordinary refrigera- 
tion process leave the warm meat within the first few 
hours. The writer has never seen a case where harm 
was done by too rapid refrigeration, but has had 
cases so specifically described that he is convinced 
there was in the early history of the meat freezing 
business some experience of this kind. 

Meat intended to be frozen should be refrigerated 
in the ordinary manner for the first twenty-four 
hours. The exterior moisture should be gotten rid of 
quite thoroughly, and then the freezing should be done 
immediately and rapidly. Do not fear to do it too 
rapidly. 


Three Methods of Applying Refrigeration. 


There are three general methods now in common 
use for taking heat out of refrigerated spaces, or of 
applying refrigeration to rooms in which meat products 
are handled. They may be described as the direct 
expansion method, the brine pipe method and the open 
brine sheet or curtain method, the last named being 
an invention of the writer of this. These methods 
all have their advantages and disadvantages, and 
should not be considered strictly as equivalents. Some 
are better adapted for certain uses and others for 
other uses. 

It is the writer’s firm belief that the open brine 
sheet method is the best for the initial refrigeration 
of warm carcasses. Experience has shown that the 
vapors coming off the warm product are rapidly ab- 
sorbed, and the air is maintained at the most desir- 
able state of humidity; that there is rapid refrigera- 
tion without undue drying, and that the air is largely 
purified by coming in contact with the wet surface of 
the sheets, 

Direct expansion of ammonia through pipes and 
circulation of cold brine through pipes are _ strictly 
equivalents for maintaining temperatures in ordinary 
meat-curing rooms. Which is the more desirable in 
any given case can be determined only by consider- 
ing the whole plant and its needs, the general idea 
being to avoid unnecessary complications. 

For example, the wholesale house using refrigeration 
merely for the receiving and care of product already 
chilled, and not needing open brine refrigeration, can 
get fully as good results with direct expansion of 
ammonia, and avoid the expense of brine tanks and 
brine pumps. Against this is to be weighed the dis- 
advantage that there is no reserve capacity in case 
of a shut-down, whereas with the brine pipe method 
there is always a stock of cold brine that may be 
circulated for a time. If a plant must have brine 
for chill rooms it is better to use brine also for the 
warehouses, 

The liability to ammonia leaks must be kept in 
mind. The writer has successfully used dry expan- 
sion of amimonia in freezers where delicate products 
have been stored. Even eggs have been and are suc- 
cessfully refrigerated by this method. It is obvious, 
however, that the risk of ammonia fumes permeating 
the product is much greater than the risk of loss 
by any ordinary brine leak. Of course, for low tem- 
perature the brine would be chloride of calcium, and 
while this is not poisonous, it has a bitter taste and 
damages product, whereas ordinary brine leaks do 
little or no damage to the product. 

Recurring here to the open brine sheet method, 
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this is only practicable with chloride of sodium brine, 
as calcium brine has too high an affinity for moisture 
and dries the air too much. 


Use of Brine and Circulation of Air. 


Where refrigeration is to be applied to chill rooms 
by the open brine sheet method, and where meat cur- 
ing rooms or other cold rooms requiring non-freezing 
temperature are situated in other stories of the same 
building and below the chill rooms, or even in other 
buildings but at lower levels than the chill rooms, it 
is frequently practicable to refrigerate these curing 
and storage rooms with brine pipes, allowing the re- 
turn brine from the chill rooms to flow through them 
by gravity on its way back to the brine tanks. This 
is desirable because it saves brine pumping, also it 
brings the brine back to the brine tanks with a 
greater temperature spread. 

For chill rooms and sharp freezers proper circula- 
tion of the air is essential. Experience has shown 
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that the best results are obtained by having re- 
frigerating chambers above the meat rooms and 
freezer space, depending upon the natura) circulation, 
the warm air going up through flues and passing over 
the refrigeration spaces and thence down through 
other flues and over the meat. With proper propor- 
tion of flue area and proper height in the refrigera- 
tion chamber, the finest results are obtained in this 
way. 

It has previously been pointed out that there is 
practically no danger of chilling and freezing too 
rapidly. In freezing beef the color is much better 
if moderate natura’ circulation be maintained and 
freezing be done with great rapidity. 

The application of refrigeration to sharp freezers 
by means of direct expansion of ammonia piping re- 
quires special attention to the ammonia gas tension, 
if the best results are to be secured. A little study 
of the boiling points of ammonia at various pressures 
will show the reason for this. In many establish- 
ments it is desirable to have a special ammonia com- 
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pressor taking its suction from the freezer pipes, and 
either compressing the ammonia to the liquefaction 
tension or to the same pressure as the suction of the 
main compressors, and discharging its gas into the 
main suction pipes. Which of these alternatives is 
better in any given case can only be determined by 
a careful study of the whole refrigeration power 
problem. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the problem 
of the application of refrigeration in any meat estab- 
lishment involves a careful study of all of the classes 
of work to be done and results to be obtained. After 
such study a choice should lie in favor of the method 
that will meet the prime necessities of the business 
adequately, and lend itself most readily to the casual 
or secondary needs with the least amount of compli- 
cation. 

If the brine is to be used for the chill rooms it will 
be best in many cases to use brine for the whole 
plant. On the other hand, if some of the necessary 
conditions can only be met by the use of calcium 
brine or direct expansion, and if the carcasses to be 
chilled are not to be kept long, but are for prompt 
consumption or to go into cure, it is frequently 
better for the sake of simplicity to use the calcium 
brine or the ammonia direct through pipes for the 
chill rooms also. 


MR. McCARTHY: I have received a let- 
ter from one of our honorary members, ad- 
“Dear Charles Roth: 

“On October 2 I was overtaken with vio- 
lent illness, under which I have had severe 
suffering and prostration, but am now on a 
slow course of recovery of strength. I had 
looked forward to the packers’ meeting hope- 
ful of being able to go; but this is all off. 
I will be glad to have you convey my greet- 
ings to the many friends. I have been kind- 
ly remembered with a complimentary ticket 
to the banquet. I trust that you will have 
as enjoyable an occasion as any of the past. 
Sincerely, CHARLES 5B. MURRAY.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Before someone pre- 
sents the motion to adjourn, I wish to thank, 
in behalf of the Association, the gentlemen 
who have so kindly addressed us so inter- 
estingly and instructively, and I would like 
to have a rising vote to that effect. 

Unanimous vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion to ad- 
journ is in order. 

A VOICE: I move we adjourn. 

Motion duly seconded and carried. Where- 
upon an adjournment was taken to Tues- 
day, October 15, 1912, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


_—— — 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuesday, October 15, 1912 


The meeting was called to order at 10:20 
a. m., the President, Mr. Corkran, in the 
chair. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it will be 
our effort to close the business meetings with 
just a morning session. This will give you 
an excellent opportunity to visit your friends 
before the annual banquet tonight. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you this morning Mr. C. H. MacDowell, 
president of the Armour Fertilizer Works, 
Chicago, who will give us an address on 
“Conservation of Waste. The Meat Pack- 
ers’ Early and Late Contributions to Real 
Conservation. The Lessons and Benefits to 
Be Drawn.” 

MR. MACDOWELL: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

There are wastes and waists. There is a waste of 
land. There are waste places in history. There are 
wastes of the sea, waste pipes, waste baskets. There 
is waste of body and mind. There is waste by war, 
waste by political disturbance, waste by system and 
by lack of system. A ship has a waist, so has a 
violin. There is waste made from waste. There fs 
the waste which the insurance people know so well, 
the oily waste made from waste, and waste which is 
sometimes canned. ; 

A milk wagon was run into by a trolley car and 
milk was spilled all over the street. A thrifty in- 
dividual, looking over the head of a stout woman, 
exclaimed: “Oh, my, what a waste!’’ She turned on 
him savagely and told him to mind his own business. 

These wastes could have been avoided. There is 
the waist that the young man’s arm goes around. 
Then there ts the peek-a-boo waist. Wastes are ex- 
pensive! 
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CONSERVATION OF WASTE 


The Meat Packers’ Contributions to Real Conservation 
By C. H. MacDowell, President, Armour Fertilizer Works 


Waste is substantially the difference between suc- 
cess and making both ends meet, or hardly that. 


Waste of opportunity, time, energy, product, 
money, tell a large part of the story of success or 
failure. Avoidance of waste, therefore, is a_ basic 


matter, and its study one of great interest to the 


people generally. The old adage, ‘‘Waste not, wanf 
not,’ works out nearly 100 per cent. good 

It would look to the innocent bystander that at 
ithe present time waste was more prevalent than at 


any time ia our history. The scale of living among 
all classes is pitched high. Money comes easy and 
goes easy. Time slips by and procrastination is ram- 
pant. Labor is scarce, and is as inefficient as it 
dare be and hold its job. Show is deemed necessary 
in the tome and in the retail shops. 
offices must be maintained for the 
business. The bright lights, 
automobile—they all 


Elaborate 
most ordinary 
the picture theatre, the 
burn up money, energy and 
time 

In manufacturing even the efficient have to use a 
sharp pencil, and only by cutting the corners and 
saving the waste can better than interest be worked 
eut of many ventures. bones and postage 
stampa must be delivered. The cost of doing busi- 
news ig unnecessarily high, and evrybody has to pay 
for #&. Of course, under these circumstances living 
is high. The frugal or so-called ‘‘tight-wad,’’ witb 
his last year’s straw hat, is forced to go up the 
alleys, and it’s extremely unfashionable to be a bit 
out of style. 

Hfficiency is considered a 
everybody ‘‘bats’’ 


Soup 


common enemy, and 
the efficient, and yet our literature 
is teeming with efficiency articles, and it’s quite the 
thing to talk about. 
make fine targets 


Especially efficient organizations 
these days, and the path of the 


successful is strewn with tacks. 


Why the American Packer Is the Best. 


There is an old saying, ‘‘The Scotch gardener is 


the best in the world; if he were not, he would 
starve to death.’’ The American meat packer is th: 
best in the world for much the same reason. Market 


conditions are such that the modern packer must lx 
efficient to be successful. 

The meat packer has reason to be proud of his in 
dustry, and the perfection to which it has been 
He bows 


of fame 


brought in a comparatively short time. 


with reverence in the packer’s hall before 


the portraits of mighty men of business and of 
affairs, who pioneered and developed the modern 
packlug industry. Such men as Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, Morris, Hammond, Plankinton, Dupee and 


others were of unusual mould, of exceptional ability, 
and contributed largely to the health and wealth of 
They pure carbon, and sparkled 
business days, to the credit of the 
aud of the industry. 
with us, and we 


the country were 


in their nation 
Others of the pioneers we have 
counsel with and are proud of ac 
quaintance with such men as Allerton, Layton, Dold, 
Ryan and Roth, respect. fame 
and fortune in their werk in developing modern pack 
ing methods. 


who have achieved 


Meat canning, the refrigerator car, and by-product 
utilization were perfected in a comparatively short 
period following the Civil War, when the middle 
west and southwest tendered hogs and cattle to the 
of the greater fumbers than the 
local demand or the old methods of preservation and 
shipping could well take care of. 
with its thousands of acres of unfenced, nutritious 
grazing land, and the fields of the black-soil 
corn belt could grow at low food cost large numbers 
of food animals. 
facturing 


markets time in 


The large ranch, 
corn 


The East, with its increasing manu 
city demand, and comparatively 
small and high-priced farm lands, could not produce 
stock at a low cost in quantities sufficient to take 
care of their necessities. 

The first move was the shipping of cattle on the 
hoof to the Eastern slaughter houses. It was a long 
trip, the facilities for prompt shipping and feeding 
in transit were not so good as now, and 
limited outlet was developed in that way. With the 
advent of the refrigerator car, which permitted the 
shipment of fresh meats, a considerable business was 
started, due to the saving in freight on the dressed 
earcass as compared with the live animal. The 
larger killing at packing points at once developed a 
serious protiem in the disposal of the offal which 
could not be sold and which must, for health rea- 
be taken care of. 


larger 


only a 


sons 


_ Growth of the Fertilizer Industry. 
“Following the discoveries of Liebig that plants re- 
quired food and that soils after cropping became de- 
pleted in plant food, a limited demand sprang up for 
bone and nitrogenous 
two of the three most essential and expensive ele- 
ments in plant food. The agriculturist almost from 
Adam's time knew that animal matter in the soil 
promoted plant growth. 

The pioneer fertilizer manufacturers of this coun- 
try quickly appreciated that a source of raw material 
for their business existed at the growing packing 
points. They got in touch with the packers, some of 
them taking the offal and converting it into a commer- 
cial article in their own drying plants. Other packers 
installed drying machinery, manufactured fertilizer in- 
gredients, and sold them to the eastern and southern 
manufacturers of fertilizers. The glue maker also 
made his appearance, and relieved the packer of cer- 
tain offal, which he converted into glue and fertiliz 
ing materials. 

This completed the chain of invention necessary to 
most economically supply the East 


materials, as these contained 


with the surplus 
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meat foods of the more 
question primarily not only of the health and com- 
fort of the packing community, but the saving in 
freight over shipping the animal alive, and the mak- 
ing of value of a product heretofore a source of ex- 
pense. 

For a long time it was thought that only the larger 
packinghouses could afferd to instal! plants for the 
utilization of the primary waste, but today the ma- 
chinery necessary for such manufacture is so developed 


western country. It was a 
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that the smaller packinghouses take care of these by- 
products with efficiency and profit. : 

With, the establishment of the large stock yards 
markets the growing of livestock became.a standard 
everyday business, with a large element of the risk 
eliminated.- All grades of stock could be converted 
into cash without delay, and with this knowledge 
stock growing developed rapidly, and has had much 
to do with the successful building up of the country. 

Stock growing is the least exhaustive on soils of 
any agriculture, and tends to maintain a high state 
of fertility. It is a source of economic satisfaction 
that when the animal is shipped off the farm that 
portion not needed to feed, clothe or heal the world 
is returned to the land, that it may grow more grain 
to feed more cattle to feed more people, and that 
through the development of modern packing methods 
every portion of the animal is utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Development of the Secondary By-Products. 


The packer has not been content to rest. with the 
recovery of the primary by-product, 
horns, hoofs, fertilizer, etc., but keeps a corps of 
chemists and engineers busy to the end that more 
valuable products be made from packinghouse offal. 
Ife manufactures animal and poultry feeds, case- 
hardening bone for tempering and coloring steel. He 
pulls wool. He tans the hides and skins. He pre- 
pares sandpaper, curled hair, buttons, hair- 
pins, combs and other manufactured articles from the 
raw materials of his slaughtering. ; 

Some of the packers have gone extensively into the 
manufacture of complete fertilizers, having plants for 
their production at trany points throughout the United 
States. They manufacture thousands of tons of sul- 
phuric acid used in dissolving phosphate to make the 
phosphoric acid soluble as acid phosphate, which they 
combine with dried blood, tankage, bone meals, nit- 
rates, sulphate of ammonia, cotton meal and potash 
in formulas suitable for the different crops, soils and 
climates. This packinghouse fertilizer has contributed 
its share to increased crop production, and is another 
packers’ contribution to the agricultural prosperity 
now so general. 

Live stock must be grown in 
at a less cost. Stock must have cheaper food. How 
can this be brought about? larger 
erops grown at a pound cost to 
grow, so make as good or a 
better profit in growing feeds than he now does, and 
yet sell his product for less. This must come from 
more intensive farming and a larger use of fertilizer. 
setter farming, together with restrictions on_ the 
killing of calves, can reduce the cost of growing live 
stock. Both grain and stock feeding 
be profitable or it will not be followed. 


such as hones, 


soaps, 


larger numbers and 


The answer is, 
less per bushel or 
that the grower can 


farming must 


Wonderful Medicinal By-Products Made by 
Packers. 


Along medicinal lines the packer’s accomplishments 
have been notable. He prepares pepsin from the lin- 
ing of the hog’s stomach, one ounce of which is able 
375 pounds of lean 


from the 


to dissolve meat. He prepares 


dessicated hog, one 


which will 


pancreatin 
convert 


ounce of 
75 ounces of insoluble starch in 
flour or bread into soluble sugars ready for digestion. 
From the thyroid gland of the 
article which is 


sheep he manufac- 
especially useful in the 
goitre, cretinism, rickets and other 
Remarkable results have been obtained 
from its use in increasing the size and general health 
of slow growing children. 

From the dessicated suprarenal glands of the sheep 
is prepared a material which has great power in re- 
ducing hemorrhage and is used in eye surgery. It 
has the property of raising the blood pressure, and in 
recent years has been used successfully as a real an- 
tidote for poisonous snake bites. In a country like 
India, where thousands of people are killed annually 
by bites from cobras, ete., this article becomes one 
of importance. The active principle of this gland is 
called suprarenlin, and is worth $5,000 a pound. It 
takes many thousands of such glands, however, to 
make a pound. 

From cattle the pituitury body, located at the base 
of the brain, contains an active principle which raises 
the blood slows up the heart beat and is 
useful in shortening the time of labor in child-birth. 
The thymus gland from suckling calves is used ex- 
tensively in the treatment of goitre, and has proved 
almost a specific for rheumatism of the joints. The 
parathyroid, the smallest of the ductless glands, is 
used in the treatment of tetany and shaking palsy. 
Lecithin (organic phosphorus) is made from fresh hog 
brains, and is used in the treatment of nervous dis- 
eases. 


tures an 
treatment of 
ailments. 


pressure, 
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A few years ago all of this material was thrown 
away. Research doctors are always calling on the 
packers for material, and further developments may 
confidently be looked for. 


False Conservation and Real Conservation. 

Nowadays one hears much about conservation. The 
magazines have been filled with conservation articles, 
and it has become a political question. Naturally, 
when a new idea is exploited expressing the unformed 
thoughts of our people, the early action taken is 
often of a retarding rather than of a developing 
nature. One cannot but feel that a good deal of the 
conservation you hear so much about tends to re- 
tard the development of the newer country and its 
industries. 

True conservation consists largely in doing well and 
at the right time what is to be done, in making the 
most of what one handles when one has it in the 
wheelbarrow. And in this the packer has given an 
example to other lines of industry, which has been 
followed until today by-product utilization affords 
employment to hundreds of thousands, and adds 
largely to the country’s wealth. 

One might question whether it is best that large 
withdrawals of coal, timber, mineral and agricultural 
lands should be made—‘‘hit or miss.’’ Wouldn’t it 
be better that proper rules and regulations be pre- 
scribed for the cutting of the timber, the mining of 
the coal and the grazing of the sheep and cattle? 
When the coal is needed it should be mined. It 
should be mined with the least possible loss in the 
mining, and it should be burned with the greatest 
efficiency. It can be burned but once. That is true 
conservation. 

The National Bureau of Mines has recently reported 
that in mining five hundred million tons of bitumin- 
ous coal last year two hundred and fifty million tons 
additional were wasted, or left in such shape that it 
cannot be mined. The use of old-fashioned coke ovens 
involves a loss of $40,000,000 a year in by-products. 
Large recoveries of sulphate of ammonia and tar are 
now being made in the coking of coal, and in a few 
years it will be considered indefensible for coke to be 
made in the old-fashioned ovens. 

A billion dollars a year of recoverable nitrogen is 
new going up the chimneys of the United States. A 
great deal of this loss can and will be stopped. The 
sulphur in the smelter gases is now being converted 
into sulphuric acid for chemical and fertilizer manu- 
facture. All these developments are along the line 
of true conservation—as started by the packers. 

It is reported that deposits of potash have been 
found in the western country in what are classified 
as placer deposits. The placer laws are such that 
no association can take up over 160 acres of placer 
ground. If our potash deposits are to be developed 
millions of dollars of investment will be required, 
and no sane association is going to put a several 
million dollar investment on a hundred and sixty 
acre deposit. German mines control several thousand 
acres each. Such laws are opposed to true conserva 
tion and to the public welfare. 


Conservation in the Home and the Hotel. 

After the packer has conserved the waste, made 
the best product out of what he has in hand, and has 
passed the dressed meat on to the public, has the 
latter made the most out of it? Isn’t there large 
waste in the hotel and home? Has the housewife 
bought as she should? Hasn’t she sidestepped the 
cheaper nutritious cuts because their preparation 
entails more time and skill than the juicy sirloin? 

Woukin’t the public gain in wealth and health if 
it possessed more of the packer’s efficiency? Wouldn’t 
there be less reason for the ‘“‘high cost of meat’ 
ery? 

Is the packer doing all he should to increase the 
demand for cheaper cuts? In Europe the good house- 
wife knows how to prepare appetizing dishes from 
the cheaper meats. Why shouldn’t our cooks do the 
same? Can’t they be educated? 

The dressed beef from a steer sells for from $8 to 
$10 less than the packer pays for the live animal. 
This loss is converted into a profit of from $1 to 
$1.50 a head by the utilization of the hide, tallow 
and by-products. In other words, the packer gives 
to the public in the dressed beef price to the dis 
tributing butcher practically all the value of the by- 
product. 

Does the public fully appreciate this, and if not, 
whose fault ts it? In the old days the packer, unlike 
the prophet. was not without honor in his own coun- 
try. The people were proud of his achievements. 
There has been a change of attitude since the good 
old days. The packer has served as a general utility 
‘“‘goat’’ for all hands. * 

The packer and the stock grower are partners. Any 
attack on one affects the other and reacts on the 
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public. The American Meat Packers’ Association and 
the stock grewers can by co-operation materially 
change the’ attitude of the public toward the indus- 
try. 

A story came out of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
last year of a dog in the yard of a mountaineer 
howling so loudly that it attracted the attention of 
a passer-by, who inquired of the owner, *‘What ails 
the houn’—sick?’’ ‘‘Naw—hookworm.’’ ‘‘Hookworm! 
I didn’t know that hurt.”” ‘‘Doesn’t—dawg sitting 
on a burr—too lazy to git up, so he howls!” 


Conservation of the Public’s Good Will. 


Now, the packer is not lazy, but he is busy, and 
apparently takes the burr of popular attack as so 
much a part of the job of being a packer that he 
sometimes forgets to smile, and to go out and 
properly protect and conserve his interest in the 
good-will of the public. It has been delicately sug- 
gested by some good friends of the industry that the 
packer isn’t always the best of diplomats, and that 
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he suffers therefrom; that he hasn’t always met the 
public and the press in the right spirit; that news- 
paper boys. are not keen on packinghouse assign- 
ments; that when an interview is sought to shed 
light on the cabled information that the government 
of Timbuctoo has passed a regulation that no bams 
weighing less than forty-seven pounds each would be 
inspected and passed on to the natives of that re- 
markable country, the reporter is apt to be received 
in the chill room—and his report is of corresponding 
temperature! 

It pays to smile, especially at newspaper men. 
Give them the story, if you can. ‘If not, tell them 
why. Information is their stock in trade. News is 
their livelihood. Responsible newspaper men do not 
betray confidences. You can trust them. Make them 
your friends—they are good friends to have. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce Mr. A. A 
Davidson, of Chicago, who will now talk to 
us on “Inedible Greases and Oils.” 


INEDIBLE GREASES AND OILS 


By A. A. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the American Meat 
l’ackers’ Association: 

It may seem a little strange to many of you 
that a broker should be called upon on such 
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an occasion as this to address you on the subject of 
inedible greases and oils, instead of a_ practical 
grease renderer or grease presser. I must say that 
it struck me very forcibly when I was asked to 
respond to such a subject. 

But I was told that the reason I had been selected 
was owing to the fact that each producer -made his 
own special grade and knew very little about the 
methods and of the many different grades produced 
and placed upon the market by others, and that as 


Davidson 


brokers we were constantly receiving and were fa- 
miliar with the different grades and the methods by 
which they are produced, and therefore I should be 
in a position to address you on this subject. In a 
large measure this is true. As brokers we receive 
all manner of samples representing stock, good, bad 
and indifferent, of all colors and qualities. 

Experience, however, has taught us that in most 
cases the person offering the goods feels that his ig 
a little bit better than that produced by his com- 
petitors. This is only a natural belief on the part 
of the person or company making the grease. While 
their conviction is an honest one, I have often found 
that they have been misled by their own tank man, 
who has displayed a sample of the good run of a 
few tierces, and has given the packer or renderer 
an idea that that is the way their entire output 
was running. 

True, it is difficult and often impossible for a 
small packer or renderer, who renders out but a 
few tierces of grease a week, to secure a uniform 
run, especially where there are hogs condemned by 
the government as unfit for edible purposes, which 
are put into the grease tank. 


Care Needed in Handling and Making Greases. 


Many of the packers who make but one grade 
of grease naturally make a much better grade of 
yellow grease than that made by others who kil! 
heavy enough to warrant their separating the fats 
and making several grades. Yet there is a wide 
difference in the grade of grease made by different 
packers who operate houses of about the same size 
and kill about the same number of hogs. This in 
a great measure is accounted for by some exercising 
greater care than others, in rendering more often 
and in washing the fats before rendering, also in 
skimming their catch basins several times a day. 

I have found in some instances that packers would 
only skim catch basins two or three times a week. 
Naturally their grease would run high in free fatty 
acids, as fats allowed to stand in the catch basins 
decompose rapidly through fermentation, thus sour 
ing the fats and destroying the glycerine, which is 
such a valuable factor in the trade of today. There- 
fore, it is essential that your catch basin should be 
skimmed several times a day while you are slaugh- 
tering, as I believe that in so doing you will find 
it remunerative, and also find a better market for 
your grease. 

In former years greases were all sold on their 
looks and odor, but today most all of it is put 
through a laboratory and the analysis determines 
its value. This is by far the fairest way to both 
buyer and seller, as if the chemist’s test is cor- 
rect, the buyer knows how he can figure out his 
profit on the manufactured goods from the raw 
material, provided the stock shipped is up to the 
sample on which the sale was made. 

In speaking of this, I want to say that some- 
times the goods shipped are not up to the sample, 
although the shipper may feel that they are, as 
he has relied wholly on what his tank man has 
told him. I have had cases to adjust between 
buyers and sellers where the goods were very mueh 
different from the sample on which sale was made, 
and where it would happen that out of a car of 
possibly 100 tierces there might have been only one 
or two tierces in the lot that were equal to the 
sample. 

Yet both principals were honest and would wrosg 
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no one, but upon investigation it was discovered that 
the one who drew the sample took it from only one 


or two tierces, and happened to get into the best 
ones. In drawing the sample, it should be taken 
from many of the tierces at random, say, one out 


of every five, provided the stock runs fairly uniform, 
and if not, it should be taken out of every tierce. 
Packers Should Give It Personal Attention. 
that right 
their 
satisfied 


I believe where all 


personal 


here is packers 
attention until 
tallow and fertilizer 
cent it should and 
handling it in an 
There 
overlooked, 


should direct close 


they are their grease, 
material is 
would if 

intelligent 


small 


bringing them 


their 


every 
employees were 
ind modern 
which, if 


worth Me 


manner. are numerous 
easily make 
that 


same 


points ean 


your grease less 


than 
the 


per 
competitors 


pound 


made by your from exactly 
raw materials, 
The holds 


blood, and 


same good in handling 


other by-products, 


your tankage, 


bones such as casings, 


bladders and hog hair—which latter is now bringing 


a big price since cheaper machines have been made 


for washing and drying it. 

In rendering your fats the 
of the tank should always be 
the gases 


pet cock at 
left open to set 
cooking. <A 
should be shown on 
steam is partly shut 
into the tank should 
the cock 
partly closed exhaust pipe. 

The time of cooking 
f material in the tank. 
thousand pounds of 


the top 
free 
steam pres- 
the 
off so that 
be balanced 
the 


generated while 
about 35 


The 
coming 


sure of pounds 


steam gauge 
the steam 
by the escape through and 


pet now 


depends upon the quantity 
A tank of fifteen to twenty 
material should be cooked for 
while a tank containing 
pounds of material will require 
about 25 pounds steam pressure with a cooking of 
nine hours. 


Usual Grades of Packinghouse Greases. 
The 


plained as 


about eleven 


about five 


hours, 
thousand 


only 


usual grades of packinghouse greases are ex 
follows: 

A” white 
that 


causes 


grease is made from hog materials 
normally lard, but from various 
into grease. It should be 
similar to lard in appearance to be a fancy grade, 
but slightly yellow in ordinary ‘‘A’’ 
white. But in all cases it should be sweet in flavor 
fatty 

“B"’ white grease 
ally of a rank smell 


room 


would make 


are put white 


color to be an 


aud low in free acids. 
has a fawn or buff color, 
from boiled 


fresh 


usu- 
and sausage- 
and cured 


hams 


grease, also spoiled meats 


meat trimmings. 

Yellow grease is rather dark-colored 
grease from ham boiling, which 
by itself would make a ‘“B’’ white grease, but 
when mixed with grease from offal becomes yellow. 
In small establishments, where all grease materials 
are cooked together, the resultant product is yellow. 

Brewn made from all refuse-ylelding 
materials in the packinghouse. Pressed-out grease 
from tankage, dark-colored stock from the offal 
tank, floor scrapings and catch-basin skimmings, all 
go into this. Brown grease runs very high 
in free fatty acids. 

Raw materials for greases of the best grades are 
washed in the tank the same way as lard materials. 
But with the lower grades, such as yellow and 
brown, no washing is performed. 

Before government 
grease was 
the fact that 
into 
grease stock. 


Neatsfoot Oil and Lard Oils. 


made from 


material. such as 


grease is 


usually 


inspection 
as good as it 
certain intestinal 
lard now 


took place, white 
is today, owing to 
fats which formerly 
disposed of through white 


not 


went are 


Neatsfoot oil originally acquired its name from 
oil made from the knee to foot of cattle. After 
the leg is taken from the bullock the shin bone is 
cut out and the hoofs removed. The remaining 
bones are cooked for several hours, after being cov- 
ered with water in a cooking vat. The oil is then 


skimmed and. strained. The pure oil should be 
sweet and test from .2% free fatty acid to .4% and 
10 to 4214 cold test. Winter pressed extra prime 
neatsfoot ofl is made from this stock, seeded in a 
mperature of about 34 deg. Fabhr. for about two 
r three weeks, and then pressed. This will run 
about 1% free fatty acid and 20 cold test. 
Artificial winter pressed extra prime neatsfoot oil 
is made from double-pressed grease oil of high 
Ti nd pure winter pressed extra prime neatsfoot 
il. The mixture is bleached with fuller’s earth, 
d the standard analysis is about 3 to 3%% free 
t acid, and 20 to 25 deg. cold test 
Commercial neatsfoot oil is made from choice 
white grease, seeded and pressed in a temperature 
about 50 deg. Fahr. and bleached with fuller’s 
irth. This runs about 214 to 31%4% free fatty acid; 
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cold test, 40 to 43% deg. The stearine from this 
goes into No. 1 inedible tallow or grease stearine, 


according to the market. 

Winter strained lard oil, pressed from prime 
steam lard, should be sweet in odor, clear and white 
in color. Pressed in a temperature of about 55 


deg. Fahr., it should not contain over 2% free 
fatty acids. 

Extra No. 1 lard oil is pressed from pigs’ foot 
grease, unmerchantable lard, and also from con- 
demned slaughtered or unslaughtered hogs. Color 
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is whitish to light yellow, and it should not exceed 
5 to 6% free fatty acids. 

No. 1 lard oil is made from light-colored grease. 
It has more or less of a rank odor and should not 
exceed 15% free fatty acids. 


No. 2 lard oil is pressed from brown grease. The 
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color is reddish, dark or black, the free fatty acids 
usually running 15 to 25%, though often much 
higher. 

High grades of lard oil are generally made by 


reducing the free fatty acids with caustic soda and 
a bleaching process. 

Tallow oil is made from choice tallow, good color, 
ranging from 1% to 3% free fatty acids, and about 


42%, to 44 deg. titre. Stock is put into seeders 
in liquid form, stored in the seeding room at a tem- 
perature of 85 to 90 deg. Fahr. for three to five 
days, until it forms a. fair grain. The stock is 
well mixed, then pressed. This oil can be used in 
making tallow oils of different grades by refining 
and bleaching. It could be made into acidless tal- 
low oil with caustic soda. 


Corn Oil a Big Competitor. 
‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention,’’ and when 
cottonseed oil linseed oil get to a high price 
level corn oil takes a prominent part, as do many 
other substitutes. Corn oil has many uses, and is 
considered of the large users as superior 
to other oils, especially in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes. 

Corn oil is perhaps the best oil produced at the 
present time for the manufacture of soft soaps. It 


and 


hy some 
semi-drying 


readily saponifies and the finished product is clear 
and transparent, free from clots and granules, and 
is very excellent in color, with an agreeable odor. 


Corn oil makes a very good hard soap in connection 
with hard tallow or cocoanut oil, the hardness of the 
soap being n.odified according to the amount of corn 
oil used. 

Corn oil has many advantages over cottonseed oil, 
particularly in making soft soaps, as it yields to 
the action of the lye readily. Soap and paint manu- 
facturers at home and abroad appreciate its quali- 
ties for their uses, and it is exported in large 
quantities. Linseed oil ranges highest of the drying 
oils for paints, but with an addition of corn oil 
the paint has more elasticity. Corn oil oxidizes 
perfectly with phosphorous chloride, and greatly re- 
sembles gutta percha. It is not liable to become 
rancid, and is fast becoming an article of diet. It 
is used in the arts and sciences in various ways, and 
is a very good oil which assimilates with drying 
oils, non-drying oils and neutral oils. 

The amount of corn oil produced daily is approxi- 
mately 800 barrels. And you should bear in mind 
that this is one of your strong competitors in this 
particular market. 

While the population 
by leaps and bounds, 
than the increase of 
raw materials 


of our country is growing 
greater by far in comparison 
livestock which produces the 
for tallow, greases and oils, yet we 
must not overlook the fact that at the present time 
we are saving and utilizing by-products that for- 
merly went to waste. Think of the garbage of the 
large cities that was formerly consumed to ashes 
in crematories, and which today is being worked 
up through reduction plants and converted into 
grease and tankage for fertilizer. Many millions 
of pounds of garbage grease are made annually by 
all the cities of importance throughout the world. 

In closing I wish to say that I believe this covers 
the subject given me fairly well, but if anyone de- 
sires further information regarding the products men- 
tioned, I shall be glad to have them take it up with 
me after the close of this meeting. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it gives me 
pleasure to introduce to you now Mr. Charles 
A. Sterne, who will address us on “Lard and 
Lard Substitutes.” 


LARD AND LARD SUBSTITUTES 
By Charles A. Sterne 


There is a mystery as to just what was the motive 
of your amiable and estimable secretary in assigning 
this subject of lard and lard substitutes, un- 
less he wanted to show me up, for he has taken occa- 


to me 


sion in the Chicago Section of his world-famous 
paper, The National Provisioner, on numerous occa- 
sions to refer to “Grandpa Sterne’’ in various funny- 
graphs, all of which have been accepted in good part, 


particularly because I am proud of my grandchildren, 


and the fact that all three are boys means that they 
may possibly be interested later in life In this sub- 
ject of lard and lard substitutes. Then, again, your 
secretary may have had a notion that because my 
father was one of the pioneers in the lard refining 
business some of the valuable information which he 
obtained in his lifetime might have. descended to 
your orator. 

However, it is not my purpose to impose a lot of 


statistics or technical language upon you, 


lack 


but simply 


to call your attention to the of interest or want 


of attention in the improvement of your products and 
your failure to fully recognize the various substitutes 
which are gradually but surely encroaching upon the 
consumptive demand for pure lard. 

From sort of fat has been re- 
quired for the best cooking, and from the time of the 
discovery of the hog as a meat food animal until 
within the last few years lard maintained its first 
position. But with increased demand came higher 
prices, and so with the advance of chemical and tech- 
nical 


earliest times some 


methods substitutes of various kinds and quali- 
ties were developed and improved, and some of them 
have proven more economical than lard in cooking and 
baking. 


Things You Ought to Know About. 


While these students of fats have been busy with 
the improvements in substitutes, they have also made 
vast improvements in lard products as well. Are you 
as thoroughly conversant improvements 


with these 
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as is your duty in justice to the- success of your 
business? 

Probably you have heard of the lard roll, but do 
you know why it is so beneficial to your goods? Do 
you know whether or not two or three rolls might 
make a still greater improvement in your product? 

Do you know, or does anybody know, why you cook 
your steam lard under a steam pressure much more 
than necessary, and cook a whole lot of smell into 
the material that must afterward be taken out in the 
refinery 7 

The finest lard product in the world is thoroughly 
cleaned and hashed before it is cooked at a very low 
temperature. Do you know whether or not there is 
any economy in handling your steam lard in such a 
manner? 

The study of the clay kettle and of the use and 
value of fullers’ earth are among the essentials to a 
knowledge necessary to produce A-No. 1 product, and 
the discreet use of bicarbonate of soda may help 
without in any way injuring any edible fat or violat- 
ing pure food requirements. 

There are various desirable combinations of edible 
fats with which some of you are more or less 
familiar, and they open a field for endless study for 
the improvement of your product and economy in its 
manufacture. 

I promised not to deal with statistics, and I don’t 
intend to do so, but I want to use some general fig 
ures just for the sake of argument. The production 
of lard over a twelve month’s period in this country 
is nominally about 750 million pounds. The cottonseed 
oil industry has grown to a point which, in years of 
good crops of cotton, yields one billion pounds of 
cottonseed oil, and there is still room for an increase 
in the quantity of this material. 


Enormous Production of Vegetable Oils. 

Cocoanut oil, which only a few years ago was used 
almost exclusively for soap, and of which there was 
produced nominally 120 million pounds say ten years 
ago, has rapidly grown and increased in volume until 
at the present time, aud during 1912, it is fair to 
presume that the nomi\al production of this product 
will reach almost to t%° amount of lard produced; 
that is, 750 million pocnds. 

There are a number of other oils which figure more 
or less in the bakery and in the kitchen in various 
parts of the world, and all of which seem to be grow- 
ing in favor, such as peanut oil, arachides, corn oil, 
palm kernel oil; to say nothing of olive oil, which 
has been used for years, and soya bean oil, made 
from the soya bean of China. 

All of these oils are more or less popular, with the 
possible exception of the last-named, soya bean oil. 
This preduct has been set back somewhat because of 
the loss of the cake or meal produced from this 
bean, which imparts a bitter flavor to the milk when 
fed to cows, and to the beef when fed to stock. But 
the advances in fertilizer values will make possible, 
no doubt, the profitable manufacture of this oil by 
diverting soya meal into fertilizing channels, and 
then we may find soya bean of] an economical popular 
fat with the consumers, after the chemists have put 
on the finishing touches. 

You packinghouse fellows generally have seemed 
disposed only to recognize in the past as competitors 
the two products, lard and cottonseed oil, and it re- 
minds me somewhat of a story of a club composed of 
Irishmen and Jews. It seems that the members of 
this club did not get along very well together, and 
when a banquet was arranged for it so happened 
that the majority of the committee on the banquet 
were Irish, who made up their minds that they would 
do something this time that would discourage the 
Jewish members and induce them to withdraw from 
the club. So, in arranging for a menu, they ordered 
roast pork, boiled ham, pickled pigsfeet and several 
other porcine products, and when the banquet com- 
mittee reported back to the club their plans Mr. 
Rosenthal, rising from his chair, moved the adoption 
of the menu as proposed by the committee, but with 
the amendment that the banquet be held on Friday! 

You packers are a good deal like these club mem 
bers. You have had just two ideas about lard. 


Must Improve Product and Handle Substi- 
tutes Also. 

Now you will just have to begin at once to recog 
nize the importance, not only of improving your own 
product to the highest degree, with the assistance of 
the chemists and the various machinery experts who 
are among us et ali times endeavoring to collaborate 
with you in an effort to bring about such an improve- 
ment, but you will have to arrange to take on and 
market with your facilities such of these various 
other substitutes as can best be handled through your 
sales arrangements. 
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You must cater to the wants of the people or else 
you will have to give way to those who will, those 
who are ready to recognize the advance of some of 
these substitutes. One in particular that is encroach- 
ing on your trade most rapidly is cocoanut oil. With- 
out mentioning any names, I may say that several 
millions of dollars have recently been set aside by 
one of the rich institutions of this country (not in 
the packing business) for the purpose of taking 
cocoanut oil, as it comes from Europe and is produced 
in this country, and refining it along the lines now 
employed in Germany, where the business has grown 
into figures that are most surprising. 

It may not be known to you generally, but there 
are four or five of these cocoanut oil refineries now 
operating in this country, in addition to the one 
I have just mentioned as being started. Some of you 
will undoubtedly say that the texture of this cocoanut 
oil is such that it cannot be used for edible purposes, 
on account of its changes when exposed to varying 
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temperatures. But again the machinery expert has 
found a means of holding it at a consistency almost 
equal to that of lard, withont destroying any other 
of its virtues. 

It is needless to remind you that even though our 
production of butter runs between two and three 
billion pounds annually, we are face to face with a 
decline in the production of dairy products, making 
the time most opportunte for the introduction of a 
good, clean, sweet fat, such as is produced in Eng- 
land today and is taking the place of both butter and 
lard. 


Enormous Growth of Trade in New Products. 

Germany and France have made tremendous strides 
in the use of both refined cocoanut oil and refined 
palm kernel oil for edible purposes. Those of you 
who wonder what has become of the lard trade in 
continental Europe can look to these products for an 


answer. Their prices today are a full two cents per 
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pound less than the lard you would like to sell them. 
And I tell you now and warn you that they are 
coming into this country, and in fact are here now, 
and are growing in popularity at a tremendous rate. 

The crush of copra, from which the cocoanut oil 
is made, has increased in quantity nearly 600 per 
cent. in the last few years, and it is not unreasonable 
to presume, from the enormous amount of money 
being expended by foreigners along the coast of 
Africa and other parts of the world in the setting 
out and developing of cocoanut groves and palm 
trees, that it will not be many years before the quan- 
tity of cocoarut oil has surpassed the production of 
any other fat known today. 

A great many of you in this country no doubt will 
say: ‘“‘Oh, yes, those products make good soap. Yes, 
they do make elegant soap!’’ But the chemist and 
the machinery expert have found a way to make 
them a very elegent edible product as well. You all 
know very well that we have a shortage of cattle in 
this country, and that is another factor that will aid 
these oil men in the advance of their work in sup- 
plying a vegetable lard. 

Some of you have gone on making kettle lard with 
2 strong flavor to cater to the wants of only a few 
of the people, while most of the present generation 
and those that are to follow will probably demand 
a more neutral product. In fact, a great many of 
our Board of Trade members in Chicago at the pres- 
ent time supply their own families with neutral lard 
secured from the packinghouses, and even with this 
very elegant product I know personally a few house- 
wives who bave changed from neutral to cocoanut oil 
product, and prefer it whenever it can be obtained. 


Packers Must Meet New Conditions. 


Is it not reasonable to say that it should remain 
with the packers and slaughterers of hogs and cattle 
not only to distribute the meat products, but to 
recognize the requirements of the consuming public 
of this country? If you will accept this idea, then 
the solution of the problem is, as I have stated be- 
fore, the taking on of these substitutes to an extent 
necessarily in keeping with your sales arrangements, 
by co-operating with these various concerns producing 
these substitutes. And if you don’t you will find 
your trade on the wane, and the distribution of cook- 
ing fats more and more in the hands of the vegetable 
edible oil people. 

Just think of the wonderful change that has come 
about in the last few years in the handling of what 
chemists call unsaturated fats. I don’t know what 
that means technically, and I don’t suppose many of 
you do. But at any rate they tell us and they show 
us that an unsaturated fat, such as cottonseed oil, 
corn oil, soya bean oil, and even fish oil, may be so 
changed in its fundamental base by the introduction 
of hydrogen—through what they call catalysers, I 
believe—with the assistance of a powdered mineral 
agent, as to give a result that is, instead of limpid 
oll, a fat of any consistency or hardness, depending 
upon the extent of the process. And in this operation 
the introduction of the hydrogen seems to eliminate 
odors and improve colors to such an extent as to put 
the fat beyond recognition when compared to its 
original state. And 100 pounds of any of these un- 
saturated oils so treated return a full 100 pounds of 
finished product. 

This late development in the science of chemistry 
and machinery as applied to fats will undoubtedly 
yield a larger percentage of fat available for edible 
purposes than we have had heretofore. 

Back in 1879, when I was first employed in a lard 
refinery, operated by my father here in Chicago, the 
best we knew then about the finishing of refined lard 
was to finish with the old-fashioned spiral, half-tank 
agitator. You all know some of the improvements 
since then, but have any of you thoroughly mastered 
all of them? The packer who puts aside this matter 
is making a mistake. You have the manufacturing 
and selling facilities; why not make use of them be- 
fore the demand is fed through other channels? 

Now, in conclusion, I want to apologize for taking 
the time of those of you here who are well posted 
on this subject. But to those of you who have any 
inclination for more detailed technicalities or statis- 
ties I shall be very glad indeed to be of any service 
possible. 

My whole life is devoted to this work, and my 
heart is in {t, and if I make any mistakes I want 
you all to understand that my intentions are of the 
best. Now, all pull together. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, our next 
paper will be one upon the subject of “The 
Packer and the Chemist,” and it gives me 
pleasure to introduce to you Mr. George E. 
Dyck, of Chicago. 
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MR. DYCK: Mr. President and gentlemen. 
I was scheduled to speak to you this morn- 
ing on “The Handling of Hog Hair,” but 
the subject of my paper has been changed 


THE NATIONAL 


and the scope of it widened. The subject is 
“The Packer and the Chemist.” a subject 


THE PACKER AND THE CHEMIST 


By George E. 


Although every chemist meat, every 
packer or dealer does not need a chemist. 
advantageous for both 


because 


needs meat 
But it is 
parties to cultivate mutual 
there are times when the 
chemist can afford to buy meat from the dealer, and 
there are times also when the meat packer or dealer 
must have pure salt, pure spices and pure vinegar. 
There is no need for a chemist as far as the meat 
alone is concerned, for the that fresh meats, 
handled, do not require his attention. The 
same hokis true for every other product within the 
edible these governed by the require- 
ments of the respective trades as to cut, color, shape 
and size, and which are manufactured satisfactorily 
by practical men who understand their business, and 
who 


acquaintance, 


reason 
properly 


line, as are 


are trained to consider the commercial end of 

the proposition first, and who do not and need not 

consider their business from a scientifically chemical 
standpoint. 

Unfortunately for themselves, the majority of 


chemists in this 
that 


and success,’’ 


country are showing a regrettable 


shortage of ‘“‘commercial 


ability 


quality which spells 


and they appear to labor under 
the impression that scientific achievement alone must 
be their aim This is 


supreme commendable, of 


course, in the case of the teacher in the college, or 
of the research chemist who aims at unknown quan 
tities. But the meat industry, being a known quan 
tity, bas no use for reasearch within its borders ex 
cept where special departments can be and are es- 
tablished for this purpose, and then only by a few 
of the largest establishments in the country. Other- 


wise research should be kept within the experiment 
stations an? colleges, which 
plenty by the meat dealers, 
few snfortunate outsiders. 
The real and direct value of the chemist for 
meat dealer and packer is established when 
chemist quaiifies as a ‘‘savings expert.’” He 
this In either one of two 
chemist er as a chemical engineer. At the present 
time we have with us mostly the control 
who are more or less efficient and proficient. 
The 
in this eountry and 
limited, whereas the 
Germany fer instance, 
ment of the chemical 
commercial 


are 
the 


kept alive 
chemists 


and in 
and by a 


the 
the 
may do 
capacities—as a control 
chemists, 


chemical engineer is a very 
the material is 
industries of other countries, as 
under the 
whose 


recent acquisition 


available very 
are mostly manage- 
engineer, 
man and as an 
asset of his firm. 
Business being business, 


training as a 


operative makes him a 


valuable 
scientific success, even if 
it concern the meat industry, has nothing to do with 
and does net qualify a chemist for the operation of 


a factory er of a single department thereof. And as 


long as the training of the chemist in this country 
is directed entirely along purely scientific lines just 
so long he will be relegated to the laboratory as 


control ehemist, comparatively 
and wherc his firm is in no danger from losing money 
through his with their 
goods for waste! 

Aside 
purely analytical, 
qualities which all large and small, 
will appreciate, and which they should engage for all 
the traffic will bear. There numerous occasions 
in the the sausage factory and the 
rendering plant where a knowledge of the purity of 
the ingredients, sugar, the 
spices, material which may be used in 
the manufacture of the respective products, is 
mount with the success of the entire business. 


where he is harmless 


researches and experiments 
which are usually for sale and not 
from the 


has 


these shortcomings, control or 


routine chemist some good 


meat dealers, 
are 

packinghouse, 
such as 


salt, various 


or any other 


para- 


Pure materials not only represent a saving of money 
from paying good money for useless fillers and adul- 
terants, but they mean also the ability to produce a 
uplform article at all times, because of the fact that 
the strength, purity and quality of these ingredients 
are known beforehand and 
cordingly. 


can be proportioned ac- 


Furthermere, there are waste products in every fac 


tory. We all know that these offal products con- 
stitute the real source of revenue, a veritable gold 
mine, when properly handled The chemist or the 


chemical engineer will tell how to utilize them 
to the best advantage. There does not exist a more 
fruitful field, either for the manufacturer or for the 


chemist, than the investigation and production of 


you 


which, I think, will have a much wider 
interest. 

Dyck, B. Sc. 

valuable articles of commerce from waste materials. 


This is a real conservation policy and deserves the 
attention of all of It means the conservation 
of natural resources with yourself, the manufacturers 
as the beneficiaries. This I would call 
practical research in opposition to chemical research. 

Although the of whistles from the 
squeal of the struggling hog has not yet been ac- 
complished successfully, there are a lot of odds and 
ends about a packinghouse or rendering plant which 
can be turned into profitable by-products. Bones 


you, 


immediate 


manufacture 
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may be rendered and the fat turned into edible 
tallow or into soap fat; the water from the cooking 
vat may be into glue or ‘‘stick.’’ Shin 
bones can be kept separate from the other bones and 
sold for twice the value of the Hog hair, 
bristles, cattle hoofs, switches, hide trim- 
mings and an other offal is 
worth money, when handled 
in the right better ad- 
vantage. 

Ask your practical chemist when in need of such 
information. Inquire of your chemical engineer the 
commercial possibilities of such products, the cost of 
an installation, of the manufacture and of the mar- 
kets for them. 

On the other hand, many of the manufactured by- 
products, such as lard, tallow, grease, the various 
kinds of fertilizers, as blood, tankage, stick, etc., 
the gines and the bones, are sold at present on the 


converted 


latter. 
sinews, 
list of 
money 
its and 


almost endless 
and worth more 


manner and to your 


PROVISIONER. 
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basis of certain qualifications which are found by 
chemical You will agree that it is 
not a good policy in this connection to accept blindly 
the buyer’s analysis for the adjustment of the prices 
of your own goods, but that you should have your 
owt chemist or a commercial chemist make an analy- 
sis for your side of the transaction, which will save 
you a great deal of worry and strengthen your faith 
in your own goods. 

One where the control chemist is 
most convenient is in the factory itself—not to man- 
age it for you, but to exercise the control of the out- 
put by analysis. All human beings get careless some- 
times, and some are careless pretty much all of the 
time. A check or control in the nature of daily or 
weekly analyses of the products turned out by the 
the best cure for and 
the profits gained from such a control are worth the 
doctor’s bill many times over. 

It does not cost any more to produce good goods 


analysis only. 


more occasion 


men is perhaps carelessness, 


than it costs to make them poor, and an increased 
yield brings more money than the creating of such 
increase costs. And since money is the ultimate con- 


sideration in all transactions, 
ean make 


chemist. 


of your business you 


a lot of it by spending a little upon your 


Like the poor—which as a rule they are—the 
chemists you will always have with you, but they 
will be with you working for your own best in- 
terests. 


Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

THE SECRETARY: I will present the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions in be- 
half of the chairman, Mr. Hormel, as follows: 

“Your Committee on Resolutions begs per- 
mission to submit the following: 


Invite Congressmen to Visit Meat Plants. 

“Whereas, Numerous attacks have been 
made upon the enforcement of the meat in- 
spection law, and 

“Whereas, These have been the subject of 
Congressional resolutions, and 

“Whereas, It is the belief of this Associa- 
tion that the United States has the most 
severe meat inspection in the world; be it 

“Resolved, That every member of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives be invited to visit any or all of 
our establishments, for the purpose of as- 
certaining at first sight exactly how this 
law is administered; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we pass this resolution to 
utterly refute the statements that any but 
the most wholesome, sound, free from dis- 
ease and otherwise desirable meat food prod- 
ucts are produced in our plants under the 
direct supervision of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of the resolution say aye; opposed, 
no. The motion is carried. 


Livestock Production and Meat Prices. 

“Whereas, A crisis has arisen in this coun 
try with regard to the available meat food 
supply, due to the scarcity of domestic ani- 
mals from which the packers secure their 
raw material for meat food products; and 

“Whereas, This scarcity is due to a gradual 
lessening of the actual number of animals 
grown; and 

“Whereas, Our population is increasing at 
the rate of more than one and a half mil- 
lions of people per year; be it 

“Resolved, That our National Congress, 
State Legislatures, livestock associations and 
all others interested should awaken onr_ peo- 
ple to a realization of the serious situation 
which confronts us, and all should use every 
effort possible to increase the production of 
such animals as are necessary for meat food, 
and the public at large should be impressed 
with the fact that, unless this is done, the 
ever-increasing demand over Supply will cer- 
tainly maintain the present high prices of 
meat; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the public should under- 
stand that the prices of meats are almost 
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entirely dependent upon the prices of live- 
stock, which is the raw material of the 
packer, and that a reduction in the price of 
meat can come only with a reduction in the 
price of livestock to us.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of the report say aye; opposed, no. 
The motion is carried. 

Warning Against Disease in Livestock. 

*‘Whereas, There has been considerable agi 
tation again this year looking to the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in livestock, because 
of the direct influence this disease is having 
upon human beings; and 

“Whereas, Authorities throughout the 
world now agree that tuberculosis originat- 
ing in livestock is transmissible to human 
beings through dairy products; and 

“Whereas, The loss of human life is of 
greater importance to the common welfare 
than the economic losses; be it 

“Resolved, That government officials, anti- 
tuberculosis societies, the press and the pub- 
lic generally. be apprised of the serious re- 
sults of a continuance of this disease in 
livestock, and that it be warned of the effect 
that this disease, which is making such ter- 
rific inroads upon human life, has also upon 
the increase in livestock.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption of the report. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of this committee. All in 
favor of the adoption say aye; opposed, no. 
The motion is carried. 


Should Furnish Copies of 
Analyses, 


“Resolved, That the Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Animal Industry, should 
furnish duplicate copies of all analyses made 
by them of all articles taken from any 
establishment by them for analysis, including 
products, supplies and anything else which 
they may desire to take from any plant for 
analysis. 

“The reason for this would seem to be 
that the proprietors of these establishments 
are at least entitled to know on what 
grounds the government is acting in any 
action which they might desire to take that 
entails extra expense on the establishment.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of the report say aye; opposed, no 
The motion is carried. 


Unjust Rule Prohibiting Return of Meats. 


“Resolved, That the ruling by the Depart- 
ment prohibiting the return from an _ in- 
spected establishment of meats received from 
an inspected establishment, and which on re- 
inspection are held to be unsound, is unfair 
to the establishment making shipment. And 
in the opinion of the members of this As- 
sociation it is only just, right and proper 
that the packer making shipment should re- 
ceive immediate notice by telegraph and 
have the option of requesting that the goods 
be returned under seal to the inspector in 
charge of his establishment if he so desires. 

“The reasons for this are palpably plain, 
and it is unjust to any establishment from 
which goods have been shipped, presumably 
in good order, and which they have no rea- 
son to think are otherwise, that the goods 
should. be held solely on inspection at the re- 
ceiving point and the shipper have no oppor- 
tunity for re-examination under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Department. It 
entails unnecessary loss on the shipper that 
could be avoided.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of the report say aye; opposed, no. 
The motion is carried. 

Thanks to the Retiring Officers. 

“Whereas, Some of the most efficient of- 
ficers of this Association will retire with 
their present term, after having devoted 
much of their time and energy for the bene- 
fit not only of this Association, but of the 
industry at large; and 


Government 
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“Whereas, These services are unselfish and 
of greatest value; be it 

“Resolved, That a rising vote of thanks be 
extended to those officers who are now retir- 
ing, and who are giving place to others in 
order that all may ultimately have an op- 
portunity to participate in the labors of our 
organization.” 

THE SECRETARY: 
a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, all in fa- 
vor of the adoption of this report will arise. 
It is carried unanimously. 


The committee moves 


Thanks to the Convention Committees. 

“Whereas, The members of this Associa- 
tion have enjoyed and will enjoy the mag- 
nificent entertainment features provided for 
our pleasure by the General Entertainment 
and Banquet Committees: and 


GEORGE A. 
Hormel & Co., 
Chairman Resolutions Committee. 


HORMEL 


(George A. Austin, Minn.) 


“Whereas, The Press Committee has so 
ably given to the world the resume of our 
proceedings; be it 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are cordially extended to the mem- 
bers of these committees, and it is ordered 
that these resolutions shall be spread upon 
the minutes as in evidence of our sincere 
appreciation.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion. All in favor of the adop- 
tion of the report say aye; opposed, no. The 
motion is carried. 


Thanks to the Speakers. 


“Whereas, The authors of technical papers, 
and the various speakers during our business 
sessions, have given us almost an unlimited 
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amount of valuable and useful information, 
food for thought and pleasant consideration 
of business topics; be it 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are tendered to such speakers, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to notify 
each of them of this action.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of this resolution say aye; opposed, 
no. The motion is carried. 


Thanks to the Moving Picture People. 

“Whereas, Somewhat in advance of the 
event itself, but knowing the pleasure it will 
afford us, and especially appreciating the 
courtesy which prompted it; be it 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are tendered to the Selig Polyscope 
Company for the privilege of witnessing the 
production of a modern moving picture, with 
all of the appliances, machinery and equip- 
ment necessary for the production ef this 
now popular form of amusement, which we 
are to witness tomorrow.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in faver of the 
adoption of this resolution say aye; opposed 
no. The motion is carried. 

THE SECRETARY: I would like te say 
in connection with the resolution which you 
have just adopted that the committee has a 
surprise in store for you tomorrow. You 
are not only going to see how the moving 
picture is made, but they have a surprise in 
store for you, and the thing will be very 
agreeable. You are not only going to see 
all of the apparatus and machinery and 
everything that is necessary for the produc- 
tion of these pictures, but the committee is 
going to “put one over” on you. And the 
automobile ride, I might say, is going to be 
very interesting. It will certainly be very 
refreshing early in the morning, and we 
would like to have a big attendance. 


Thanks to the Hotel Sherman. 

“Whereas, This Association is indebted to 
the Hotel Sherman and its management for 
a number of courtesies which have added to 
the pleasure of our annual meeting; and 

“Whereas, This management has been un- 
tiring in its efforts to accommodate us in 
every way; be it 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are most heartly tendered to the 
management of the Hotel Sherman, and par- 
ticularly to Messrs. Beifeld, Bering and 
Denahy.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of this resolution say aye; opposed, 
no. The motion is carried. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 

“Your Auditing Committee has carefully 
inspected the books of the Association, to- 
gether with the vouchers of payment, and 
find them to be correct. They desire to com- 
pliment our Treasurer upon the very careful 
and systematic way in which he has kept 
his accounts. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“J. FRED KREY, Chairman.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report of this committee. All in favor of its 
adoption say aye; opposed, no. The motion 
is carried. 

We will now have the report of the Obitu- 
ary Committee. 


Report of the Obituary Committee. 

“Whereas, It is in the wisdom of our great 
Creator that some of us must pass to the 
great beyond each year; and 

“Whereas, The selection is entirely without 
our province and control, we are neverthe- 
less pained and grieved to know that some 
who were upon the roll call only a few short 
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months ago are not now with us, and never 
will be again; be it 

“Resolved, That the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, in annual convention assem- 
bled, expresses its deep regret that we are 
to lose the association and friendship of our 
departed members; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to spread these resolutions upon the min- 
utes, and to send copies thereof to the fam- 
ilies of the following deceased members: 

“George Strause 

“Adolph Arnold 

“Bernard Gloekler 

“George Rupp 

“William Hooton 

“James Sullivan 

“Henry C. Pirrung. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“SAMUEL STRETCH, Chairman.” 

THE SECRETARY: The committee moves 
the adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of this committee. All in 
favor of its adoption say aye; opposed, no. 
The motion is carried. 

We will now have the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

MR. ALLERDICE: The Nominating Com- 
mittee begs to report the following names 
for officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Gustav Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis 
Independent Beef Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president, C. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh 
Packing & Provision Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary, George L. McCarthy, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Charles E. Roth, John C. Roth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich., Chairman. 

James S. Agar, Western Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, Ill. 


F. T. Fuller, G. H. Hammond & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
N. O. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. E. Sinelair, T. M. 
tapids, Iowa. 

F. F. Klinck, Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, 
W.. 

J. Fred. Shafer, J. 
more, Md. 

John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Ine., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

R. Mannheimer, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Respectfully submitted, . 
JOSEPH ALLERDICE, Chairman. 

(Applause followed the reading of: each 
name.) 

THE PRESIDENT: If there are any other 
nominations it is in order to suggest them. 
Now all of you have heard the report of the 
committee. . All in favor of the adoption of 
the report say aye; opposed, no. The motion 
is carried. 

A motion is in order that the Secretary 
cast the ballot for the Association. 


Sinclair & Co., Cedar 


C. Shafer & Co., Balti- 


Evansville Packing Co., 


MR. SCHENCK: I make the motion. 
MR. ALBERT ROHE: I'second the motion. 
The motion was duly seconded and ecar- 


ried, amid applause. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
ness? 

THE SECRETARY: Gentlemen, on a mat- 
ter of personal privilege I would like to ask 
for the floor for Mr. George A. Hormel, our 
vice-president. 

Presentation to Retiring President Corkran. 

MR. HORMEL: Gentlemen: At our last an- 
nual meeting we nominated and elected Ben- 
jamin W. Corkran as our President, and this 
in my estimation is an office which is greater 
than the President of any organization repre- 
senting any other industry in existence. I 
say greater because of the perishable nature 
of our products. It requires more technical 
looking after and exactness in order to make 
it a suecess than any other business I know 
of. I know of no other business where, when 
you make a dollar, you find a place to invest 
two in up-to-date machinery and in equip- 
ment in order to be up to the times. 


Any unfinished busi- 
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Mr. Corkran has ably filled this position 
of President, and as a token of our appre- 
ciation for the able manner in which he has 
fulfilled this office, we are presenting you 
today, Mr. Corkran, with this loving cup. 
(Applause.) 

MR. CORKRAN: Gentlemen: This is a po- 
sition of some little embarrassment, I assure 
you, but I appreciate your thoughtfulness 


TRADE EXHIBITS 


The entire first floor of the Hotel Sher- 
man—except the convention hall—was given 
over to the headquarters of the associate 


members and to the displays of their various 
commodities. 
interested 


These rooms were crowded with 


the 
convention period to become familiar with all 


members, who were utilizing 


JOSEPH 
Abattoir 


ALLERDICE 
Co., 


(Indianapolis Indianapolis, 


Chairman Nominating Committee. 


Ind.) 


the latest machinery and devices which would 
An 
vnusually large number of orders were taken 


be of service to them in their business. 
and the exhibitors were happy, not only over 
the acquaintances made, but over the amount 
eof business done. 

Sterne & Son Co. occupied Room 104 and 
made it an exceedingly popular rendezvous. 
At least that’s what Charley Sterne called it, 
Lut someone probably put him up to it. As 
they “Just Brokers” they had only a 
punch bowl] full of powdered lemon sugar to 
show, and as they couldn’t get any water 
there was no lemonade, although the duplicate 
coin souvenir would make 
drinker look twice. 


are 


any lemonade- 
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and thank you very much for this most 
charming and beautiful gift. Gifts often 
sever friendship, but I trust that this may 
cement my love and affection for you. I 
thank you very much. (Applause.) 

A motion to adjourn is in order. 

Whereupon, on motion duly made, seconded 
and carried, the convention adjourned sine 
die. 


AT CONVENTION 


‘The Sefton Manufacturing Company filled 
room 105 with a very attractive showing of 
paper boxes of every description and for every 
possible purpose. They were represented by 
W. H. Fairchild and J. P. Brunt. No one 
would guess the variety of boxes used by the 
packing trade if they hadn’t seen the many 
styles shown by the Sefton people. 


The Allbright-Nell Exhibit. 

The Allbright-Nell Company occupied room 
102 and, as usual, had a thoroughly up-to- 
date and interesting exhibit. Messrs. W. B. 
Allbright, B. F. Nell and W. J. Richter had 
just come back from a hunting trip in Wy- 
oming and were fresh as daisies. They 

model of the Simplex Dehairing 
and a lard-manipulating machine. 
The dehairing-machine model was a quarter 
size, and as it was in full working order, with 
every part complete, they were kept busy ex- 
plaining and demonstrating its remarkable ac- 
ccemplishments to throngs of visitors. 

The full-sized model of the W. B. Allbright 
lard-manipulating machine, for whitening pure 
lard without the use of fullers’ earth, and 
for making compound lard white and of fine 
texture without the 


showed a 
Machine 


use of so much oleo 
stearine, divided the honors with the dehair- 
ing and polishing machine. There were some 
rice samples of pure and compound lard on 
hand, the value 
chinery. 


showing of the new ma- 

Another unique machine was the new cir- 
culator for mechanically agitating lards and 
oils. The capacity of one of these is said 
to be a 100,000-pound tank of oil with only a 
one-horsepower motor. Many of these ma- 
chines are, of course, in daily operation in 
different the but the 
tunity to see them and examine them thor- 


of the 


parts of world, oppor- 


cughly was appreciated by many 


visiting packers. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company. 

President Charles G. Schmidt, Vice-Presi- 
A. W. Gaddum, Vice-President John J. 
Dupps and Assistant Secretary George Grie- 


dent 


sbaber presided with grace, well mixed with 
over the fine Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Company machinery. 
A great deal of 
ever-present groups of visitors in the latest 
type of the “Boss” Pneumatic 
Stuffer and the “Boss’? Roller Door. There 
was a life-size model of the door, which was 


energy, exhibition of the 


interest was taken by the 


improved 


kept swinging nearly twenty-four hours in 
the day. A full line of literature and ex- 
planatory booklets was handed out by the 


enterprising staff, which endeavored to see 
that nobody left the room without a very 
definite impression that the “Boss” machines 
were distinctly right. 


The Big Exhibit of Brecht & Company. 

The Brecht Butchers’ Supply Company’s 
exhibition in room 111 was presided over by 
Gus. V. Brecht, the president of the com- 
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pany, aided and abetted by many members 
of his staff, including Chief Engineer L. A. 
Kramer, the ever-sparkling Sparks, and more 
cff the same piece. There was a full line of 
the famous Brecht products present, either in 
person or by proxy in the shape of cata- 
logues, photographs, circulars or a word from 
the energetic crop of salesmen. 

These people had a standing challenge for 
anybody 
chinery, 


kind of ma- 
used the 
packinghouse, refrigerating, rendering, reduc- 
tion and fertilizing industries which isn’t in 
the Brecht Company’s line new and 
improved and thoroughly practical design. 
There was plenty of literature to carry away 


who could name any 


tools in 


equipment or 


in a 





J. FRED KREY 
(Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Chairman Auditing Committee. 

and study up on “How To Do It Right,” and 
handsome souvenirs to remind visitors of the 
pleasant and profitable hours spent in room 
113. 

The chief feature of the Brecht exhibit was 
a life-size model of the Brecht Hog Dehair- 
ing machine in operation. 
of attraction. 

The Jones Cold Store Door. 

Then there was the Jones Cold Store Door 
Company, filling up room 106 with a_ full-size 
sample of their famous Jones’ cold-room: door, 
with all its latest. improyements. Mr. J.. V. 
Jameson, Jr.,’ took eare that the door did not* 
swing shut in anybody’s face. 


It was the center 


This special 
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dcor made for the packinghouse is becoming 
more popular with the trade, which finds it 
strong and durable. Those in charge of the 
room must have become rather weary of hear- 
ing the same story of perfect satisfaction 
which the packers continually brought. 

The Fred K. Higbie Company exhibit was 
looked after by President C. E. Price, Vice- 
President J. A. Greenlee and A. G. Riche. 
The exhibit included many of the supplies 
used in packinghouses and retail markets. 

The B. Heller Company’s office force were 
B. Heller, E. Heller, E. M. Heller, N. J. 
Speller, and A. J. Jensen. 
fine exhibit 


Their unusually 
attracted much attention. They 
also issued a daily paper. 

The General Vehicle Company occupied 
room 115, with W. J. McDowell, M. W. Bal- 
lon and George Drake Smith in charge. They 
had any amount of printed matter, descriptive 
cf their industrial trucks and commercial ve- 
hicles, and were ready and able to prove to 
auy inquirer that ten or twelve trucks would 
do more work than a boy with a basket, with- 
out half trying! 

In the Cudahy Packing Company’s rooms 
were R. W. Moody and R. E. Johnson. 
Many who walked in through the door were 
under the impression they were entering a 
jewelry shop as they glanced at tables laden 
with handsome souvenirs, and were making 
for the door when a little act known as “Pre- 
scnting a Souvenir to a Customer” was pulled 
off, and the scared wanderer was made at 
home with a good cigar and a welcome smile. 
This full line of jewelry was charged with 
the duty of reminding people that. the Cudahy 
Packing Company makes “Old Dutch Clean- 
ser” and the “Diamond C’” smoked meats. 
Anybody who could be in that room for 
minutes facts 


a few 
and forget these go 
the head of the class. 

The staff of the Morris & Company rooms 
were D. F. O’Brien, Jr.—the “only Dave’— 
F. C. McDowell, E. S. Waterbury, Geo. S. 
Rasch and E. 8. LaBart—a very lively, not 


could to 


te say gingery, and very fine-looking bunch of 


live wires. The whole crowd were ready and 
to say to sell the Morris 
braud of ammonia either standing up or sit- 
ting down. 
of which 
packers all over the country will be carrying 
for a long time to come. 


willing, not able, 
They gave out a good many hun- 


dred handsome pencil souvenirs, 


The Taylor Instrument Company camped 
out in room 103. They had on exhibition 
all kinds of thermometers, hydrometers and 
salometers, all manufactured at their own 
plant. They had an interesting audience all 
the time, because the entire trade is becoming 
more and more interested with the necessity 
for knowing and not guessing at the tempera- 
ture of the various processes through which 
their products go. 

The F. W. Niebling Company was on hand 
ready to make ice and cool any man off, no 
matter how hot, tired and weary in brain or 
foot he happened to be. They distributed 
catalogues and souvenirs to all inquirers. 

The Armour Ammonia Works was right on 
deck with a bunch of their ammonia men 
kustling for orders and a chance to demon- 
strate that when it. came to ammonia, the 
real anhydrous, waterproof, desert-like and 
dusty, there was nothing like the Armour 
brand. 

The American Meat 
reny were up in room 408, but that does not 


Packers’ Supply Com.” 


99 
mean that they were out of it at all. Fred 
Higbie wouldn’t permit that. 

The Agricultural Laboratory, of which 


Professor George E. Dyck, B. Sc., is the man- 
ager, if not the whole works, gave an ex- 
tremely valuable exhibition in room 102. A 
specialty was made of illustrating the utiliza- 
tion of by-products of the modern character, 
as, for instance, blood albumen worth about 
$400 per ton as compared with dried blood, 
from which it is derived, which is worth only 
$50 per ton. “Bone meals and their products, 
glue and gelatine illustrated. 
The slogan of the “Savings Experts,” as the 
laboratory is nicknamed, is 


were likewise 





SAMUEL STRETCH 
Maguire & Gaffney, 


(Van Loan, New 


Committee. 


York) 
Chairman Obituary 


“There is wealth in waste; 
Also waste in wealth. 

Save the wealth of waste, 
Turning waste into wealth.” 


Jacob Stern & Sons, of Philadelphia, the 
well-known hide, tallow and grease firm, also 
tad headquarters and kept open house for 
their friends. 

Of course “Con” Yeager, the motive power 
of the Pittsburgh Butchers’ & Packers’ Sup- 
ply Company, was everywhere, as he always 
is at conventions. He had the usual line of 
attractive souvenirs for his friends, and he 
had not been too busy to organize and bring 
to, the convention a large number of. Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling packers. 
of the boys you can rely on. 


“Con” is one 
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THE FLANK STEAK DINNER 
All the Elements Combined to Make a Perfect Banquet 


yer would a Packers’ Convention be 
without a banquet? 

Talk about “Hamlet” with the melancholy 
Dane omitted from the cast! Not in it with 
a packers’ gathering minus the “big feed.” 

And that is not saying, either, that packers 
are gastronomic monomaniacs, or human hogs, 
or anything of that kind. Eating, be it un- 
derstood, is only an incident of a packers’ 
banquet. You remember the old patter about 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul, and all 
that sort of thing? Well, that goes here, 
plus 100. 

There have been “feasts” where mighty 
little “reason” was masticated, and “flows” 
where the “soul” of the wine agent was about 
all that was gladdened to any lasting extent. 
Packers’ banquets are of another sort, and 
this “Flank Steak Dinner” of 1912 was typi- 
cal. There was plenty of fun, and ample to 
eat and drink. The soul was made merry and 
the body satisfied. But the mind was also 
rested and refreshed and entertained and in- 
terested—and that’s what packers’ banquets 
are for, too! 

As the veteran Samuel Allerton said in 
closing his epic talk: “Boys, I do believe 
you’ve taken twenty years off my life!’ And 
that was the feeling. 

There have been banquets where the menu 
was more elaborate, and the scenic investiture 
more gorgeous, and the uoise a little more 
prominent. But there never was a banquet 
where all the elements which go to make up 
a perfect feast were more perfectly propor- 
tioned than on this occasion. Having said 
which, to say further would be to gild the 
lily. : 





The Setting for the Feast. 


The familiar Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel was the scene of the banquet. It was 
handsomely decorated, and decorated with the 
utmost good taste, autumn leaves and vines 
and flowers playing a chief part in the deco- 
rations. Immense hollowed-out pumpkins 
served as center-pieces on the round tables 
that seated the main body of guests, and along 
the line of the speakers’ table as well, hold- 
ing great bunches of autumn flowers. Chief- 
est of the decorations were the fair guests 
in the galleries. The ladies were served with 
substantial refreshments, were toasted by 
the men beneath, and seemed to be having 
as good a time as anybody. 

An orchestra played throughout the evening 
and a song leader guided the diners in the 
rendering of a number of familiar airs, to the 
aid of digestion and the spread of good feel- 
ing: The menu, satisfying to the last degree 
and as elaborate as need be, yet demonstrated 
the familiar claim of the meat trade as to 
the attractiveness of less costly articles of 
fcod when properly prepared. 

The dinner took its name from a cheaper 
cut of beef, the flank steak, served after the 
famous old recipe of the elder Carter Harri- 
son. It was a feast fit for any king. . 

Yes, and oleomargarine-was served!. It was 
not observed that anybody got up and left 
the table when the “filthy stuff’ was put be- 
fore him. But then, you see, there were no 


butter lobbyists among the guests. There 
might have been, and probably were, a num- 
ber of farmers and dairymen on hand, but 
as farmers are known to sell their butter and 
buy oleomargarine for their own home use, 
they would not be expected to turn up their 
noses at the sweet, appetizing “margarin” 
served at this feast! 

The menu here set forth may have a ple- 
beian aspect, but if you had been there and 





JAMES 8S. AGAR 
(Western Packing & Provision Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Banquet Committee, 


sempled it you would have discovered your 
error! It was as follows: 


Menu. 
Swedish Herring. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Fried Pike. 
Flank Steak, a la Carter H. Harrison. 
Frozen Punch. 
Fried Chicken, Salt Pork. 
Lettuce and Tomatoes. 
Rice Pudding with Prunes. 
American Cheese. Coffee. 
A. M. P. A. Cup. 
Apollinaris. 
Margarin Served. 


Preliminary “Gridiron” Stunts. 

During the course of the dinner a uni- 
formed telephone operator sat at a table on 
tiie floor, near the toastmaster’s place—which 
was vacant, by the way—and from time to 
time delivered sundry telephone messages 
which were a source of much merriment. 

He informed Chairman Agar, in a loud 
voice, that his packinghouse watchman 
*phoned that he had the shavings and kero- 
Sene ready, but couldn’t find any matches, so 
he couldn’t do what Agar wanted done! 

He transmitted to Oscar Mayer a long-dis- 
tance message from the wilds of Saskatch- 
ewan, from a man who had had a moose 
sbut up in his barn for two weeks, waiting 
for Oscar to come and shoot it! 

He reported an inquiry from a man who 
wanted to know if “Bob” Hunter had ob- 
tained the insurance on the Congress Hotel, 
and was told that he hadn’t—the hotel was 
fireproof ! 

He raised a roar when he repeated a mes- 
sage for Charley Roth from a doctor in Cin- 
cinnati, concerning the condition of his wife. 
“Two?” “Is that so?’ “And doing well?” 
“That’s splendid!” “Oh, tell him she mashed 
two fingers in a door!” 

A frantic inquiry came over the ’phone as 
te whether Arthur White was going to make 
a speech at the banquet. “No, they wouldn’t 
let him!” the operator replied. 

And so on, to the time when Chairman 
James S. Agar of the Banquet Committee 
rapped for order, still with the chair of the 
toastmaster mysteriously vacant. 


Chairman Agar Opens the Proceedings. 

MR. JAMES S. AGAR: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I hope you will not think that it is 
too much presumption on my part to take 
charge of this meeting this evening. The 
President-elect is absent and our worthy 
President who has just retired has put in a 
strenuous two days, and he has asked me 
would I be kind enough to take charge of the 
meeting. As I always refuse these honors 
(applause and laughter) you know what a 
hardship it is for me. 

We have demonstrated here tonight, gentle- 
men—and packers—what we think of a 
cheaper cut of meat. Any one can make it 
palatable in the way that we prepare it, 
and we want the ladies to know that we be- 
lieve what we say, that they can take a 
flank steak or a chuck steak or a stew and 
make it just as palatable as the best cut of 
a rib roast or tenderloin. So much for that, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

And then we come to the poor packer, who 
is always maligned! And not only that, but 
tonight as far as I can see and judge and 
know we-have been cheated out of some- 
thing, for we- had expected to see a certain 
individual who was to come here this evening 
to act as the toastmaster. 

Last January in Washington our worthy 
George L. McCarthy picked up a fellow on 
the street. I think it was one of those “any 
glass do you want put in?”’—no, eye-glasses, 
I guess it was. But he used some materia! 
of a different cut! Now, gentlemen, I am in- 
formed that this man was in town, and who- 
ever is the guilty party who has taken him 
away and gotten him drunk, or something 
else, I would like to know, because I do not 
feel that I can take the part of the toast- 
master, never having done such a thing in 
my life. 

_ I don’t know what to do unless you pack- 
ers think you can spare another five-dollar 
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bill for this cheap guy down here in front 
who is giving us these telephone messages. 
If you think you ean fill that bil!, Mr. White- 
cap, you step right up here, will you. 

(The telephone operator thus addressed 
climbs under the speakers’ table, removes his 
uniform coat, puts on a dress coat, and 
bows amid shouts of laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Mr. Roe Fulkerson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Great applause.) 


Toastmaster Fulkerson Makes His Bow. 

MR. FULKERSON: Just as though any 
man who had been spending two days with 
this organization could climb over a table! 

Meeting Mr. Ryan on the street, Mr. 
O’Brien grabbed him by the collar and shook 
him and said: “Ryan, did you tell Casey I 
was a damned liar?” Said Ryan, “No, I 
didn’t know it!” (Laughter and applause.) 
Now I may be some of the things that this 
man that just sat down said I am, but I 
swear I had to go a thousand miles to find 
out; I did not know it. 

Now, I will tell you how I came to be 
here, I received a letter reading something 
like this: 

“My dear Sir: I have a hard duty to per- 
form. Our Banquet Committee, on behalf 
of our entire membership, wants you to act 
as toastmaster at our next banquet, which 
will be held in Chicago on the night of 
October 15. I have listened to so much that 
it makes me sick to think I will have to go 
through another evening with you. (Laugh- 
ter.) But as it is my official duty to an- 
nounce the wishes of our members, I have 
no recourse but to tell you this sad fact. 
If you are a friend of mine, please decline the 
invitation. If you are a friend of the or- 
ganization, you may accept, and I will blame 
it on them. (Laughter.) The only way I can 
account for this unanimous outburst and re- 
quest is that the boys at their last dinner. 
the whole bunch of them, were ‘soused,’ and 
really thought you were funny.” 

(Signed) “GEORGE L. McCARTHY.” 

Now, it is very clearly demonstrated after 
the miserable attempt at a speech that you 
have just listened to, as well as the letter 
I have just read to you, that I have earned 
the enmity of this disreputable organization 
of hog undertakers and cattle _picklers. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Getting Even with the Packers. 

I want to tell you that in the thirty-three 
years of my innocent life no higher compli- 
ment has ever been paid to me than to have 
the hatred of two men of that type (Point- 
ing to Agar and McCarthy.) I had the 
questionable pleasure, the early part of this 
summer, of spending a week with this gen- 
tleman on his yacht, and I found him the 
most even tempered man I have ever met in 
my life. He is always mad. Talking to 
other people aside from me, his voice was as 
soft and soothing, as gentle and persuasive 
as a heifer’s breath. But when my name was 
mentioned, his comb gets red and he lets out 
a noise like a vacuum cleaner taking up a 
custard pie off of a dining room carpet! 

I was standing out in front of my hotel 
when I saw a countryman standing in the 
street—he looked like a fellow from St. Louis 
—he was standing there looking at the tall 
buildings, when an automobile came _ whiz- 
zing by and the cop hollered to him to look 
out, and he jumped to one side and just 
missed the automobile, but as he did so he 
was struck by a motorcycle. He turned a 
flipflop, and after he had picked himself up 
the cop said: “Didn’t I tell you to get out of 
the way!” And the man said: “I did not 
know the damned thing had a colt following 
it.” (Laughter and applause.) 

Now gentlemen, if I had had the most 
remote idea that the dinner in Washington 
had a colt following it, I would not have 
touched it with a forty-foot pole. I will tell 
you that I have a reputation to maintain, a 
family to support, and a soul to save—you 
may not believe it, but I have—and I am 
making mighty little headway in any of 
them when I am associating with you peo- 
ple. (Laughter and applause.) 
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Down in Tennessee, where I came from 
originally, we used to have a little song 
with fifty-seven verses to it—the same num- 
ber as Heinz has of pickles—and the forty- 
ninth verse was: 

“There was a woman in our 

She in our town did dwell, 
And she loved her husband mighty, mighty 

good 

And another man twice as well!” 

Now I want to tell you people that my 
dislike for this organization is not directed 
alone to the Secretary and Chairman of this 
Banquet Committee, I hate the rest of you 
just as much, for I think you are a thor- 
oughly disreputable lot in every particular. 
There was a little girl in Washington who 
said she had been spanked as far back as 


town, 


she could remember (Laughter and Ap- 
plause.) I want to tell you that as far 
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back as I can remember, when this organ- 


ization has been mentioned, it has had ex- 
actly the same effect on me that a red petti- 
cost has on a _ gentleman Holstein cow. 
(Laughter.) 

We all know of the wonderful growth of 
Chicago, and that it is the only city that 
has nine “Grand Central Stations!” It is 
said that there are now thirty-three differ- 
ent railroads that come in here. You may 
have noticed when coming in on the train 
that as soon as we reach the suburbs the 
porter says: “Chicago.” And everybody gets 
out, and ninety-nine per cent. of them stay 
here because they cannot find the station to 
get home. (Laughter.) 

Now, we have the honor of having with us 
tonight a gentleman whom we all admire and 
respect, who has been intimately connected 
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with the growth of this great city and whom 
I want to introduce to you, who is looked 
upon by the members of this organization 
as a beloved friend, and as one who has 
been intimately connected with your busi- 
ness, Mr. Samuel W. Allerton. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE VETERAN PACKER, 
SAMUEL W. ALLERTON. 


MR. SAMUEL W. ALLERTON: Ladies and 
gentlemen: It is a great pleasure to me to 
see the butchers and the packers united to- 
gether to work for their best interests. As 
a unit, they can do a great deal of good in 
this country. Individually, they are weak. 
Probably since man has been civilized there 
never was a law passed so unjust as the 
oleomargarine bill, that puts ten cents a 
pound tax on the poor man’s butter. We 
all know that there is not dairy butter 
enough made in this country to supply the 
human family, not more than half enough! 

Now you as a representative body of men 
come up squarely against great things in 
this country. You can promote a great 
many good things, but probably the most im- 
portant question today there is in this coun- 
try is how can the farmers improve the 
cultivation of their soil? 

You may all say that you are packers and 
butchers, and you do not know anything 
about farming, but as an organized body of 
men you can wield a great influence. Now, 
how shall you do it? You can use your 
influence amongst men in Illinois and Ohio 
and Indiana and Missouri and Iowa, and 
teach these farmers how to improve their 
land, to double their crops and to raise 
cattle. 

Unless we can induce the farmers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri to raise 
cattle, I am afraid you will go pretty hun- 
gry, and that your beef will go up higher 
every day. Those five great States can 
raise 300,000 cattle, and can raise more corn 
than they raise now, if they would only go 
at it right. That is one of the real ques- 
tions you are interested in, because your 
present and future success in business de- 
pends on cattle and hogs. 

Now, how shall you do it? The Bible says 
that “Now is the accepted time.” This is a 
pretty good book to listen to; and I, for 
myself, will agree to give $1,000 to start a 
fund that this organization may take this 


question up and see what they can do. You 
ean do a great work if you choose. There 


is no question about that, and you are all 
interested in that one question. 


The Prejudice Against the Packer. 


The truth is, as your toastmaster has said, 
there is a great prejudice in the country 
against the packer and the butcher. And 
why is it? It is because the cattle and the 
hogs are high. I had a lady up to my house 
the other day and the lady said: “Oh, the 
butchers and packers charge too much for 
their meat.” I said to the lady: “Aren’t 
you governed by prejudice? Are you gov- 
erned by reason?” 

I said: “I have a packing house in Pitts- 
burgh and I will give $20,000 to any man 
that will foot the losses for the next three 
months.” With hogs at 91% cents and cattle 
at 11 cents, naturally they must come down 
by and by, and naturally every packer has 
got to carry this product and probably lose 
two cents a pound on it. Why, if I get out 
with $25,000 loss I will be satisfied. The 
fact is, you are governed by prejudice. For 
you see the packer has to pay 10% and 11 
cents for cattle and 9 or 9% cents for hogs, 
so that he has got to get a big price for his 
products.” 

She said: “If I lost money, I would not do 
this.” 

I said: “Suppose you had a_ thousand 
men, would you discharge them? When you 
wanted to go to work again, you would 
have to hire them and it would take you a 
good while to get them. Would you stop 
supplying your customers and lose their 
trade? Isn’t it better for the packer to lose 
some money and not lose this trade and his 
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men? Don’t you think you are governed by 
prejudice and not by reason when you talk 
about the butcher and the packer charging 
so much? Stop and think of it a minute and 
see how it is.” 

She said: “I guess I am governed by prej- 
udice and not by reason.” 

That is the condition in this country, and 
this is one of the things you want to remedy 
if you can, possibly. 

Packers Should Resolve to Solve this Problem. 

You do not want to be looked upon as a 
lot of robbers. The fact of it is that the 
butchers and packers do more for the human 
family than any other class of men in the 
world, and what you want to do now is to 
resolve that you are going to accomplish 
something, do something, that you are going 
to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa and edu- 
cate these farmers out of the idea of think- 
ing that their land is worth $200 an acre 
and that they cannot afford to raise cattle. 

That is a mistake. If they would farm 
it properly they would raise cattle, and a 
lot more grain than they do now, and I do 
not know of anybody who is more interested 
in that question than you are. Every man is 
interested in it; but you are the most inter- 
ested in it; your business is based upon it. 
Take this question up and do something to 
arouse these farmers to the point of activity. 

The smallest farm I have is 480 acres of 
land. A young man started on it ten years 
ago with nothing. He is now worth $25,000 
and has raised a nice family, and I get $5,000 
cash rent every year, which is actually double 
what any farmer adjoining me gets. 

It is all simple and plain and all easy, and 
you can make these great States, if you are 
a mind to, double their product. And after 
you teach them how, you can double it again. 
Now this is your work, because it is for the 
benefit of your business. 

We consume today just double the wheat 


that the world did thirty-six years ago. 
What will they do thirty-six years from 
now? We have got to double the crop of 


wheat that we raise. This is a question that 
everybody is interested in; it is not any one- 
sided question of two-sided question. It is a 
question wherein every human being is in- 
terested. 

Now, I think the time has come when you 
boys should just make up your minds that 
you should accomplish something. Show the 
world that you can do something, that you 
can accomplish something. Now, how would 
you do it? My idea is to hire some smart 
men to travel through the country and edu- 
cate these farmers how to do this work. 
Do something that you will be proud of, and 
that your children will be proud of. It is 
up to you. 

I guess I have said all that I care to say 
tonight. I thank you very much for the 
entertainment you have given me, and I 
really believe that the music and the singing 
have taken twenty vears off of my life. 
(Cheers and applause.) 


Business Organizations and Success. 

THE TOASTMASTER: One dark night a 
nigger went past the grave yard. Like every 
rigger when passing a grave yard, of course, 
when he got at the lower end of the fence 
a ghost jumped the fence and took after him. 
The nigger started down the road just as 
hard as he could go, without looking back. 
He ran five miles and sat down on a log to 
pant and get his breath. The ghost came 
along and sat alongside of him on the log. 
The ghost said: “We had a nice run, didn’t 
we?” He said “Yes; and just as soon as I 
get my breath we are going to have another 
one.” (Laughter.) 

We have had a nice talk, 
going to have another one. 

This country is divided into three great 
divisions—labor, agriculture and commerce. 
Before the houses of Congress, the Senate 
and House of Representatives, labor and agri- 
culture are represented by national commit- 
tees, which can go before the house of Con- 
gress, as does Samuel Gompers, for example, 
and say “I represent the labor interests of 
this whole United States.” It is pretty hard 


and we are 
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from that view of it to think that the hod- 
carrier has that advantage, has that large 
advantage over any business man in the 
United States. 

We have had no national business organi- 
zation. Some have been attempted. Thirty 
years ago it was that the National Board 
of trade was organized. It was an _ ineu- 
bator baby and was fed on a bottle, and has 
been ever since, and it is not strong today, 


not any stronger today than it was thirty 
years ago. Seven years ago the National 


Council of Commerce was formed, which has 
not had much better success, and I will tell 
you why. 

P. T. Barnum with his circus was traveling 
this country, and also traveling around the 
little towns was a man by the name of 
Bailey, who owned the biggest elephant that 
there was in the world, named Jumbo. You 
have all seen him. Barnum tried his best to 
buy that elephant, but Bailey would not sell. 
Finally he wired him: “I will pay you $10,000 
for Jumbo,” but got no reply. About ten 
days afterwards he was passing through a 
small town where his circus was to be, and 
he found that every blacksmith shop and 
every bill board and every space in that 
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whole town was covered with great big eight- 
page posters which contained his telegram: 
“T will pay you $10,000 for Jumbo. (Signed) 
P. T. Barnum.” Mr. Barnum turned and said 
to his financial man beside him: “We don’t 
want Jumbo: we want Bailey!” 

And the next vear, as you all know, he 
had Bailey, and it was Barnum & Bailey up 
until the death of Mr. Barnum. 

The trouble with these organizations was 
not with the organizations themselves, but 
with the man or men who were back of them. 
We have with us tonight a man who has a 
sort of project himself, or hobby. God bless 
the man with a hobby, he gets somewhere. 
We have a man who proposes to amalgamate 
every Chamber of Commerce in the United 


States and make one central body where 
every business man can go to, where the 


head of the bodies can go and get before the 
Congress of the nation and say “I represent 
the commercial wealth of this nation. We 
want something, and we are going to have 
it.” 

Gentlemen, Mr. Harry A. Wheeler. 


(Ap- 
plause.) 
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ADDRESS OF HARRY A. WHEELER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: According to your 
irrepressible toastmaster he has given me 
rather a hard task. Now, I do not know 
what his business is, but if he is not in the 
Slaughtering business he ought to be in it, 
because if he has not conducted a veritable 
slaughterhouse tonight, then I never heard 
of one being conducted. (Applause.) 

You ought to feel perfectly at home under 
his ministrations, for they come pretty near 
to your daily task, even if yours might be a 
little more real than his wind. (Laughter.) 

I have had the pleasure of meeting you 
gentlemen before also. I cannot insult you 
like he did; I would not dare. I had a good 
time for the five minutes that I stayed with 
you, because I did all the talking and you 
let me go just as soon as I got through. 
(Laughter.) 

When the invitation came to ,join you 
again this year at this banquet I allowed no 
time to elapse between the receipt of that 
invitation and its acceptance, for fear it 
might be withdrawn. But it still lies against 
your Secretary. If you don’t like what fol- 
lows, blame him; and if he ean force it off 
on someone else, very well. But you are in 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, perhaps, of 
maybe something that will be worth while 
to some of you, and maybe something that 
you will feel rather as though it were best 
left unsaid. 

Dr. Fritz Carus, of Austria, whe visited 
Chicago with the international delegation 
coming from the Chambers of Commerce of 
the world, and which delegation, as you will 
remember, held its international congress in 
3oston last month, made this significant 
statement with respect to the really great 
things that he saw in this country. “Of all 
the great things that have been shown to 
me in this United States, that genius for 
industrial organization is the greatest asset 
which you possess, and an asset which you 
possess in greater measure than any other 
country in the world; leading not only to 
the organization of business by a genius that 
has carried such organization far beyond that 
of any other country, but the control into 
the hands of a single man or a single set of 
men of thousands of men and their families, 
of millions of wealth and of a practical re- 
sponsibility that means in your business that 
of offering food to a nation.” 

If these gentlemen coming to us from all 
over the world should happen to share in 
Dr. Carus’ opinion, then it seems to me that 
we are doing much to throttle one of the 
best assets which we have in this country, 
for today, as last year and the year before, 
our great industries are being tried in the 
crucible of misdirected public opinion. (Ap- 
plause.) And that trying-out is having its 
effect, and that effect is to throttle and de- 
stroy and maim those things which are as- 
sets which this country must protect. 


Why Such a Condition Exists. 

Now, it is not a surprise, gentlemen, that 
such a condition should exist. It is not far 
back, not so far even as Mr. Allerton has 
gone in his reference to thirty-six years ago, 
when this nation of ours was an agricultural 
nation, not an industrial nation; when we 
were offering of our breadstuffs and you were 
offering of your products to the world; when 
we were selling our natural resources; when 
we were drawing back from the countries 
that needed our bread and our meat wealth 
to continue our national development. 

Then came into play this genius of which 
Dr. Carus has spoken. It developed itself im 
commercial courage; it developed itself in 
absolute genius for the creation of labor- 
saving machines, for the organization of 
those men who come from all parts of the 
world, and those who brought them, going 
into organizations to serve this country and 
its industrial development. And that genius 
went on and on throughout these years un- 
til we created, the organizations which we 
have today. 

And look at the unnatural evolution in 
point of speed of organization. Individual 
effort was succeeded by co-partnership; co- 
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partnerships become corporations; corpora- 
tions became combinations, and combina- 
tions became still greater, as we pyramided 
the business genius and commercial courage 
of our business men into these great aggre- 
gations of capital and labor, that have pro- 
duced so much to make us known the world 
around as the most aggressive and the great- 
est commercial nation under the sun. 

Business Has Outstripped Legislation. 

There is a reason for the antagonism 
which business suffers, and there is a rem- 
edy. Legislation you will mark has been out- 
stripped by the genius of business. If it had 
been necessary in the creation of the great 
industries of which we are proud in this 
country, in spite of the antagonism that ex- 
ists; if we had waited for permissive legis- 
jation in order to do these things, business 
and commerce would have decayed along the 
path. 

The best legal genius of all the world has 
been found in this country, and in the ab- 
sence of legislation which would permit, 
and in the absence of legislation which did 
not specifically say “Thou shalt not,” they 
found a means of doing those things which 
have today placed us where we are. And 
laws, like customs, become obsolete, and our 
laws, unless we have the right ring in our 
legislatures, in our National Congress, un- 
less we have the right ring and the spirit 
that shall answer to your call, that shall 
govern you when you send out those things, 
reasonable laws which will make it possible 
for you to do business untrammeled—just 
so long as that indisposition to answer the 
demands of business exists, just so long is 
there a danger of treading close to the lines 
of law breaking, because the genius of busi- 
ness will go on, and if the stand-still part 
of legislation is so great that it throttles 
business, then business will, as it has, take 
things into its own hands and insist upon 
it own rights. 

Now, that is a dangerous process. 

You in your business, the greatest single 
industry in our country today in point of 
volume and of value of your product, have 
suffered adverse legislation and adverse criti- 
cism in as full a measure as any of the 
great industries of our land. I would not 
be honest with you if I said I did not be- 
lieve that you ever have deserved any of 
this criticism, nor perhaps any of this ad- 
verse legislation. Your business is just like 
every other business; it is so thoroughly 
backed by the enthusiasm and the forward 
spirit of our national commercial life that 
you have been perfectly willing to say “We 
are going to do these things, and we will 
endeavor to justify them. If they are wrong 
we will take the back step, but at least we 
will draw forward those that give us the 
right to do these things so far as the coun- 
try can safely be expected to go.” 

The Craze for Investigation Runs Rampant. 

The craze for investigation. How it has 
run rampant over this country during the 
last ten years. You cannot pick up a news- 
paper today that you do not find employer 
set over against. employee, capital set over 
against labor, the question of whether this 
government shall be more a government oi 
control of individual policies and industries, 
or whether it shall be less a government of 
control. The question is whether we shall 
submit to a paternal government or whether 
we shall go back again to the manner in 
which we started, to a democracy where we 


could grow to the best of advantage and 
trust each other as we trusted each other 


many years ago. 

It is too bad that prejudices have been 
awakened as a result of this constant ham- 
mering upon the popular fancies, that the 
man who works and the man on the street 1s 
the man against whom the hand of capital 
has been raised; that capital is not only 
willing to eat itself and destroy those who 
are of like kind, but they are likewise al- 
ways against the wage earner; and that the 
panaceas that are offered are those things 
which are absolutely unreal, as you know, 
as legislation can only be brought about 
when legislation is based upon the willing- 
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ness to accept it by employer and wage 
earner, and easier conditions can only be 
made as the industries that give them, as 
the industries that employ the labor, are able 
to raise their own standards and to raise 
their own annual revenues so as to be able 
to supply those things which are so much 
sought for. They cannot be made out of 
blue sky. It is going to come out of the 
genius of business and commerce as conducted 
in this country. 
Where May the Remedy Be Sought? 

Now, what is the answer to it? That 
abuses exist we are bound to admit; that 
selfishness and greed have existed in the de- 
velopment of our commerce we are bound 
to admit. But we are not alone to blame. 


How many years ago was it that State 
Legislatures and counties throughout this 
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country offered large bonuses and large con- 
tributions of money and bonded themselves 
in large amounts for what? In order that 
our common carriers might build their lines 
across these States and into new territory. 
How long ago was it that cities and towns 
over this entire country were offering 
bonuses or large amounts of land of large 
acreage for the location of industrial plants, 
and questioned them not as to what they 
were going to do with their product or the 
prices they were going to charge. 

Then we turned about to the other side. 
After having given all that could be given 
to the carrier and to industry to increase its 
power and to increase its place, we endeav- 
ored to turn around and throttle it because 
it has grown greater than we expected, and 
because someone wishes to claim that it is 
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unjustly treating the great masses of the 
people. 

Now, there is a fair ground. My ob- 
servation has been, gentlemen, that so far as 
business men are concerned, and there are 
only rare exceptions, there is a greater spirit 
of fairness today than there has ever been 
in the history of the world. There is a 
greater desire to make plants more sanitary 
and working conditions for workingmen and 
working women better; that there is greater 
real care for the welfare of the employee 
than there ever .was in the history of our 
country, and there is more in the history 
of our country than in that of any other. 

And if we are so fair-minded, then let 
us look at how we are going to bring about 
this general revolution of the sentiment that 
has been created antagonistic to our large 
enterprises, for large as they are they must 
exist, and if they are divided we divide our 
ability to compete with the world, and that 
competition we must necessarily meet. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

This organization of which your Toastmas- 
ter has spoken is not an organization that 
belongs to me, nor one that I am trying to 
found. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America is your organiza- 
tion, and you are a member of it tonight. 
You joined that organization very early in 
its life, and we are going to look to you 
for much support in the effort that is made 
to readjust the relations between business 
and the people in this country. Therefore, it 
is something already created, and you are 
a part of it. 

It was created in Washington last April. 
The President called a conference of all the 
business organizations of this country. In 
addition to those of this country there went 
into that conference organizations represent- 
ing the commercial interests in our insular 
possessions and Chambers of Commerce of 
all countries abroad, and many Chambers 
such as those of Paris, Berlin, Constantinople 
and so forth. 

More than 700 men gathered in Washing- 
ton at this conference, and it was there de- 
termined that the commercial interests of 
this country must have, if they would stand 
on a parity with labor, an organization that 
as a single unit will speak with the com- 
mon voice of the commerce of the country 
as a whole. 

That organization was formed and is six 
months old. It has an individual membership 
only as it represents constituent members. 
But the number of bodies, commercial bodies 
and trade bodies, that have joined that 
chamber up to the present time, supply in 
the aggregate an individual membership of 
more than 135,000 commercial firms, and it 
has only just begun to roll the snowball of 
power which some day will stand between 
you and this antagonism that now is and 
has existed. 


Question of Regulation of Domestic Com- 
merce, 

The questions are these: There must be a 
solution of the problem of the State or Fed- 
eral regulation of domestic commerce. Is 
business a unit on that question? No. You 
may ask the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco their opinion, and they will give 
you one answer; you may ask the Chamber 
of Commerce in Boston, Mass., for their opin- 
ion, and they will give you another answer; 
you go to New Orleans and you will get 
still another, and probably another here. 
There is no unity in the commercial inter- 
ests of our country with respect to that 
question, and yet it is a question which must 
be settled in the interest of business, or it 
will have much to do with disturbing the 
relations of business for many years to come. 

I don’t know whether the best plan that 
could be proposed would be Federal super- 
vision of all concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce having a production of more than 
a given amount; neither do you. The answer 
has not yet been given so that all business 
men will accept it, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will study it, in 
this way. 
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A group of twenty men will be chosen on 
the Pacific Coast, a group of twenty men 
from the South Central States, another group 
of twenty from the Eastern States, and still 
another group of twenty from the North 
Central States. Now, they will be chosen 
because they have distinct interest in this 
subject, and will have sent them all of the 
bibliography that can be gathered in this 
country relating to the best method by 
which such regulation could be accomplished. 

And this entire group will study these 
questions, and when they come together final- 
ly as a committee of the whole and lay on 
the table conclusions which each group has 
reached, and iron out their differences, smooth 
out those things that seem to be unlikely 
to suit each section of the country, we are 
going to have what? A fair business opin- 
ion on this question. It may not be all that 
it should be, but it will represent East and 
West, North and South; the best commercial 
brain that can be put upon that subject; 
and that conclusion we as business men 
ought to be perfectly willing to present to 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
government and say “Take that, if you will, 
as a basis for such regulation as you may 
expect to throw around business in the fu- 
ture.” (Applause.) 

The Way to Handle the Tariff Question. 

There is a very vexed question that for 
many years has troubled business, and that 
is tariff revision. A good many people think 
that it is partisan politics. Both parties are 
perfectly willing to give it up. They are so 
divided among themselves on the question 
of whether there should be tariff for revenue 
only or protective tariff or something else, 
that they cannot control] the entire vote in 
the party for their own purposes, because 
the South has become industrial as well as 
the North, and conditions have changed from 
things that existed a few years ago. 

Now is your chance. There never was a 
time when the political interests of this 
country were so willing to give over this 
question of tariff revision into a plain sys- 
tem of scientific revision, schedule by sched- 
ule, following a thorough investigation, cut- 
ting out all partisan politics and making the 
basis an economic question, that which al- 
ways has been and always should be. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will do much to bring about the solu- 
tion of that question. It will not touch the 
tariff schedules. They are matters for your 
organization; insofar as you are interested 
in the tariff, your organization must act for 
itself. All lines of trade will have to do 
the same. But the method by which the 
tariff shall be revised is an economic gov- 
ernmental measure, and we are as far behind 
other countries in that as we are in some 
other things, in the manner in which our tar- 
iff is now under revision. 

I hold no brief for a tariff board; I hold 
no brief for a tariff commission; we have 
had too short an experience with a tariff 
board, not long enough to let us know how 
valuable it it, and Congress has seen fit to 
withdraw the appropriation and the tariff 
board has died a natural death. But the 
thing that every person knows is that in the 
better countries of Europe they have found, 
as a result of long experience, the only way 
in which business can be safeguarded in the 
revision of tariff schedules is to have a thor- 
oughly sane, businesslike examination of 
cause and effect, the application of changes 
as far as may be before put into actual ef- 
fect upon the industries of the countries, 
and then time enough for those industries 
to adjust themselves to any proposed condi- 
tion before they become effective, and the 
tariff bug-a-boo is entirely done away with. 

We can adjust ourselves to whatever con- 
ditions are right, but we have the right to 
demand from Congress that time shall be 
given to the business interests of this coun- 
try to adjust themselves to any new condi- 
tions that are proposed. 


The Matter of Foreign Trade. 


You are not so greatly interested, not so 
greatly interested as you once were, in for- 
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eign trade, except as a national proposition. 
For, as I read the statistics, both cattle on 
the hoof and meat food products, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, have shown a 
constant decrease in volume in your exports 
from year to year. But you are vitally in- 
terested in this natural export market de- 
crease, and if it is done away with and 
your plants are capable of producing all that 
they are today and under the expansion 
which you expect, there will come the con- 
dition which Mr. Allerton has spoken of, of 
insufficiency of product to pack. Or else, if 
his wise advice is followed and every en- 
couragement is given to the raising of cattle 
—not in the waste of opportunity, as it once 
was done upon the large ranges, but im a 
way that will safeguard the industrial de 
velopment of this country—-then vou have a 
method and a market to take the product 
which you supply. 


SYDNEY E. 
Sinclair & Co., 
Member Executive Committee. 
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And industrial development must be safe- 
guarded by a proper control of foreign mar- 
kets for our manufactured products, and an 
outlet for our surplus to that market, so we 
shall not be affected by the same conditions 
as those which affect us at home, with an 
equitable and stable and steady volume of 
business, which may be not only commanded 
from year to year, and at a price that will 
make it possible to keep our factories and 
our mills in operation, but keep our em- 
ployees at work at fair wages. 

So if you do not find yourselves greatly 
interested in an increased volume of export 
business for your own line of trade, you 
must necessarily find yourselves interested 
in that from the standpoint of being able to 
increase the industrial development of our 
country, therefore making it possible for 
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your product to be bought at home at prices 
that will pay you to manufacture them for. 


Banking Reform Is Vitally Important. 

One more question only I wish to raise, 
and it is not the least important by any 
means. To you it means just as much as 
it does to the banker, and to the banker it 
means no more than it does to the smallest 
wage earner, whether he be a boy in the 
office or shop or in one of your plants. 

I am speaking of a banking system that 
shall be modern enough to compare with the 
banking systems of the old world, and that 
shall be flexible enough to prevent the dis- 
graceful banking panics which we have from 
time to time in this country, and that will 
be strong enough to safeguard us in many 
cases from commercial panics which arise 
through the fault of the producer, in not 
being able at the time he needs the help to 
secure that help from our banking institu- 
tions. 

We are going to come up against a problem 
of this kind, just so sure as we are dilatory 
in providing a new banking system, that in 
comparison with those which have gone be- 
fore will make them look like child’s play, 
against the difficulties that will-come through 
the shutting off of the supply of money 
when our industries need it, and the shutting 
down of our mills and the throwing out of 
employment of hundreds and thousands of 
wage earners, and the result that will fol- 
low—unnecessarily—will be a serious menace 
to our entire national life. 

Congress has got to deal with this ques- 
tion, and it cannot be dealt with as a parti- 
san political question. It is a business and 
economic question pure and simple, and the 
business man is going to solve it. 

The Monetary Commission drew a bill 
which, because it happened to bear the name 
of the chairman of the commission, became 
immediately unpopular all over the country, 
and no one would have it nor anything it 
contained. Now that bill contains many fea- 
tures that are fundamental and of greatest 
value. It was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and what did they do with it? 
They put it in a pigeon hole and then tried 
to form a bill that would not bear either the 
stamp of the parties or the name of the men, 
and see if they could make something that 
would match what had been given there, and 
they were not able to do it. But it has got 
to be done. 


Not Due to a:Lack of Money. 


Now, it is not because we have not a 
sufficient circulating medium in this coun- 
try. There is currency per capita in this 
country now to answer all of the commercial 
needs of this country in the period of our 
highest prosperity, and when the greatest 
amount of money would be demanded for 
our industries and to care for our securities. 
But when in a corner of this country a con- 
dition starts with our banks and the ques- 
tion arises, “Can the banks pay back to the 
depositors the amounts which they leave in 
their care?” and someone says “I don’t see 
how they can do it, because there isn’t 
enough money available to make this re- 
payment,” and A goes to his bank and takes 
cut a little money and puts it away. And 
he says to B “It would be a pretty good idea 
for you to safeguard yourself likewise,” and 
> does the same thing. 

The banks find that money is being with- 
drawn, not for use in commerce, but for 
hoarding, and immediately call in their 
loans and strengthen their reserves, in order 
to be prepared to pay these depositors when 
they make their demands. And immediately 
the currency per capita, which was ample 
for all of the commercial needs a month ago, 
now has shrunken 50 per cent., because at 
the time when it should be given out in the 
freest manner the banks in self-protection are 
forced to hoard their reserves and accumu- 
late them unduly, because of the year that 
existed in A’s mind that he might not be 
able to possess himself of his deposit when 
he desires it. 

Throttle that fear, give the depositor the 
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sense that whenever he wants his money he 
may be able to get it, make the commercial 
assets which you represent and which, as you 
know, are the best assets under the sun, 
convertible into cash more quickly and at 
lower discounts than any other currency of 
the country that ever was issued. Make 
those and make your paper so that 
it may be the basis for the issuance of cur- 


assets 


rency any time it is needed, and no more 
trouble will exist. Banking panics will fade 
away and commercial depressions—while 


they may come as a result of overproduction 
or of not sufficient home demand—neverthe- 
less will not create the commercial panics 
which have been the bane of our country for 
su many years past. 


What These Bodies Stand For. 

Now, gentlemen, these are the things your 
business organization stands for, and many 
others. Just so long as labor, and just so 
long as agriculture, organized locally and 
State-wide and nationally, submit their 
common views to State Legislatures or Na- 
tional Congress, just so long these views will 
be heard, because it is felt to be repre- 
sentative of what that particular class may 
represent. And that is what all sections of 
the country are, in the voice of the national 
organization, requesting some favor. 

Shall business go on in this unsettled con- 
dition for many years more? Shall you be 
individual units, the American Meat Packers’ 
Association acting entirely independent for 
itself, the Manufacturers’ Association acting 
for itself, the Chambers of Commerce all over 
the country acting individually, and in no 
way expressing the commercial sense of the 
United States, either to the executive or 
legislative branches of the government? 

It will spell a hard day for business if it 
continues, whereas if in this national cham- 
ber there shall be wisely brought together all 
of these organizations—not for selfish pur- 
poses, but for fair purposes; not in order 
that our plants may be run at a higher 
profit, or just because we want the money, 
but that the plants may be run with a prod- 
uct priced as fairly as possible to the people 
who have to buy it, so that our labor shall 
be still taken care of, so that the general 
underlying conditions of business shall be 
better and greater harmony exists between 
employers and employees—that can be done 
because your National Chamber has power 
equal to the power of labor and a power 
equal to the power of the national agricul- 
tural organizations. 

And all may sit down together and “wool” 
out their problems, man giving and man tak- 
ing, as differences of opinion are wiped away, 
because they are organizations representing 
these three great sections of which your 
toastmaster has spoken—labor and agricul- 
ture and commerce—each alike powerful, 
each alike representative, each alike respect- 
ing each other because they are representa- 
tive, each willing to give and each willing to 
take that solution which shall ultimately be 
the solution of these problems that have for 
sO many years vexed our commercial inter- 
ests, and caused loss not only to capital but 
to labor as well. (Applause.) 


PRESENTATION TO CHAIRMAN AGAR. 

THE TOASTMASTER: I am rising to my 
feet at this time, gentlemen, with more than 
usual pleasure. In every organization, 
whether it be social, fraternal or commercial, 
in the natural course of things there are a 
few men who carry the burden on their 
shoulders, and a hundred who sit back and 
have a good time. Your organization is not 
an exception to that rule. But it is not 
always that we find an organization that is 
appreciative of the work of these men. Yours 
is. Such a man is Jim Agar, here on my 
right. (Applause.) 

You have very properly named him the 
“Little Giant,’ because he is an earnest, 
honest worker, and it now becomes my duty 
and great pleasure to present to him a little 
token of your appreciation. Lift that up 
so they can all see it. (Waiter lifts up 
what seems to be a cut glass bowl and 
glasses.) I want Jim to know that this 
comes to him with every bit of love and 
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every bit of kindly feeling that can go from 
any great big organization like this to one 
man. 


(Here waiter lets bowl fall with loud 
erash and bowl and glases are broken to 
pieces. Great consternation! ) 

MR MecCARTHY: Gentlemen, I am going 


to butt in for the first time this evening, 
and I want you to pardon me, for I am 


going to attempt to get even with the toast- 
master for some of the slurs he has been 
casting on me. 

I don’t know whether you will believe it, 
but I want to tell you that I arranged this 
little presentation for Mr. Agar at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee of our 
association. I requested Mr. Fulkerson to 
make the presentation. I felt when I asked 
Mr. Fulkerson to do it, having in mind all 
that he has said in regard to Mr. Agar and 
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myself, that something was going to happen. 
Now, you may think that it was an acci- 
dent, but I know better. Regardless of the 
fact that that cut glass bowl and glasses 
cost this association $250, I want to tell you 
that thing was smashed with malice afore- 
thought. (Laughter.) Our toastmaster sits 
here right now the very picture of hypoc- 
risy. (Laughter.) Anybody, to see him, would 
think that he regretted it, but I want to 
tell you that it is my firm belief that he 
wishes that every particle of that glass rep- 
resented spectacles at $10 a pair. (Laughter.) 
And having in mind that something of 
this sort might happen, and knowing Ful- 
kerson’s condition all afternoon—I apolo- 
gize for him. (Laughter.) I thought it 
would be well for us to prepare ourselves in 
advance. I did it to the extent of writing 
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that little presentation speech for him, so 
I won’t say it over again. But instead of 
this magnificent thing which he has cast 
aside I present to Mr. Agar something more 
tangible, with the love of the Association. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Fulkerson says that I should tell you 
what it is. I will let you see it. It is an 
individual drinking cup, so that you need 
not expect Jim to invite you to accompany 
him when he uses it. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

MR, AGAR: Well, gentlemen, I just want 
to thank you. I cannot say much. Mother 
is here tonight. (Pointing to the gallery.) 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: Three cheers 
for Mother. (Three cheers given.) 

MR. AGAR: I thank you gentlemen. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, the 
next introduction is painful to me. This 
man, from what I can see of him, and from 
what I have known of him, I believe was 
born in a morgue. He ought to be in the 
undertaking business, because he is so ter- 
ribly sad. I really believe that all he needs 
to make a hearse horse out of him is a 
black plume behind his left ear. (Laugh- 
ter.) I have pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. William Collins—no, Bill Collins. 


SOME STORIES BY MR. “BILL” COLLINS. 


MR. COLLINS: I thought I would get out 
of making any remarks here because I vis- 
ited the White Sox park last Sunday and I 
would have gone out again today but I had 
no voice left. And I tried to get out of 
this, but Mr. McCarthy would not have it. 

When I look around this banquet hall and 
see all these places filled, it brings to mind 


a little incident that occurred some little 
time ago. There was a banquet pulled off 


in this hall at $5 a plate, to which an old 
Irish lady, whose husband had become very 
wealthy as a contractor, wanted to go. 
When the time came the old man tried to 
back out of it, but she made him go; hired 
a dress suit for him and took him along. 

When he arrived here he found at the 
same table an old man named McGinnis, in 
the same business. Now, after several bot- 
tles had disappeared of the stuff that 
usually goes with $5 per plate, things looked 
different. He said “You know, Mac, I have 
passed this joint for fifteen years. I saw 
them build it, and there was no “hold out” 
on this job. I never thought I would be 
monkeying around here. I have a good mind 
to buy it, it looks good to me.” Said Mae: 
“Well, if I feel as good in the morning as 
I do tonight, I'll sell it to you!” (Laughter.) 

I came down tonight with Mr. White. He 
is a great hustler. I have met him on sev- 
eral occasions. Last week he fired his 
chauffeur and hired a new one. He said to 
me: “I don’t know where this man comes 
from, I cannot get a line on him.” He said: 
“T cannot get anybody I can depend on; 
but at last, by golly, I believe this is a good 
one. Take a slant at him when you get into 
the car and tell me what you think of him.” 
So when I got into the car I took a look 
at this fellow, and I said “Did your folks 
come from Ireland?” He said: “No, Sir.” 
I said: “Do you mean to tell me that your 
people do not come from Ireland?” “Oh, no 
sir, they are there yet.” (Laughter.) 

I don’t know whether you busy gentle- 
men know there are two very festive occa- 
sions for our Jewish friends in the month 
of September, that is Jewish holidays, Rosh 
Hashonah and Yom Kippur. Rosh Hashonah 
represents the Jewish New Year, and Yom 
Kippur, about ten days later, is a fast day 
which all good Jews attend. Now, over on 
the West Side, where we have the greater 
portion of our Jewish population—when they 
first arrive and until they make money 
enough to migrate to the Boulevards—you 
cannot get into the synagogues on Yom Kip- 
pur morning unless you go early. I was 
singing in the chair (laughter) and I saw 
several friends of mine working over-time 
in their prayer books for the year, when 
one young Jew finally remembered that he 
had forgotten to lock the safe. His friend 
said: “What are you afraid of, they are all 
here.” (Laughter.) 
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Two dear old friends of mine of Celtic 
persuasion, one an industrious fellow, and 
the other, one who never has time, were 
neighbors on adjoining property. One had 
a very pretty homestead and yard, kept up 
in good shape, trees trimmed, bushes well 
kept, while the other man’s yard had an 
unenviable look because he never had time. 

After mass on Sunday the industrious 
man was clipping and trimming his trees and 
working around his yard, when the lazy fel- 
low came and hung over the fence. He 
says: “Mac, you got an awful pretty place 
here.” Mike said: “Sure, I ought to have, I 
work hard enough on it.” “What do you 
raise on the bushes along the fence here?” 
“Why, those are blackberries.” “Blackber- 
ries? Hell, they are red.” “Oh,” says Mac, 
“Don’t you know that blackberries are red 
when they are green.” (Laughter.) 

Now, you gentlemen have at your busi- 
ness institutions a credit department, and 
that is the department I am interested in 
the most. You get letters there from the 
men who cannot pay their bills, and I tell you 
they are works of art. I am going to cite 
a letter to show you how a man can get 
around it. This is it: 

“Levy & Company: 

“Enclosed find my draft 
per cent. off for ten days. 
for past favors, I am 

“Yours respectfully, 

“P. S. This is the kind of 
have written if I had had 
(Laughter.) 

Talking about Chicago hustlers. I was 
talking to Mr. Fulkerson today, and he 
said that Chicago is a city of hustlers. 
Hustle, hustle, and it is a fact. I will try 
to tell you a story of a man that fell in the 
river. Yes, you can fall in the river now. 
(Laughter.) A man fell in the river and 
hollered for help. Another man ran to the 
bank as though to save him, but he stopped 
and said: “What is your name?” “My name 
is MrGraw.” “Where do you work?” “I 
am a boiler riveter down at the boiler works 
down the river aways.” With that the man 
made off, and ran to the boiler works, and 
said: “I want MeGraw’s job, he’s drowned.” 
The foreman says: “I cannot give it to you; 
I just gave it to the man that shoved him 
in.” (Laughter.) 


for $200, two 
Thanking you 


IKE COHN. 
letter I would 
the money.” 


Speaking of hustlers, there are two 
friends of mine who are hustlers, no mat- 
ter what condition of life they are in. They 


were fired from a payrool for the good of thé 
payroll. and they were out after a job in a 
minute. They saw a sign out in front of 
a place: ‘Wanted, 100 men to cut ice at 
$2.50 a day.” They went in and applied 
for the job and got it, and went to the ice 
fields, and it was done so quick that when 
they got the implements in their hands and 
were going along the ice they were a little 
bewildered. One of them had a long saw, 
and not being entirely accustomed to it they 
were naturally embarrassed, and one said 
to the other: “The thing that puzzles me is, 
who goes underneath?” (Laughter.) 

There must be a lot of traveling men in 
this organization, or past traveling men, 
and you can well call to mind the old fa- 
miliar call of the conductor on the train: 
“Ten minutes for lunch.” And when you 
go to the lunch counter you find the local 


freight ahead of you. When you get in 
there you find the flagman and the rear 


brakeman and the conductor occupying the 
stools, and you have got a nice chance at 
“ten minutes for lunch.” You take your 
seat, and right in front of you is a plate 
with a railroad sandwich. The rear brake- 
man picks up his sandwich, lifts the lid and 
catches sight of a piece of ham about the 
size of a quarter, and says: “Hey, Liz. 
shake ’em again; you slipped me a deuce!” 
(Laughter.) 

It has been my pleasure to take part in 
little entertainments and tell a few stories 
at some of our county institutions, and I 
have been out at Dunning; that is now a 
State institution. The house physician 
treated us nicely, gave us a little dinner and 
took us about the grounds. There were a 
number of inmates that are harmless, work- 
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ing about the place. I am always a little 
nervous in a place of that kind, because I 
don’t know exactly who is who. (Laughter.) 
One big husky fellow came by us, with a 
wheel-barrow upside down. I said to him: 
“Why don’t you turn it over.” He said: 
“Because I am nutty. If I did they would 
fill it with bricks.” (Laughter.) 


A Tribute to the Ladies. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Now, gentlemen, I 
have told you that he was a solemn fellow, 
and Bill has proven it. 

Before we go away from here tonight 
there is one thing that has occurred to me 
in the way of a little poetry that comes to 
my memory. It says: 

There’s not a boon to mankind given, 

There’s not a joy and not a woe, 
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There’s not a whisper yes or no, 

There’s not a life or death or birth, 

Or anything in Heaven or Earth 

That has a feather’s weight of worth 

Without a woman in it. 

I’m awfully glad to see that you have the 
ladies here tonight. I am awfully glad to 
know that you had good taste enough to 
bring them here. They are the greatest 
decoration you could possibly have to this 
room, and this room is very beautifully 
decorated. 

We are going to separate now and go 


home. There is one thing I want to say be- 
fore we go. I don’t know whether I will 


ever see you again. I don’t know that you 
will let me come back. But there is a poet, 
a Persian writer, who has penned a few 
words of expressive sentiment, and if I 
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never come back I want to leave with you 
the sentiment of these stanzas: 

“Come fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garments of repentance fling, 
For the bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing. 


Then to the lip of this poor earthern urn I 
leaned, 

The secret of my life to learn, 

And lip to lip it murmured: ‘Drink! 

For once dead you never shall return.’ 


Yon rising moon which looks on us again, 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane, 
How oft hereafter, rising, look for us again 
In the same garden, and for one of us in vain. 


And when like her, Oh Sakki, you shall pass 

Among the guests, star scattered on the 
grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 

Where I made one—turn down an empty 
glass.” 


The Toastmaster’s Farewell. 


I like that little bit of sentiment. I like 
vou fellows, and if I have possibly said 
anything or used you roughly it is as the 
Bible says: “Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” If I have said anything un- 
kind about you it is only because I love you 
better than any other gang of people I ever 
saw since I came into the world. And if 
when you have your next banquet I am ‘not 
there—I may be at home attending to my 
business, or I may be somewhere account- 
ing for my sins—I will not want any bet- 
ter sentiment than a glass turned down at 
my place. (Long applause.) 

God bless you. Good night! 


——¢e——__ 


“BOSS” CONVENTION POETRY. 


It wouldn’t be a convention without Charles 
G. Schmidt, of Cincinnati, and he wouldn’t 
come if he couldn’t woo the muse. His 1912 
effort recalled the Washington convention 
and mingled fun and philosophy in the usual 
proportions. Sang Charles: 


A home-like place for us to meet 
Chicago is, it can’t be beat; - 

Her packer friends, they treat us right, 
Are nice men, up to date and bright. 
They show us what will interest 

And give enjoyments we like best. 


Ry meeting once in Washington, 
Some influential friends we won; 

The Government officials there, 

To its success, they did their share; 
But it was cold to beat the band 
And hot drinks were in good demand. 


The Cincinnati bunch did go, 

To warm up to the ‘‘Beef Trust’’ show; 
The chorus girls, all heavy weights, 
Said ‘‘Glad to see you boys: wie gehts?’ 
If you are cold come around tonight 
We'll show you some hot time all right. 


The smoker pleased; was somewhat tame, 
With not a skirt on the programme, 
‘*‘Marveeleeous’’ for a stag crowd; 

At last for Joe Roth calls came loud 

A Grandpa, nimble as a kid, 

His lively dancing made great hit. 


Chief Melvin made a splendid speech, 
How best conditions we can reach, 
And how with his department’s aid, 
United States fine meats are made; 
The law is passed, he said, but fair 
We interpret it everywhere. 


Well spoke James Wilson, grand old man; 
He helps the farmers when he can, 
Explained how much it cost about 

To stamp livestock diseases out. 

But why condemned stock is not paid 

To packers, not a word was said. 


As God helps him who helps himself, 
Let’s put dissension on the shelf 
And pass this rule: We all agree, 
That stock we buy with guarantee 
That it is sound; if otherwise, 

We are refunded purchase price. 


Conventions are for mutual gain, 
Don’t feel that you come here in vain. 
The officers you here elect 

Need backing to command respect. 
Assist them to hold up your end, 

And time and money are well spent. 
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THAT WAS A GREAT SMOKER! 


The opening feature of the convention, 
aside from the informal welcome extended by 
the “Chicago bunch,” was the annual con- 
vention smoker. It was held in the convention 
hall at the Hotel Sherman on Monday eve- 
ning, and it was about the best thing of the 
kind ever handed out to the conventioners. 


vidual and a caricature of him was greeted 
with shouts of glee. Fictitious telegrams 
were also shown from or to Association mem- 
A few of the cartoons drawn by Mr. 
French are in this Convention Num- 
ber of The National Provisioner, in order 
that those who were absent may gather an 


bers. 


shown 
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THIS WAS ONE ON THE PRESIDENT. 


Chairman Barney Brennan’’and his valiant 
committeemen outdid past records in this 
matter, and in the unique and interesting out- 
ing on Wednesday. 

The hall was filled with small tables, at 
which the guests sat and smoked and partook 
of both solid and liquid refreshment. At one 
end was a platform, back of which was a 
white screen, on which the novelty of the 
evening was based. This was the “cartoono- 
“ope,” the drawing of cartoons of prominent 
Association members by George French, the 
iamous cartoonist, and their projection on 
the screen as he drew them. 

The feature made a tremendous hit, and 
the development of the likeness of each indi- 


idea of at least one of the good things they 
missed. 

The biograph pictures of the Johnson-Flynn 
fight were also shown, and the programme in- 
cluded the following: 


George W. French—Cartoonoscope. 


Fred Sossman—Character Songs. 
Gordon and Eldon—Texas Tommy Dance. 
Snyder Trio—Just Good Singing. 


Rossow’s Midgets—The Only “White 
Hopes.” 

Edna Whistler—The Great Big Beautiful 
Nightingale. 


Alva York—Story Songs. 
Johnson-Flynn Pictures. 


THE OUTING AND THE SURPRISE 


In order to “do it up brown,” the Enter- 
tainment Committee provided an outing and 
entertainment on Wednesday which surpassed 
anything yet offered packers’ convention vis- 
itors for a final day’s pleasure. 

It included an auto tour of Chicago, taken 
on a gorgeous fall morning, and proportion- 
ately enjoyed for that reason. 

It included a visit to the plant of the Selig 
Polyscope Company, where the wonders and 
mysteries of the manufacture of moving pic- 
tures were revealed to an open-mouthed crowd 
of packers. 

It included a luncheon at the Rienzi Gar- 
dens, and it included the “big surprise,’ which 
was a reproduction at the Rienzi of a set 
of moving pictures of the very convention 
crowd taken at the Selig plant only a short 
time before. To see themselves walking about 
on the screen as they had done amid the para- 
phernalia of the moving-picture factory was 


a decided novelty, and the spontaneous burst 
of applause from the crowd testified to their 
pleasure and delight. 

It was a great wind-up to the convention. 


Again, those who stayed away missed it. 
Nuff sed! 
Sixty immense private touring cars, con- 


tributed by the different members, each carry- 
ing from four to seven passengers, started 
from the corner of Randolph street and Mich- 
igan avenue at 9:30 a. m., all gayly decorated 
with royal purple banners with the legend, 
“October 16, 1912, A. M. P. A.” painted in 
white letters, headed by a _ pathfinder 
and pacemaker, in which sat Lieutenant of 
Police Albert M. Denman, of the mounted 
squad, to regulate traffic. Officer Denman is 
an exact duplicate of Inspector Max Schmitt- 
berger. of New York, in his early days; he 
who has been known as the handsome, big 
“cop” for many years; and it goes without 
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saying that every time that big hand went 
up and those huge shoulders were glimpsed 
by motorman, driver or chauffeur, the proper 
stops were instantly made. 

The trip was through the principal streets 
to the North Side lake front. The crisp air, 
the lake dazzlingly beautiful in the sunshine, 
and the rapid pace of the big cars all con- 
tributed to the splendid time (and incidentally 
sharpened appetites) that was to follow. The 
run was to the Selig Polyscope Moving Pic- 
ture Company’s plant, where the utmost cour- 
tesy was shown by the management in con- 
ducting the big crowd through the various de- 
partments until the enormous gallery com- 
pletely enclosed in glass was reached. There 
the pictures are made. 

Here the visit almost ended in a riot, as 
there were two plays being acted for the 
“movies,” and the girls in their different stage 
costumes were thrown into confusion by at 
least a dozen big, gray-headed packers—no 
names mentioned—who had left their wives 
at home, and who seemed to have discovered 
the fountain of youth, but it was learned 
later by one who knows, that all dates were 
canceled. 

Anyhow, the girls were all going to quit 
work for the day, one of them being asked 
to go to California, another to Cincinnati, 
and some to New York. 

Many mysteries of the movies were made 

clear, after which the visitors climbed back 
into their cars, when a complete set of pic- 
tures were taken as they departed at full 
speed to a luncheon at Rienzi’s, a beautiful 
suburban restaurant where, in polite lan- 
guage “the swellest kind of a feed” was 
waiting. 
“ Not a moment’s time was lost in getting 
seated. Friends and business associates got 
together, with big, well-filled trays 
appeared as if by magic, all hands got busy 
and the government inspected feast was on 
(and off and on again). 

At the conclusion of the lunch, “Jimmy 
De’ Agaar,” spick and span, like a Spanish 
grandee and always addressed in foreign lan- 
guage by waiters as “Your Excellency,” “Mon- 
sieur” or “Signore,” arose and announced as 
toastmaster Mr. Chris. Wolf, who stammered 
and blushed and hemmed and hawed, but 
accepted, saying how entirely unexpected this 
was, and he didn’t know how to do it, wasn’t 
prepared, etc. Later on he confessed he was 
studying for a week from a maiden’s book of 
etiquette on “How to run a racket, or pull 
off a ‘bleeding’ meat packers’ ‘eat-fest.’”” He 
must have studied hard, for he did extremely 
well. 

First of the speakers was former-Inspector 
cf Police Max Heidelmeyer, known as the 
Burgomeister of the North Side. He spoke 
with a slight French accent and wound up 
with a roar of applause as he offered the 
keys of the city to the crowd. The Mayor 
was “shy,” as usual. 

Next came Police Lieutenant Albert Den- 
man, the officer in charge, who is almost as 
good a story teller (when ladies are present) 
as he is a policeman. Lieutenant Denman is 
virtuous and modest; he blushes easily 
(stage fright, no doubt), but he made a hit. 

Arthur D. White, of Swift & Company, is 
an accomplished orator. He never was sus- 
pected before. Hereafter social honors will 
be piled thickly upon him. He was followed 
by C. W. Ashcraft, president of the Inter- 
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state Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. In 
him was discovered a “really, truly speechi- 
fier,” with an extraordinary ability to adapt 
himself to circumstances. Sedate and serious 
as he was in his address before the packers 
on Monday, just as funny and clever was 
he on Wednesday. It was a treat to listen 
and a regret to have him finish. His stories 
were told in dialect, with a delivery perfect 
for the occasion, and he would never, from 
his serious aspect, be suspected of having a 
vein of humor and wit, one most unusual; 
a most versatile gentleman, indeed, who made 
an impression on a host of new friends. 
“Charley” Roth was next, and, as usual, 
made an instantaneous hit. He admitted the 
light Cincinnati attendance, gave the best of 
reasons for it and promised to head the fa- 
mous “Old Guard” next year. Unlike many 
men, when Mr. Roth speaks he says some- 
thing directly to the point. His sincerity and 
zeal are always on edge. The Association is 
fortunate in having a man of his character 
as one of its officers. 
Oscar Mayer followed 
speech. 


in a very clever 
He is of commanding presence, has a 
fine delivery, keeps his subject well in hand 
and his audience on the “qui vive” all the 
time. He prefers sausages to fish, particu- 
larly when the sausages are cleaned. Can it 
be possible he meant his own sausages? Edel- 
weiss is a familiar word in the Middle West. 

Sidney E. Sinclair spoke in German and 
his few, but effective, words were thoroughly 
appreciated by the Spaniards and _ Italians 
present, not speaking of the Japs and gypsies. 

Ed. Merritt, of Armour & Company, made 
a long, loud, lovely, light-hearted little speech 
in which humor, pathos, tragedy and roller 
skating were cleverly blended. All hail to our 
next toastmaster!! 

Myron MeMillan, of St. Paul, as the hu- 
man humming-bird, was received with grief 
and tears, and departed with joys and fears. 

After this the moving pictures of the Gotch 
and “Hack” wrestling match were shown and 
in this was ended a “slugging bee,” as the 
Iowa farmer bit the “Dutchman’s” foe. 

Then were shown the moving pictures of 
the members of the Association, taken at the 
start of the automobile ride, developed and 
reeled in just two hours and fifty-three min- 
utes—a most extraordinary feat. They were 
perfect, and it is surely something to boast 
of for any gathering to see itself passing by 
on the screen. Everybody recognized himself 
and his friends in less than three hours after 
the pictures were taken. 

At the conclusion came Secretary Mc- 
Carthy, debonair and “nonchalant” as ever. 
His appearance was the signal for applause 
and cheering, after which, in well chosen 
words he told the members what he thought 
of them and himself. He also for the first 
time. perhaps unwittingly, betrayed the secret 
of his nationality and the place of his birth, 
also how to spell his name, not McCarthy, 
as is popularly imagined, but Macghgotzski. 
He was born in Litvock, near Pesth, where 
the tziganen and lithia water come from. 
During the last massacre he changed the 
spelling of his name; to that only we owe his 
presence among us. Praise be! A trace of 
his former ancestry is shown by his pro- 
nunciation when he speaks of cows sitting 
or stools. 

This closed the exercises for the day. The 
members returned to their various stopping 
places, tired, happy, vowing they had the time 
of their lives; improved thoroughly, phys- 
ically, mentally, morally, financially, and, by 
no means least, socially. Some who had at- 
tended the convention for the first time were 
kicking themselves to think they had been 
missing all this for years, but with the firm 
intention of being “Johnny on the job” in 
future. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Henry W. Bernson had a good time among 
his host of friends in the trade. Henry is 
some entertainer, should anyone make any 
inquiry, and a star purchasing agent. 

Everyone sure missed General Ryan very 
much, more than he himself appreciates; and 
all sent their kindest regards and best wishes 
to him. 

C. H. Ogden, the Pittsburgh star, was, as 
always, an extremely welcome visitor. Some 
live member, too. 

R. Mannheimer, one of the charter mem- 


nearly knowing what he’s talking about, too. 

S. E. McPartlin, of the Union Fibre Com- 
pany, was tagged long ago as one of the 
family. Mac has a taking way with him, 
especially when it comes to orders or con- 
tracts. 

Arthur Adler, of Adler & Obendorf, an- 
other of the real article—put up in small 
packages-—did the honors for his firm, aided 
and abetted by Sig. Adler and Glen Evans. 

Geo. A. Adlam, of the Boden Packing Com- 
pany, could not possibly be overlooked, not in 
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EVERYBODY APPLAUDED WHEN THIS APPEARED. 


bers and an enthusiastic conventioner, mingled 
business and pleasure in his characteristic 
manner—a manner, by the way, worthy of 
emulating. 

E. C. Price, president of Fred K. Higbie 
& Co., aided by Mr. Greenlee, his efficient 
manager, did much to enliven the meeting in 
a general way, and they are no novices at 
the game. 

Cc. H. A. Wannenwetsch did not arrive— 
must have been sidetracked! Cinch bet he’d 
be there with a line of talk that would put 
some of these professional orators on the 
fritz—but the bet was lost! C. H. A. comes 


a hundred years. If it were even possible, 
the only Jim Duggan would see to it being 
impossible. 

W. B. Allbright, the famous lard »xpert, 
and senior member of the Allbright-Nell Co., 
is always in demand, and his friends con- 
sider a chat with W. B. well worth while, 
and then some. 

W. R. Perrin, one of the oldest and best- 
known packinghouse and abattoir machinery 
manufacturers in the country, dropped in to 
see his numerous friends, who are always 
more than pleased to meet the pioneer and 
his right bower, Chas. M. Johnson. 
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THEY ALL KNEW THE “LITTLE GIANT.” 
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E. W. Penley, of Auburn, Me., the man 
who shuts off more of the view of the lake 
front than any conventioner .attending, but 
who is not any bigger than necessary, to ac- 
commodate his working organism, was absent, 
much to the regret of his friends. 

L. A. Kramer, another of Brecht’s fast 
movers, was there with a line of 1915 pack- 
irghouse machinery dope worth going to any 
convention anywhere to listen to. 

Jacob Beiswanger, of the D. B. Martin Co., 
Philadelphia, one of the big fellows of the 
business—big every way—gave some weight 
tu the meeting. How’s that? 

Charles G. Schmidt, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, promi- 
nent at every convention in the past, was 
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tising manager, who quietly but nevertheless 
effectively does a whole lot of hard work 
toward the successful setting of the banquet 
and other arrangements at every meeting, was 
busy as usual, and at the same time enjoying 
the fun which will break out in spots—and 
Ed. is a spottist of considerable fame. 

Oscar Mayer—Is it necessary to go any 
further? Just a few O. M.'s here and there 
throughout the country, and the country would 
feel all the better for it. 

John Roberts, the well-known packer and 
chairman of the banquet committee which ar- 
ranged so successfully the “Old English Din- 
ner” at the first meeting of the association, 
was circulating good cheer as usual, and John 
is some circulator at that. 
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THIS ONE WAS 


prominenter than ever this year. A good 
sample of a “man is as old as he feels, and 
acts,” hence C. G. is quite a youth. Great 
old hoss, is the maker of the “Boss.” 

H. C. Zaun, chaperon of the New York 
crowd en route—and the Lord knows they 
needed one—was kept busy coming and going. 
Strenuous job, coming in on that New York 
special! 

Arthur White, Swift & Company’s adver- 
tising manager, and one of the _ brightest 
bright gems in the whole aggregation, as 
usual practically effaced himself, helping to 
make the banquet, entertainment and other 
functions the usual grand success. 

Doc. Fulkerson—well! We don’t propose 
to 


attempt any description of this genius. 
His line of patter as toastmaster, reported 
elsewhere, is all-sufficient. 


“Matt” Parker and “Joe” Ziegler, the Mutt 
and Jeff, the long and short of the brokerage 
crowd, visited the meeting. Matt should have 
read a paper on bones, but concluded the 
subject was too personal. Joe, just back from 
a trip through Yurrup, strolled around trying 
to get the kinks out of his tongue—ineffect- 
ually, however. 

Grandpaw Charley Sterne, of “Just broker” 
fame, read an interesting and _ instructive 
paper on lard and lard substitutes. Charley 
needs no introduction; in the first place being 
the son of his daddy, and in the second, one 
of the oldest young brokers in the business, 
and a star. 

Judge Harry Boore, although as youthful 
looking and as physically and mentally active 
as the best of them, is one of the old-time 
packers, and can recall “yards” incidents hap- 
pening a surprisingly long time ago. The 
judge is another famous banquet chairman 
and enjoys the meetings very much. 

George Zehler, another Cincinnati enthusi- 
ast, mixed good and plenty. It comes natural 
to this crowd, anyhow, and they don’t care 
who knows it—don’t have to, by gosh! 

Ed. Merritt, Armour & Company’s adver- 


APPRECIATED. 


Barry Cassell, the Baltimore broker—some 
banque tarranger, too!—was right in line. 
Barry has a knack of combining business with 
pieasure—something worth studying. 

Oscar Mayer (second edition), secretary of 
the banquet committee, had some little job 
on his hands dealing the cards to suit, but 
he made it O. K., and deserves all the credit 
due him. 

The WKerbers 
Elgin, blew in 
don’t know how 
pany, at any old 
indeed. 

Charley Cone, the original meadow mayon- 
naise slinger, war thar. Charles is still with 


(Charles and William), of 
and—well! Any time they 
to act in any kind of com- 
gait. it must be a cold day, 


the Bickett Coal Company, consequently is 
not much better than the average packer’s 


coal men, and packers are not safe blowers— 
quite! 

F. A. Hart, the successful casings manu- 
facturer. as ever and always did the thing 
artistically and thoroughly, and maybe he 


isn’t some artist. eh? And, by the way, 
there is a Fred, Jr. 

W. J. Kelly, the molasses man. was there. 
“Come wid me an’ I'll trate yez dacint. Sit 
vez down an’ fill yer can. As I walk the 
street, aitch wan I meet says, “There goes 
Kelly, the molasses man!’ ” 


Chris Wolf is always a welcome attender, 
and worth the money every time. An old- 
timer and extremely ponular with ‘“‘the boys” 


everywhere. Chris and his car were kept 
busy. 
Charles Herendeen does not take up a 


whole lot of room. but the gang around him 
does. 

Asa Davidson. the broker. read a very good 
paper on inedible greases and oils. Lots of 
stuff Dave could not ring in without feeling 
it would be more or less a breach of confi- 
dence. Nevertheless. "twas some paper! 

Toseph Allerdice attended and just raised 
all kinds of blazes. Yes, he did! One would 
not know he was there if he could help it. 
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He does not get up with a horn and holler, 
“Here I be!” Not noticeably. 

James S. Agar, one of the real live wires 
of the association, was right there with the 
real old smile of welcome, 99.99 per cent. 
pure, at that. What Jim lacks in height he 
makes up in quality and solidity. 

“Bob” Hunter, the fire insurance man— 
Was he there? What kind of a meeting 
would it be without “Daddy”? Full blooded, 
full of business, full of fun, and full of the— 
milk of human kindness, 

“Jack,” otherwise John W. Hall, of Henry 
Muhs & Co., Passaic, N. J., was very much 
missed. He is so busy making compound 
lard he hasn’t time to call on his best girl, 
which means he sure is some busy, 

King Charles, of the house of Rohe, radi- 
ating good nature in abundant waves, was 
as usual the very conspicuous center of a 
bunch of loyal and true friends. Deservedly 
popular King Charles certainly is. 

Prince Albert, scion of the house of Rohe, 
was there with “the goods,’ which means 
someone every now and again had to buy. 
Leave it to Albert to have a good time, and 
see that everyone else with him does also, in 
a good, clean, healthy way. 

Sam Stretch, who has starred in “The 
Spiced Sausage” for ninety-seven years and 
three months, was on the job with both feet, 
and also that well-known, ruddy, 
countinghouse of his’n. 

Fred. Krey, of St. Louis, never misses a 
convention, and never misses any part of it, 
or anyone attending it. Fred. does the whole 
thing thoroughly, which means it’s done up 
some! 

Joe Roth—the only, needless to say—was 
positively and unquestionably absent. 
175 pounds of steam missed. 

Charlie Roth, of the Roth family (and, by 
the way. Papa Roth never seems to have lost 
his patent on the manufacture of the boys of 
his family), romped in with the Cincinnati 
entry. 

O. J. Danziesen, Jr., of Decatur, Ill., whose 
pa has the distinction of being the very first 
man to register at the first meeting of the 
association, attended and had an enjoyable 
time. 

“Salt,” otherwise G. W. Williams, one of 
the top liners in the supply end of the pack- 
ing business, was busy doing the thing up— 
as only “Salt” knows how—in his own o1ig- 
inal way. The real article. 

John Moran, the popular old-time packer 
and honorary member of the association, was 
right there and met many friends from all 
ever the country. 

H. H. Brunt, the tallow and grease broker 
and expert, attended and had a pleasant time 
with his old Eastern friends and the boys 
generally. 

P. J. Hamler, the boiler and tank man, and 
one of the biggest big men in the business, 
also “mixed.” 

“Con” Yeager, the speedy Pittsburgh mem- 
ber, kept her humming all the time. There’s 
nothing doing in the dry docking of “Con” 
to scrape the barnacles off. 

Mr. “Tankage” Tomkins made his appear- 
ance at the opening of the first act and stayed 
through the whole show. Hard to beat 
“Tankage” on a fertilizer spiel. 

L. Harry Freeman, of Boyd, Lunham & 
Co.—who, by the way, is some George Cohan. 
if anyone should ask you—was on the job 
welcoming friends, and making them feel at 
home. 

F. M. de Beers represented the Swenson 
Evaporator Company, Chicago, and made his 
usual ten strike. “The Big Stick’! What? 
Ask de Beers about that long felt want. 

F. J. Bergeron, the Toledo, Ohio, packing- 
house architect, paid his respects. F. J. is 
a sticker, and some climber, too. Watch him. 

Milton J. Williams, of the Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Company, was a lively 
visitor. You can always put down your little 
coin there is something doing when there’s 
a Williams around. 

Geo. A. Hormel, of Austin, Minn., appeared 
and vainly attempted to get within speaking 
distance of Sam Stretch. Sam went for a 
step-ladder, but Hormel had vanished. Mr. 
H. is an enthusiastic member and exceedingly 
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popular. He made a fine vice-president this 
year and they wanted to re-elect him. 

C. H. Reed, the New York packer, was on 
hand, as usual, and Mrs. Reed accompanied 
him. He is one of “the faithful” when it 
comes to attending conventions. 

That “talking to” the packers got from 
Brother Ashcraft, of Alabama, was a new 
experience. But they liked it, just the same, 
judging from the applause. 

M. E. Taber, of the Taber Pump Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., made up his mind he’d come, 
whether anybody else did or not. He was 
“on the job” bright and early—and he didn’t 
regret it, either. 

Any time Al, Johnson, of the Herf & Fre- 
richs Chemical Company, St. Louis, fails to 
show up at a convention, you can make up 
your mind something’s wrong. Al. was there. 

When it comes to making speeches brief 
but neat, President Corkran and Vice-presi- 
dent Hormel call it a tie for first place. They 
know how, sure enough. 

No more bluff talk in Congress about meat 
plants. Step up, Mr. Congressman, and look 
"em over! 

It looked as if the livestock man and the 
butcher might disagree—but they didn’t. 

“Hog undertakers” is the latest! 

Who said “Doc” Fulkerson couldn’t repeat? 

“A man had a dollar——” *!*!*!*!*1*!* 

Maybe Rohe & Bro. didn’t see the sights, 
with Oscar and Jim as pilots! It was coming 
to them. 

That was a mean trick somebody played 
on the Sterne & Son Co. sign at headquar- 
ters, when the famous trade-mark was ampu- 
tated so that the sign read: “Sterne & Son 
Co.” “Just Broke!” 

Among the missing: J. C. Dold, Joe Roth, 
John Grassell, Tom Taliaferro, Jack Hall and 
Fred Klinck. 

Frank and Charles Clifton, Sam Wolff and 
Tom Gregg blew in from the Board of Trade, 
representing the old school of traders. still 
trading in the new school—provision pit, of 
course, 

W. W. White, of the North American Pro- 
vision Company, attended, as usual. Want to 


know anything about carrying meats? Ask 
William. 
Morris Schwabacher, president of The 


North American Provision Company and one 
of the popular old-timers in the business, took 
in the show and met many old friends. 

Sol Lewinsohn, of Van Loan, Maguire & 
Gaffney, appeared “in praise of the spices’— 
and Sol is some praiser,; and seller, too. 

Papa and Ralph W. E. Decker, of Mason 
City, Iowa, one of the liveliest live concerns 
in the packing business today, were present, 
radiating energy. 

John J. Felin, of Philadelphia, one of the 
pillars of the association, ever ready to pull 
and pull hard, attended as usual and enjoyed 
every phase of the meeting to its fullest 
extent. 

N. O. Newcomb, of the Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, Ohio, prominent 
and able as an executive member, was in evi- 
dence as usual. One of the live wires. 

Gustav Bischoff, of St. Louis, attended and 
took in everything worth while, and that 
meant all of it. 

“Jack” Allen could not attend, being down 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. “Too far to walk 
back,” he wrote. 

Walter C. Miller, D. Roberton and D. V. 
Colbert represented Miller & Hart, who now 
operate one of the finest houses in the Yards. 
These gentlemen are well enough known to 
need no introduction. Suffice it to say thev 
know how to “convene.” 

Arthur T. Danahy. one of the younger mem- 
bers of the grand old family of the Danahys, 
was to have represented the Danahy Packing 
Company of Buffalo, but illness in the family 
kept him home at the last moment. 

John J. Dupps—the only Dupps in captiv- 
ity—blew in and blowed off as usual. Rah 
fer Duppst Also for the “Boss.” 

Secretary McCarthy weighed in 16%, grains 
heavier than a year ago, against 1814 the 
year before, 20 the previous year and 21¥ 
the year before that. Prior to that he wasn’t 
worth weighing. 

Sam G. Bailey, of Newark, N. J., came 
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along and helped make things pleasant for 
all he came in contact with, and he contacted 
quite a few at that. 

J. B. McCrea—you might think he’d be 
overlooked, but that is entirely out of the 
question. They were going to find J. B., if 
they had to hire a microscope. 

H. C. Gardner, of Brill & Gardner, read a 
very interesting paper on refrigeration and 
insulation, upon which Mr. G. is an author- 
ity, aside from having several patents in this 
connection. 

Col. B. B. 
magnate, and 
lave enjoyed 





Myles, the New 
great grand old 
himself hugely and seen that 
everyone around him did the same. But he 
didn’t, because he was sick in bed in New 
York and couldn't. 

D. I. Davis, the well-known packinghouse 
architect, went around at his usual two- 
minute clip, without wasting one minute. 
Salt Peter cannot charge D. I. with losing 
any time on this mundane sphere. 

Barney Brennan, as chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, was just exactly what 
the doctor ordered. 

A. E. Cross, of Ellsworth & Cross, author 
of the popular “Cross Code,” and one of the 
brightest provision brokers in the business, 
met his numerous friends in the interests of 
his company. 


Orleans salt 
chap, would 


Patrick J. Brennan, of the Independent 
Packing Company. another solid member of 


the association, and shrewd as they make 
them, took in all of the proceedings unosten- 
tatiously, but none the less surely. 

Jonas F. Pfaelzer, worthy son of his clever 
sire, represented Pfaelzer & Sons, famous for 
picking out the choicest young beef and lambs 
reaching the Yards. 

W. F. Brunner, of the Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, was there as usual, smiling 
and busy. Also A. T. Pratt. 
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Colonel John H. Schofield, secretary of the 
United Master Butchers’ Association, and or- 
ganizer of most if not all the butchers’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country, attended and 
and did not miss a bet! 

Sydney E. and Archer C. Sinclair, of T. M. 


Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
were interested and welcome visitors. The 


name of Sinclair is inseparable from the pack- 
ing business—synonymous, as it were. 

G. G. Oetting, of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, is a booster all the time, sees every 
succeeding convention better’n ever, and then 
some. 

Benjamin W. Corkran, Jr., of Baltimore, 
never misses a convention, and the associa- 
tion appreciates B. W. and his work to its 
utmost value. See the cartoon? 

Henry Sartorius, of St. Louis, Mo., classing 
among the “heavies,” blew in with “the boys” 
from his town, looking like he’d enjoyed the 
trip. 

Harry G. P. Clark and E. E. Blumner 
represented the Henry Bower Chemical Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and at the same time 
took in all there was to see and hear. 

Zachary T. Davis must not be overlooked 
ii. the shuffle, because ‘“‘Zach’ is some con- 
ventionite, and also architect, by the way. 

F. T. Fuller, the direct, emphatic, assertive 
president of The G. H. Hammond Company, 
was on the job, throwing a josh into the boys 
pow and again—bull’s-eyes, too! 

Harvey Shepherd, Thos. Goulard & Co.’s 
New York-Chicago representative for the last 
103 years—so Harry Boore says—dropped in 


io say “Howdy.” It's a trifle raw to give 
lim away thusly, as he don’t look a day 
colder than he did 40 years ago. 

Geo. Tschappat, the tallow and_ grease 


broker, blowed in and off. 
Jim Turner; of Boston, the well-known and 
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W. B. Davies—‘one, possibly none’’—was 
on the job, full of—get it right—energy and 
biz. 

G. L. Jonas. of Bechstein & Co.. did his 
share toward making everybody happy. 

Wm. A. Willhide, of the Thomas Albright 
& Co., Goshen. Ind., entertained his army of 
hydraulic press and other friends in true 
Willhide style. 

Ridgway! Ridgway! Where was that hot 
old advertisement writer, anyhow? That 
“Hook ’er to the Biler’” thing has ’em all 
going, and going right, too! 

The genial A. G. Glick, 
was missed. He made a 
the association. 

F. B. McClure represented the Hartford 
City Paper Company in his own quiet, busi- 
ness-like manner. 


of Marshalltown, 
host of friends in 


SPOKE 


FOR ITSELF. 
popular beef man, was there to see his old 
Chicago confreres. 

James A. White. of Lamson Bros... and a 
staunch supporter of Woodrow, blew in. 

Roscoe W. Penley, of Auburn, Me.—brother 
of our great, big old pal, whose absence 
everybody deplored—represented the house of 
Penley, and, by the way, the whole State of 
Maine, as a packer. 

P. G. Gray Company. Boston, was ably 
represented by L. E. Griffin. This concern 
seems to have the full confidence of the trade, 
an asset worth having. 

H. FE. Wills. the casing 
enough kid at that, attended. 
on Wills. 

G. Russell Ryan represented Ryan Bros., 
Winnipeg, Can., and G. Russell is some boy, 
too. <All wool and two yards high. 


boy. and a sure 
Keep your eye 
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Al. Worm, of Indianapolis, was there and 
threw around a nice fob. Not f. o. b.—just 
plain but ornamental fob. 


A. L. Rieser, the old Morris wheel horse, 
row one of New York’s leading brokers, at- 
tended. Wise old war horse. 

J. C. C. Waldeck, of St. Louis, was there, 
but lost without Jim Garneau. And so were 
the rest of ’em. ‘ 

Robert Shiell and Lyman J. Craig repre- 
sented Parker Webb & Co., of Detroit, Mich. 
—one of the best houses in Michigan, if not 
in the United States. 

“Borax Bill” left the convention before it 
started and hiked for the druggists’ conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, because he says the drug 
trade has the packing trade skinned on poor 
—no, pure—food ! 

Just a little breeze of old Hingland blew 
in in the person of George Marples of the 
Cudahy Packing Company. Remember the 
old and reliable Marples Jones Co., Liver- 
pool? 

N. A. Kennedy, of Kansas City, Mo., 
looked like a real 1912 kid, and guess he is, 
too. 

W. P. Mountain, the New York representa- 
tive of The Cincinnati Abattoir Company, at- 
tended. Some Mountain, too! 

Bechstein & Co. were also represented by 
Mr. Dalton and J. A. Maclean. Both are 
well known and extremely popular. 

Meyer Katz, of M. Zimmerman & Co., 
York, was strictly on the—well, the 
end of it. 


New 
business 


Henry Marx, of S. 
Milwaukee, blew in. 

Since the last convention the 
has been getting in his work. He is the one 
best bet all the time, the son of a gun. 

There’s no telling just what a “tank” will 
do. One was standing—or rather, swaying— 
on the corner, patting a six-foot-two cop on 
the shoulder and saying, “Pore lil feller, here’s 
a dime. Now r’nome and give it tu muzzer!” 

It was on the New York special. The coon 
was heard to remark, as he gathered up the 
“beetle crushers” to shine ’em up: “Mah 
goodness! Wondah who dis pair b’longs to! 
’Cohdin to de price o’ hides he suah mus be 
a millyumair, an’ wuss’n all Ise ony got two 
boxes o’ blackin lef!” 

“Gimme 7731-1 operator!” said one 
boys—on his way. ‘“‘Who do I want? 
feelzebub! ’Lo, Bub, that you? Well, 


Oppenheimer & 
Henry is good. 


Co., 


Grim Reaper 


of the 
Why, 


Say, 


the whole Cincinnati bunch is headed in your 
direction and it’ll take your whole force to 
stop ’em; they’re going to wreck the joint, 
Dupps says, so I thought I'd tip you off. 
Warm, do you say? Well, maybe, but not 
any warmer than here.” 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT AT THE 
CONVENTION 


A nearly complete list of those who at- 
tended the Convention is as follows: 

Benj. W. Corkran, Jr., Streett & Corkran 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

George L. McCarthy, The National Pro- 
visioner, New York, N. Y. 

Wm. F. Scheck, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

L. A. Kramer, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

~ 
Mo. 

Robt. 
Mo. 


Collins, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 


S. Redfield, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 





The Three Musketeers, 


in the shape of G. 
W. Schmidt 


as Porthos, A. W. Gaddum as 
D’Artagnan, and J. J. Dupps as the dainty 
Aramis, stood shoulder to shoulder ready for 
all comers to show the big machine. There 
were plenty it to. 

S. Oppenheimer Co. were ably represented 
by Hy. Marx, Max Salzman and Hy. Fried- 
lander. They did not dare separate their 
forces for fear of abduction. 

The three busy bees were the Sefton Manu- 
facturing Company’s representatives, W. M. 
Sawyer, W. H. Fairchild and J. P. Brunt. 
Their exhibition attracted lots of attention 
and was decidedly artistic and well arranged. 


to show 


Some of the late arrivals on delayed trains 
were T. L. Wilson, of the Webb Packing 
Company; A. Worm, of the Worm Packing 
Company, of Indianapolis; F. Krey, of the 
Krey Packing Company: Wm. Focke and 
son, of Dayton. O.; John Hoffman and Chas. 
Roth, of Cincinnati: H. F. Luer, of Luer 
Bros. Packing Company; W. J. Kelly, the 


Magnolia man: 
A. Stolle. 


tarry Cassell, of Baltimore; 
who has just bought the old Rich- 


mond (Ind.) abattoir; J. Goldberg, of Wolf, 
Sayer & Heller: J. B. Jasper, of the Jasper 
Packing Company: T. B. Gest, of the Ur- 


bana Packing Company; M. 
Nathan, of the Illinois Casing Company; J. 
L. Snyyp. Theo. Weil and Lee B. Weil, of 
the Weil Packing Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.: J. A. Giles. of the Gordon, Ironside 
& Ferris Co., of Winnipeg; D. A. Schnebel 
and a host of others who were almost lost 
in the shuffle. 


Arnstein and A« 


J. A. Russell. for eight years branch house 
manager for Swift in New York, has_ been 
iransferred to the Water street branch, Chi- 
cago. 

W. H. Knehaus, H. J. Sparks and S. R. 


§ 
three more of the Brecht repre- 
arrived, making five in all. 


(Continued on page 120.) 


Logwood- 
sentatives 
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ao" H. Lang, L, H. Lang Co., New York, 
Meyer Katz, M. Zimmerman & Co., New 

York, N. Y. 

H. C. Zaun, New York, 7. 
A. TF. Pratt, Paterson Sa Paper 

Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment 

Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 

Chicago, Ill. 

. Chris Wolf, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chicago, 
a 
Leon Alexandre, The National Provisioner, 

New York, N. Y. 

Karl Stohr, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Harry E. P. Clark, Henry Bower Chemical 

Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. E. Blumner, Henry Bower Chemical 

Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., 

Mass. 

H. G. Davy, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 
S. R. Logewood, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

R. W. Penley, E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

Jas. Turner, J. R. Poole, Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Martin, D. B. Martin Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus 
Provision Co., LaFayette, Ind. 
J. A. Duggan, Chicago, Ill. 
M. R. Murphy, Cudahy Packing Company, 

South Omaha, Neb. 

J. B. Loomis, Armour & Company, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

J. B. MeCree, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
John Theurer, Theurer Norton Provision 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. H. Hoening, The Ohio Provision Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. L. Harris, 

York, N. 

E. S. LaBart, 

cago, Ill. 


Boston, 


Packing & 


The Ohio Provision Co., 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., New 


Morris & Company, Chi- 


Jas. S. Agar, Western Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. W. Nelson, Armour & Company, New 
York, N.Y. 

Sam Stretch, Arrow Mills Spices, New 
York, N. Y. 

Jacob R. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Edw. Fetterly, Swift & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. A. Schnebel, Chas. Forschner & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Snypp. The Urbana Packing Co., 
Urbana. Ohio. 

T. B. Gest, The Urbana Packing Co., Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

J. R. Hills, Swift & Company, Chicago, Tl. 

F. W. Niebling, Niebling Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Ed. Niebling, Niebling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry C. Reed, C. H. Reed’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. S. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

John Albrechtson, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Geo. Grieshaber, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. E. Hamington, Jacob Vogel & Son, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Nate Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Walter J. Horst, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Paul I. Aldrich, Editor. The National Pro- 
visioner, New York, N. Y. 

Sylvanus Webber, Richard Webber, New 
York, N. Y. 

Henry Marx, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Albert R. Worm, Worm & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Edward Heller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, 


Ml. 
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N. J. Spillid, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. L. Rieser, A. L. Rieser, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Rieser, A. L. Rieser, New York, 
N. ¥ 
W. P. Mountain, New York, N. Y 

N. Redland, Redland Pkg. Co., 
Rapids, Wis. 

Jos. Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. C. C. Waldeck, Waldeck Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert Shiell, Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lyman J. Craig, Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

H. H. Brunt, Chicago, Ill. 

N. O. Newcomb, The Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thos. P. Ruddy, The Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. H. Gehrmann, 
Davenport, lowa. 

A. 'W. Huber, G. H. 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., El- 
gin, Ill. 

Geo. E. Bohrman, Butchers’ Advocate, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. B. Merritt, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. J. Kelly, National Molasses Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thos. Dunderdale, The 
visioner, Chicago, IIl. 

D. P. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son, Chicago, 
Il. 

J. H. Schofield, Butchers 
Gazette, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank L. Lynn, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

John J. Dupps, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., Jones Cold Store Door 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

Charles G. Schmidt, The Cincinnati But- 
chers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harry I. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. F. Bouton, 
New York, N. Y. 

Jacob Vogel, Jacob Vogel & Son, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

John J. Felin, John J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Fairchild, The Sefton Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Brunt, The Sefton Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

F. J. Schroter, The Sefton Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

A. W. Gaddum, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henry Wagner, Wagner Refining Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Gus. Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. H. Knehaus, The Brecht Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

H. F. Luer, Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, 
lll. 
J. B. Ziegler, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
] 


Grand 


Kohrs Packing Co., 


Hammond Co., Chi- 


National Pro- 


& Packers’ 


John Chattillon & Sons, 


Felin & Co., Inc., 


St. 


Ill. 
H. K. Sparks, The Brecht Co.. St. Louis, 


Mo. 
* Chas. E. Roth, The John C. Roth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Hoffmann, John Hoffmann’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louis Koerner, Worcester Salt Co., New 
York, XH. ¥. 

F. B. Gifford, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
R. W. Moody, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

R. C. Johnson, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Richter, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Nl. 

F. Rayfield, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. J. Lynch, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

F. C. Vogelbach, N. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crawford & Co., 
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Edward Morris, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

Joe E. 
burgh, Pa. 

H. E. Skinner, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

F. J. Reynolds, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Con Yeager, Pittsburgh Butchers & Pack- 
ers’ Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Konle, Union Packing Co., Pitts- 


L. F. Prior, T. M: Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ; 
Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

R. Carter, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. C. Shaper, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

L. A. Sucher, The C. Sucher Packing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


EDWARD LA BART 


(Morris & Company, Chicago) 
Chairman Press Committee. 


E. <. 
cago, Ill. 
Wm. P. Lange, Wm. P. Lange, Pittsburgh, 


McDowell, Morris & Company, Chi- 


Pa. 
J. J. Murphy, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
It. 

Thos. J. Dee, Anglo-American, Chicago, IIl. 

A. G. Riche, Fred H. Higbie Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Kopmeier, C. F. Vissman & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Henry Hoenigsberger, Western Sausage & 
Prov. Co., New York, N. Y. 

F. H. Frederick, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. B. Houston, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago. Tl. 

W. E. Focke, The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Ernst Nessling, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Henry J. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

F, J. King, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 
, F. C. Shaw, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
ll. 

Elmore M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

L. H. Fisher, Fisher & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. G. Stohrer, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


J. J. Ferguson, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


E. C. Hall, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Henry W. Bernson, M. Zimmerman 
New York, N. Y. 

E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. L. Gates, The Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. F. Stephenson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
M. D. Harding, Anglo-American, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Ray P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Geo. Zehler, The G. Zehler Prov. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

J. T. Gibbons, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


R. C. McManus, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Co., 


Ill 

J. E. O’Hearn, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Richard H. Wyman, Official Reporter, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Rasch, Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Harry A. Harnden, Official Reporter, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. H. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

T. S. Maxwell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Geo. Zehler, Jr., The Geo. Zehler Provision 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. T. Taylor, J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. M. Moffat, Gunns Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
os 8S. Hayward, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

Arthur Meeker, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

O. M. Rexinger, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Samuel Kraus, Samuel Kraus & Son, Balti- 
more, Md. 

E. L. Ward, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

H. a Bennell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, ° 

Thomas L. Wilson, Webb Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

— L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

— J. Buiz, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. E. Moore, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. A. Walker, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Otto Schenk, F. Schenk & Sons Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

W. B. Farris, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co.. Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
F. C. Sawyer, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
H. C. Losey, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
Mil. 

C. W. Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. T. Cash, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Frederick E. Luley, Luley Abattoir Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

J. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 
P. L. Nichols, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

H. A. Timmins, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Frank Myers, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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J. A. Sutherland, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Chicago, D1. 

R. H. Stearns, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Allen Williams, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. Pagenstecher, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Anton Stolle, Anton Stolle Sons, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Geo. N. Moland, Wm. Moland’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. E. Stanton, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. Laughlin, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Jil. 

T. R. Buchham, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. F 

F. W. Coleman, U. S. Sub. Dept., Chicago, 
Hil. 

H. A. Cheetham, Swift & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

J. W. Casey, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. S. Wheeler, Capt. U. S. Army, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Elgin T. Cash, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

ie 2 
phia, Pa. 

Roy B. Harper, Capt. U. S. Army, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Geo. F. 
eago, Ill. ; 

D. McKenzie, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

KE. Wilson, Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph W. E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

C. M. MeFarlane, Morris & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Samuel Dalton. Beckstein & Co., Chicago, 


Til. 


Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 


Connelly, Capt. U. S. Army, Chi- 


L. A. Gilbert, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 
W. T. P. Nardrop, Armour & Company, 


Chieago, Il. 

Geo. W. Kalbitzer, The C. Kalbitzer Pack- 
ing Co.. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Elmer H. Meagle. C. Kalbitzer Packing Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Adolph S. Klein, The Schwenger-Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wm. J. Russell, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. E. Taber, Taber Pump Co., Buffalo, 
1 ie A 

John Wilkie, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Chas. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
nN. 

F. A. Fowler, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. : 

F. R. Huntington, Fowler Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


W. White, The North American Provision 
Co., Chicago. Tl. 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
| a - 

0. J. Danzisen, Danzisen Packing Co., De- 
eatur, Il. 

R. Mair, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 

W. G. Fried, Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. R. Sanders, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

"3. R. Tomkins, Central Manufacturing Co., 
Lockland, Ohio. ; 

A. J. Buffington, Swift & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

A. F: 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Keller, The N. Rassel Sons Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

T. W. Tomlinson, Am. Nat. Live Stock 
Assn., Denver, Colo. 

Max Arnstein, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 


Pfeiffer, Armour & Company, Chi- 


Ill. 

W. S. Johnson, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Nil. 
J. S. Cass, Anglo-American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Il. . 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chicago, 


Ill. : 
J. Williford, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Mil. 
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J. F. Nickerson, Ice & Refrigeration, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

G. Swift, Jr., Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. H. Davidson, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
M. J. Salzman, Webb Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Laurence J. Coffer, M. Locei & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Edward F. Swift, Swift Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Capune, Armour Fertilizer Wks., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Sig. Strauss, 


The Independent Butchers’ 


Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. F. Bell, Morris & Company, Chicago, II. 
Geo. W. Williams, Chicago, II. 
C. W. Jack, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 





FRED F. KLINCK 
(Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Member Executive Committee. 


G. C. Venard, Armour Fertilizer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. J. Caffrey, Louisville Cotton Oil Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Thos. A. Bohan, New Louisville Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

A. J. Major, Major Bros. Packing Co., Mis- 
hawaka, Ind. 

G. R. Cain, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

C. H. McDowell, Armour Fertilizer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

P. A. Jacobson, Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

C. Walters, Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Willwerth, The J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

M. C. Middaugh, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

DeWitt Brown, Armour Fertilizer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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G. C. Shepard, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
: _ Weil, Weil Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Lee B. Weil, Weil Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
“_ P. Jones, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
ll. 

B. Starbird, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
ll. 


W. H. Spencer, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. E. Williamson, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. M. Johnson, W. R. Perrin & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. G. Clark, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. R. Hastings, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Chas. H. Sterne, Wm. Hooton & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

David Drummond, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Myron MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

L. W. Lester, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

T. G. Lee, Armour & Company, Chicago, III 

M. 8. Green, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Arthur C. Saylor, U. S. Printing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Thomas Creigh, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. S. Patterson, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

. J. M. Bridge, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
ll. 

Geo. Schantz. Geo. Schantz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. W. Ruff, Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. E. Dyck, Agricultural Laboratory, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

W. A. Patterson, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Miller, Anglo-American, Chicago, Tll. 

F. T. Guendel, General Vehicle Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

a. 
Til. 

A. T. Borcherdt, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

KE. J. Yorkey, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Nil. 

W. H. Harrison, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. H. Robertson, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

W. L. Richmond, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

T. W. Reed, The Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

A. C. Henderson, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ed. James, Armour Grain Co., Chicago, Tl. 

H. L. Osmon, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Glenn McKnight, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

I. A. Newman, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

F. M. Bell, Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

C. Monahan, Anglo-American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

W. P. Scerff, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

H. E. Storton, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. ‘ 

Geo. Monarque, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Marcey, Armour Grain Co., Chicago, Ill. 

T. B. Clothy, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

F. L. Armstrong, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Tll. , 

John R. Phillips, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Frank Trimble, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

H. P. Jones, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

L. B. Crumbaugh, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

T. J. Keogh, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Mil. 
L. K. Rosenfeld, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
H. F. Wilkins, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 


}arnes, General Vehicle Co., Chicago, 
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W. J. Campbell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

B. L. Right, Anglo-American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

- 8. Dolph, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
A. B. Jensen, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Wm. Bardenheim, Fred W. Wolf Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

H. W. Waddell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

a Gustafson, Armour & Company, Chicago, 

ms W. Stull, Armour & Company, Chicago, 

Ill. 

H. Hunton, Cudahy Packing Company, Chi- 

eago, Ill. 

W. W. Shoemaker, Fowler Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. H. Merrick, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. E. Hazard, Anglo-American 
Co., Chicago, II. 

John Forbes, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

G. E. Hostetter, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. W. S. Reid, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. J. Little, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

G. M. Willetts, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. H. Hunter, Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. McNaughton, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

Claude E. Hill, Arthur L. 
Il. 

F. W. Croll, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
M. R. Moran, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

C. W. Rothe, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. Buell, General Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Johnson, Herf & Frerichs Ammonia 
Co., St.. Louis, Mo. 

G. L. Raymer, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

G. H. Dunlap, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
lil. 

F. C. Acton, Armour Ammonia Wks., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. A. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. Havena, Hair Drying & Cleaning Proc- 
ess Co., Chicago, II. 

H. W. Boyd, Armour Leather Wks., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 

J. M. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Julius Stifter, The Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. D. Frazee, Anglo-American 
Co., Chieago, Tl. 

W. H. Salisbury, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

G. Stohrer, A. Stecher, Chicago, Ill. 

F. L. MacFarlane, Armour Ammonia Wks., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. J. Faulkner, Jr., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. B. 
Tl. 

G. G. 

Paul 


Provision 


Sardy, Chicago, 


Provision 


Armour & Company, 


Kaplan, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 


Fox, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Reid, Armour Leather Wks., Chicago, 
H. K. Crafts, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
C. L. Feissler, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
M. F. Cudahy, Cudahy Bros., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

H. W. McGregor, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. L. Tompkins, Armour Fertilizing Wks., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. B. Stratton, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

E. J. Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, II. 

J. O. Holmes, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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H. E. Cragin, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. A. Brown, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. G. Frisbie, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Morton Mannheimer, 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Thos. E. Maley, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

H. P. Darlington, Armour Leather Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. G. Sterre, Sterne & Son Co.. Chicago, Tl. 

J. F. Butler, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

H. S. Bicket, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Hax, Standard Casing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. P. Shorer, Armour Soap Works, Chicago, 
Mil. 


Evansville Packing 





J. FRED SHAFER 


(Jacob C. Shafer Co., Baltimore, Md.) 


Member Executive Committee. 


H. E. Wills, A. Stecher, Chicago, Ill. 

D. A. Carroll, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
ill. 

Martin Hirsch, General Provision Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

C. L. Franklin, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

B. H. Blocksom, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

E. A. Valentine, Armour Soap Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. F. Schobel, Armour’ & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sol. May, Patent Casing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

W. T. Marvel, Liverpool, Eng. 

Geo. E. Hempel. Armour Glue Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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M. C. Schobel, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jas. M. Duffy, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fred B. Penney, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

Theo. Kirschheimer, Theo. Kirschheimer 
Butcher Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

T. W. MeDougal, Armour Soap Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jas. Brown, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
lll. 

E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

*, M. deBeers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Ohl, Holland Creamery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

David T. Kiley, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. F. O’Brien, Jr., Morris & Company. 

J. A. Greenlee, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. J. Croke, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. T. Kiley, Armour Soap Works, Chicago, 
Til. 

Geo. E. Croke, G. H. Hammond Co., Union 
Stock Yards. 

M. E. Ballou, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Ashcraft, President Inter State Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association, Florence, 
Ala. 

A. Meeker, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Dudley W. Lester, Chicago, Ill. 
C. E. Dinger, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 

B. F. Nell, The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

+... 
cago, Ill. 

E. M. Heller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago. 

W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. G. Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Arthur D. White, Swift & Company, Chi- 


cago, Tl. 


Connors, Armour & Company, Chi- 


J. A. Armour, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
A. A. Davidson, The Davidson Commis- 


sion Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. J. Smith, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
ill. 

S. E. Dunham, The Davidson Commission 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

F. W. Waddell, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill 

C. J. Short, Standard Slaughtering Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

C. G. Snow, Anglo-American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

A. M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago, 
Ml. 
Glenn Evans, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago, 
Nl. 
- R. Urion, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Mil, 

A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

J. D. Simpson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
J. A. Maclean, Bechstein & Co., New York, 
N, Y. 

G. W. Brethaur, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. C. Mackay, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. J. Hubbard, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. A. Morse, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Oliver J. Johnson, Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
mo H. Gifford, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

J. W. Brown, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. Gussenhovem, Revere Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
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C. Charles, Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

E. O. Penn, Fred Higbie Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred R. Burrows, The G. H. Hammond 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. J. Madden, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

G. W. Zeiger, G. W. Zeiger Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Paul Guenther, G. W. Zeiger Co., Chicago, 
Tl 


Benj. Heller, B, Heller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. W. Roth, The Roth Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

¥F, E. White, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. Bisbie, Morris & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

W. G. Dickerson, Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. A. Hunter, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

L. A. Armour, Armour & Company, Chi- 


cago, Il. 

W. J. McDowell, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. D. Smith, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


C. F. Horn, Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. C. Colt, Union Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 

Robt. Conway, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Til. 

Roe Fulkerson, Washington, D. C. 

Chas. Martin, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Wm. A. Dawson, The Layton Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Morgan Weed, Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 

A. P. Lowry, Fowler Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. W. Bering, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fred P. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago. 
Til. 

O. G. Miller, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. A. Russell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John J. Coyne, G. W. Williams, Chicago, 
tl : 


B. A. Hoyne, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

A. E. Cross, Ellsworth & Cross, Chicago, 
I. 

Samuel Farquahr, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. B. Bogg, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 
R. W. Barnes, Morton-Gregson Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Price Jones, Marples Jones & Co., England. 

Geo. Marples, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

C. B. Davis, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

C. L. Overaker, Fowler Pkg. Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

D. H. Bender, The W. Bender Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Jos. Sterling, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 
F. 8. Russell, Armour Ammonia Works, 
Chicago, II. 

H. R. Gray, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

J. W. Smithson, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Til. 

F. A. Treiber, The W. Bender Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. : , 

E. D. Baldwin, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Chicago, Tl. 

C. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., New York, 
) ae A 
W. W. Sherman, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, II. 

H. H. Kamsler, Anglo-American Prov. Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Jos. Horan, Fowler Pkg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

G. E. Younzman, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. ; 

R. ©. Clark, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

J. E. Hartwell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Lil. : 

L C. Franklin, D. I. Davis & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

N. W. Percival, North American Provision 
Ca.. Chicago, Tl. 
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Chas. A. Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. Flaherty, Anglo-American Prov. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

G. L. Lock, Anglo-American Prov. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F, E. Ryner, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Til. 

Henry J. Seiter, John Morrell & Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

H. D. Green, Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

R. W. Shauman, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

W. A. Reeves, United Cork Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

O. J. Francis, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

R. J. Hunter, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 





R. MANNHEIMER 


(Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, 
Member Executive Committee. 


Ind.) 


Oscar F. Mayer, Oscar F. 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. E. Steger, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Sam G. Wiggins, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

P. H. Lindstrom, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Carter H. Harrison, Chicago, Ill. 

W. R. English, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

W. A. Speelman, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stanley W. Baldwin, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George Tschappat, Chicago, III. 

J. L. Taylor, Chicago, Ml. 


Mayer & Bro., 
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B. A. Van Winkle, Hartford City Paper 
Co., Hartford City, Ind. 

F. G. McClure, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Hartford City, Ind. 

John T. Russell, Master Butchers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. C. W. Ashcraft, Florence, Ala. 

Thos. T. Crouch, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. Martin, Los Angeles Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

A. F. Reis, S. & S. Co., New York, N: Y. 

C. F. Carlisle, U. S. Printing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Sig. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Kercheval, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter W. Berry, Henry Berry & Co., To- 
ronto, Canada and Melbourne, Australia. 

Horace G. Newhall, Hately Bros., Chicago, 
Ml. 

D. C. Robertson, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Wm. G. Agar, Des Moines Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Jonas L. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, IIl. 

W. S. Agar, Western Packing Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

W. A. Lynde, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. L. McCabe, S. & S. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Joe Ilg, Grand Trunk Ry. System, Chicago, 
Til. 


Z. J. Bergeron, Z. J.' Bergeron, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

T. J. Moore, Great Western B. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Julius Rendenbach, Standard Casing Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Henry E. Moon, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

C. H. Jacoby, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
il. 

W. C. Butler, Darling & Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

Walter H. Miller, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
Il. 


- §. W. Roth, The Retailers’ Journal, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

A. E. Hayes, Hately Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. Lawson, W. R. Perrin & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

R. A. Hale, Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. F. Unrath, Fulton Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. H. Raymond, National Yard & Cordage 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. J. Ward, United Cork Co.’s. New York, 
1 eo 
John Hetzel, Chicago, Ill. 

F. T. Fuller, G. H. Hammond Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Schlessinger, Berth, Levi & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. G. Brennan, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. B. Davies, Davies Supply Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


Fred K. Higbie, American Meat Packers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, II. 

T. P. Gibbons, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

B. Brown, The Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tll. 

H. R. Chapman, American Meat Packers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

John Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, 
Ti. 

J. M. O’Rourke, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Hl. 

J. A. Gills, Gordon-Ironside & Fares, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

S. S. Van Der Vaart. Nickerson & Collins 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Russell Ryan, Ryan Brothers, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

A. C. Lazerus, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fred Clerk, North Packing & Provision Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Waite, J. M. Waite & Co., Liverpool, 
England. 

re L. Fanning, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
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Barney L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Max Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

R. L. Seoles, Schwarz & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. Boore, H. Boore & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. E. Scheknecht, Worcester Salt Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

= Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chicago, 
Ill. 

R. J. Donner, The People’s Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

R. Shoommaker, General Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. P. J. Kroeck, Cudahy Bros. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Frank J. Balman, Balman Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Hogue, Hewitt Mfg. Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

John H. Hailey, John H. Hailey Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

L. H. Tower, American Meat Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Hawkman, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. H. Elliott, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. Halenza, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Gardner Greenleaf, Fred K. Higbie Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mike Roche, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
Milton Pfalzer, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Mortimer, Worm & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

R. C. Crawford, R. C. Crawford & Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. V. Colbert, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

Fenton G. Slifer, The Slifer Packing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

F. S. Dresskell, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Il. 

E. D. Ketzenger, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. Levy, S. & S. Co., New York, N. Y. 

S. E. Bennett, Bureau Animal Inspection, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. C. Carr, Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

J. C. Jacobs, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. H. Barton, London, England. 

G. Hollenbach, Chicago, IIl. 

C. W. Walsh, Chicago, Ill. 

S. E. McPartlin, Union Fibre Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. H. Williams, Roy & Williams, Chicago, 
lll. 

John C. Dahmke, Dahmke Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

‘o K. Boyd, Boyd, Lunham & Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

L. H. Freeman, Boyd, Lunham & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. Otto Streckwald, The Layton Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

C. W. Woody, The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

Walter P. Saunders, Ellsworth & Cross, 
Chicago, Il. 

W. G. Knapp, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

Neal G. Bowlby, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill 

G. A. Weissinger, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Geo. J. Sayer, Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. Berg, Bert H. Levi & Co., Chicago, 
Nl. 

J. W. Lipkey, Fred Eckert Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Henry Eckert, Fred Eckert Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

S. G. Wiggin, Chicago, Ill. 

C. F. Schaue, C. F. Schaue & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Adolph Becker, New York, N. Y. 

Chris. Hutwelker, Hutwelker Bros., New 
York, N. Y. 

Otto Stahl, Otto Stahl, New York,.N. Y. 
- H. Schmauss, Schmauss Co., Rockford, 

W. J. Evans, Jr., The Sefton Mfg. Co.. 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. S. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Chicago, III. 

M. M. Jones, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ml. 
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David 8S. Jasper, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

B. F. Klein, Schwenger-Klein Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

R. F. Chapin, A. Worm & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John L. Sheehy, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Tl. 

H. D. Hunt, 8. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Pollak, Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, 
Chicago, IIl. 

W. L. Rolom, Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Bell, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

W. D. Hathaway, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Hathaway, S. & S. Co., Chicago, TIl. 

Arthur A. Dany, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, TI. 

J. A. Whittaker, Prairie Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 





E. W. PENLEY 
(Auburn, Maine) 
One of the Heavyweights Who Was Missed. 


C. F. Martin, Acme Packing Co., Chicago. 
Ml 


D. D. MacKenzie, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Til. 

W. H. Hogue, John H. Harley Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

D. R. Howland, Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 
Nl. 

Lutheran Walter, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. R. Beirsdorf, J. R. Beirsdorf & Bro., 
Chicago. II. 

R. 8. Oxley, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

S. Grabenheimer, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

V. D. Skipworth, S. & S. Co., Chicago, TI. 

Joseph Burns, Swift & Company, ‘Chicago, 
Tl. 

E. Rothe, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

M. Rosenbach, 8. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. D. Eastwood, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
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Jas. A. Cox, Slifer Packing Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Ed. Duling, Chas. A. Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 

Mark Bates, Chicago, Il. 
me Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago, 

Fred B. Penney, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jas. E. Duffy, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

R. G. Oberndorf, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. E. Seitz, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 
iil. 

Henry 8. Hesler, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. P. Dowding, North American Provision 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

John Housley, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. W. Ewers, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Il. 

H. B. Hetzel, John Hetzel, Chicago, Il. 

John Hetzel, Jr., John Hetzel, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Clark, 8. & 8. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

L. J. Byone, Swenson Evaporator 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Johnson, The Proctor & Gamble Co., 
Chicago, II. 

T. M. Starkie, W. R. Kirk, Chicago, Ill. 

J. L. Dirick, Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, Iil. 

C, G. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

C. L. Brooks, Albert Lea Packing Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. 

Theo. Thomas, American Asphalium & 
Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. G. Wagner, New York, N. Y. 

L. W. Denison, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

J. H. Friend, West Carrollton Parchment 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Chas. Christman, West Carrollton Parch- 
ment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Fred Major, Major Bros., Mishawaka, Ind. 

E. F. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

Fred J. Schmitt, Petoskey Block & Mfg. 
Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Chas. F. Stow, Henry Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. P. Morton, Henry Bower Chemical 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jos. A. Lynch, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Joseph Conron, 
York, N. Y. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. Martin Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Theo. O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

J. H. Johnson, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Arthur K. Stern, Jacob Stern & Sons. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sydney E, Sinclair,, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Co., New 
Youu, HN. 

B. A. Scofield, Worcester Salt Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 

M. Schwabacher, The North American Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, Il. 

Leo J. Dwyer, The Centra] States Des- 
patch, Chicago, Ill. 

P. S, Arthur, Grant & Arthur, New York, 
N.Y 
Adam Stecher, A. Stecher, Chicago, Il. 

D. Summer, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Nl. 

Lewis Meier, Meier Packing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Dixon E. Washington, Packers’ Archt. & 
Engr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Herman H. Hitzel, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ferdinand C. Schapper. 
Chemical Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. T. O'Keefe, O’Keefe & Drew. Chatham, 
Canada. 

J. I. Bell, Brittain & Co., Marshalltown, 
Towa. 


Co., 


Conron Bros. Co., New 


Henry Bower 








PRACTICAL 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, aad to an- 
ewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldem agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. } 


_————— EE 


CURING HAMS AND IRISH BACON. 


A New England reader asks this question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give me information relative to 
the curing of hams and Irish bacon? 

The curing of Irish bacon is effected much 
the same as the curing of Wiltshires, Cum- 
berlands, “clear” and similar export 
cuts are in this country, viz., a dry salt 
cure using salt, and sugar. A 
pumping pickle is used in the heavier por- 
tions of the sides, viz., the hams, back and 


sides 


saltpeter 


shoulders. When cured the meats are 
soaked, if necessary, well washed and 
drained. 


In some instances when the “clear” sides 
are “rolled,” spices are used—on the inside 
of the roll, of thus rolled 
should be wiped clean and dry and rolled 


course. Bacon 
as tightly as possible, so as to exclude the 
air and the color. Rolls are en- 
tirely free of bone. The cut off, 
the front leg bone, the blade bone, the back 


conserve 


ham is 


bone and ribs are removed from the side, 
leaving it entirely boneless. The extrac- 


tion of the leg and blade bones should be 
done neatly, leaving as little jagged edges 
as possible in the “pocket.” 

The smoking should be effected as slowly 
as possible and at a low temperature, and 
nothing but hard wood and hard wood saw- 
dust should be used; hickory or oak, for 
instance, preferably hickory wood and saw- 


dust. ‘The first desideratum is a nice mild 
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cure; the next careful and thorough prepara- 
tion prior to rolling, and the next careful 
smoking, being careful to avoid overheating. 

An even circulation of smoke, of course, 


should be aimed at and the ventilators 
watched and regulated. Too often a big 


fire is put on at the start with the drafts 
wide open, with dire results, naturally. The 
smoking process should be carefully watched. 

A pumping pickle may be made as follows: 
To each ten gallons of full strength pickle. 
100 degrees on salometer, add 2 pounds of 
saltpeter and 2 pounds of granulated sugar. 
Dissolve the sugar to a syrup before adding, 
then thoroughly amalgamate the whole. For 
a Wiltshire side, which is the whole side of 
the hog (shoulder side and ham), the ham 
and shoulder should be pumped in at least 
five places each, and the side every three 
inches and under the rib. In “clear” sides 
the shoulder should be pumped in about three 
places and the back lightly every three 
inches. 

In bulking the Wiltshire side should be 
lightly dusted with saltpeter, especially the 
lean exposures, so as to get color, then the 
whole side evenly covered with good salt, and 
the side so bulked that the pickle will drain 
toward the back. All sides are so treated, 
then bulked as tightly as possible to exclude 
the air. Meats of this character properly 
handled need not be turned, but should be 
left until cured. 

A nice cure for light clear bellies is a mix- 
ture of 65 pounds of good clean salt and 35 
pounds of granulated sugar. Bulk in boxes 
or vats. First sprinkle the flesh side with 
fine saltpeter, about 5 ounces per 100 pounds 
of meat, then bulk in about 8 per cent. of 
the mixture of salt and sugar. Pumping 
pickle should always be used at around 38 
degs. Fahr., which temperature is desirable 
for curing meats in also. The best of curing 
materials are not any too good, if first-class 
are the value of 
cleanliness at every stage be overestimated. 


meats desired, nor can 


CHILE CON CARNE. 

The following is from a Southern butcher: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give me a recipe for chile con 
carne? 

The following is a packinghouse formula 
for chile con carne: 50 per cent. beef cheek- 
meat, fresh; 30 per cent. hog cheekmeat, 
fresh; 20 per cent. beef suet, fresh. Season 
with 6 ounces of garlic, 3 ounces of camania 
seed, 3 ounces of orango, 8 ounces of Chilean 
Colorado and 2 pounds of fine salt. 

Grind fine for Northern trade and coarse 
for Southern trade. Grind, mix, season and 
thoroughly amalgamate the whole, then 
spread six or eight inches thick for twelve 
hours in a temperature of 35 degs. to 38 degs. 
Fahr. Stuff in beef middles, hog bungs or 
frizzles, and cook same as bologna. 


—So——_ 


GELATIN AS A MEAT DIP. 

A Western curer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give me a recipe for a gelatin dip 
for cured meats or sausages that will keep 
off the flies, ete., and will also comply with 
the government meat inspection regulations? 
I understand such a preparation is being suc- 
cessfully used. 


Gelatin, aside from its expense, is not a 
very desirable “dip” for sausage or meats. 
Such is the opinion of those who have tried 
it. In damp, warm weather even the sheet 
gelatin will not hold, and it is supposedly the 
best for the purpose mentioned. 

During the past summer it was given a fair 
trial in different parts of the country, and 
the results were anything but satisfactory. 
The use of sheet gelatin as a dip means an 
extra expense of about one cent per pound, 
aside from the labor expended. 


* 


ANOTHER ARGENTINE MEAT COMPANY. 

Local capitalists are reported by the Amer- 
ican Consul at Rosario, Argentina, to be 
forming a new company to build additional 
abattoirs and cold stores at Puerto Borghi. 
Some Buenos Ayres capital is also interested. 
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THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION 





For the seventh time the packers of the 


United States have met in annual conven- 


tion. The meeting of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association at Chicago this week 
was an absolute success. The largest part 


of the success was in the fact that the trade 
has gotten into the habit of meeting at least 
once a year for the discussion of business 
topics, the making of new friendships and the 
renewal of business agreements. 

The papers read at the convention are food 
for thought. 


perts in the various lines discussed, and that 


They were prepared by ex- 


only after weeks of careful consideration. 
Read them over and digest the lessons con- 
tained in them. The reports of the com- 
mittees indicate the absolute necessity for 
an association furthering common purposes. 
The social features were perfect. 

Nothing could have been finer than the 
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addresses and the spirit which permeated the 
Samuel W. Allerton, the 
“Dean of the Packinghouse Industry,” a man 
well over eighty years of age, delivered a 
message to “the boys.” He did it, too, with 


all of the spirit and reserve of a man of fifty. 


annual dinner. 


His success entitles him to every respect, 
especially when at his advanced age he can 
say to the younger generation: “Here is what 
I have learned, and it is now your turn to 
continue the work.” 

The 
the difficulties of business contending with 
legislation. 


address of Mr. Wheeler summarizes 


Spoken with all the reserve of 
a finished orator and the student of indus- 
trial conditions, his words are almost pro- 
phetie of what will be required if the chaos 
of the political and commercial situation is 
to be finally cleared. 

Every detail of the convention was carried 
out as smoothly as clock-work and those who 
were not present missed the greatest con- 
vention of the packers. 

D 


—Yo—_—_ 


INCREASING CONFUSION 

It must be discouraging to the Commission 
on Uniform Laws to see the multitude of 
cold storage regulations, municipal and State, 
now going upon the statute books. These 
ordinances and laws are aimed in general at 
the same end, but they seek to arrive by 
routes that are so various, not to say devi- 
cus, that not only the cold storage ware- 
housemen but the legal profession as well. 
are unable to determine upon a course safe 
After the first rush to legis- 
late on this question had passed and it began 
to be realized that the cold storage interests 


were not planning to conduct a general fight 


and certain. 


against any kind of regulation, and that the 
subject involved the consideration of many 
vital problems which demanded close study, 
this and other journals advocated a national 
law governing cold stored foods used in 


interstate commerce, which should also be 
the basis of any supplementary legislation 
required in the various States. It seemed as 
if that wise plan would be followed and a 
homogeneous and comprehensive and uni- 
form law would govern this business over 
the entire country. 
that end. The longing for the limelight 


which afflicts certain political factors in 


Steps were taken to 


legislative halls prompted them to bring in’ 
bills and laws in many forms in many States. 
Several of these were hastily passed, and 
the trade and the authorities are still at- 
tempting to find out what they mean and 
how to comply with them, Certain provi- 
sions are practically ignored by consent. 

The chief objection to the Chicago ordi- 
nance passed last week, and awaiting signa- 
ture by the Mayor, is that the city should 


legislate on the matter at all. It is usurp- 
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ing a function which belongs, if anywhere, in 
the hands of the State. And if Chicago is 
bound to legislate on the subject, why go it 
alone instead of, after conferences, if neces- 
sary, with other cities, seeking to get an 
ordinance which is in entire accord with the 
regulations of other cities? 

Municipal ordinances with varying time 
limits for storage of certain foods, various 
penalties, various classes piled on the hetero- 
geneous mass of State laws and leading to a 
national act which will differ from all, is in- 
deed making confusion worse confounded. 
And the country by a little restraint of pas- 
sion, a little patience, might so easily have 
had a national law, effective and enforceable 
everywhere. Truly the progress of the uni- 
form legislation idea is clab-like at the best. 

ao 


GET IT IN BLACK AND WHITE 

In its retail section recently The Na- 
tional Provisioner published a news item 
concerning the dilemma of a New Jersey 
butcher who thought he had bought some- 
thing which he had not, and who had to 
go to court in consequence, and even then 
“lost out.” 
butcher might be excused for the oversight 
which cost him so much. 


It was an instance where the 


But it was also 
another illustration of the necessity that 
confronts every business man of knowing 
his business and never overlooking a single 
detail of it, especially when it comes to tlfe 
purchase of property or good will. 

In this case the butcher bought the prop- 
erty and got a title to it, but forgot to 
“nail down” the good will. Several years 
ago he bought the shop and business of a 
popular local retailer, the understanding be- 
ing, according to his claim, that the seller 
was not to enter the butcher business di- 
rectly or indirectly within a mile in any di- 
The seller departed 
from the neighborhood, but this spring he 


rection from the store. 


returned, ostensibly as manager of a butcher 
shop owned by which 
located near the old store, and which 


away a lot of the old store’s trade. 


his brother, was 


took 


The owner of the old store brought suit 
and asked for an injunction to restrain the 
former proprietor from locating in the neigh- 
borhood. The New Jersey courts refused to 
grant the injunction, pointing out that the 
bill of sale conveyed the goods and chattels 
of the old store to the purchaser, but said 
nothing about the good will of the business. 
There may have been an agreement, says the 
court, but the documents do not show it, and 
therefore the defendant cannot be forced to 
live up to the alleged covenant. 

The lesson is plain. When you buy or 
sell a business, or any property, real or in- 
tangible, be sure everything is “denominated 


in the bond.” Put it down in black and 
white. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A new meat curing plant has been estab- 
lished at Barrancas, Venezuela. 

The branch house of Armour & Company 
at Lynchburg, Va., has been badly damaged 
by fire. 

The Western Chemical Company’s plant at 
Denver, Col., has been completely destroyed 
by fire. 

Fire destroyed the packing plant of the 
Henry Muhs Company at Passaic, N. J., on 
October 16. 

The Charleston Abattoir Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C., will erect an addition to its plant 
at a cost of $3,000. 

The Coan River Guano Company, Lewis- 
etta, Va., has increased capital stock 
from $50,000 to $300,000. 

The Heil Packing Company will erect a 
3-story packinghouse at 2226 La Salle street, 
St. Louis, Mo., at a cost of $6,000. 

The Federal Chemical Company, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is planning the erection of a 
fertilizer plant at Porterville, Calif. 

A. L. Reynolds and J. M. Reynolds have 
incorporated the Ogeechee Fertilizer Works 
of Mayfield, Ga., with a capital stock of 
$300. 

The recently organized Planters’ Cotton Oil 
Company, Tifton, Ga., will erect a 
press mill. 
feet. 


its 


three- 
The building will be 340 x 550 


The board of aldermen of Raleigh, N. C., 
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has authorized the borrowing of $55,000 to 


erect a municipal abattoir and rendering 
plant. 

The plant of the Industrial Cotton Oil 
Company at Denison, Tex., has been de- 


stroyed by fire. The 
$400,000. 

The Purvis Stock Company, Timmonsville, 
8. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The company will deal in 


loss is estimated at 


livestock. 
The Electric Meat Curing Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has made an assignment. The 


company gives its assets as $30,000, liabili- 
ties $20,000. 

The packing plant of the Halstead Packing 
Company at Jersey City, N. J., was sold at 
public auction to a representative of the 
tirm for $600. 

The People’s Fertilizer and Grain Com- 
pany, Bay Minette, Ala., has been organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000. W. M. 
Stuart is president. 

The San Antonio Fertilizer Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., has been organized with a 
capital stock of $100,000. W. F. Brice is 
president. A plant having a capacity of 50 
to 100 tons daily will be established. 

The contract for the installation of the 
complete equipment for a new three-press 
cotton oil mill at Tifton, Ga., has been 
awarded to the American Machine & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Charlotte and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


~~ -efe—- 


AN ARTIFICIAL SAUSAGE SKIN. 
We have imitations of various 
substitutes, if you please, but Carl Hugo 
Hasselblad, of Stockholm, -Sweden. has 
patented, No. 1,036,939, an artificial sausage 
skin consisting of a sleeve of fabric impreg- 
nated with a gluey substance and in the 
production of which the sleeve of fabric is 
impregnated with a decoction of bacon rind 
and is also stiffened by the action of a salt 
of aluminum—Scientific American. 


sorts or 


Se 





Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


S. Degginger, S. Strauss and J. Stifter, of 
the Independent Butchers’ Supply Company, 
were in evidence, as were E. J. Ward and 
W. A. Reeves, of the United Cork Company. 

J. B. Loomis, of Armour & Company, and 
W. J. Horst, of Swift & Company, who had 
charge of the registrations, were spick and 
span, sleek and well fed when they started, 
but after the rush they came forth with 
wilted collars, tousled heads, torn coats and 
large appetites. They had not much time 
for grub, so as one of them had a dollar he 
went down town and was put off the car; 
but let him tell it his way. 

F. C. Vogelbach, of W. R. Crawford, Cin- 
cinnati, had a suspicious bulge under his 
coat, and when brought to time showed a 
bundle of chicken sandwiches and raspberry 
jam. He’s eating yet. But the question 
arisei—why doesn’t he get fat? 

A. L. Reiser, suave, smiling, frock-coated 
end cheerful as usual, has as many friends in 
Chicego as in New York, and that’s going 
some. 

H. Hoenigsburger, of the Western Sausage 
& Provision Company, came walking into the 
convention hall proudly spurning the $50,000 
rug with his dainty No. twelves, which were 
artistically decorated with the silver leaf 
from the home office private box of Braun 
Schweiger leberwurst. Hoenigsburger says 
he always does that when he wants to dress 
up. A silver-leaf nightcap is suggested— 
they keep away draughts. 

The godfather of the red ribbon badges, 
W. F. Brunner, with his traveling accomplice, 
A. T. Pratt, were a rather popular pair to 
draw to. They drew H. L. Harris, the 
twenty-mule-team man, who showed the in- 
tellect of more as thirty mules teams when 
he told the Brunner-Pratt pair how to move 
one mule from a box car by air brake pres- 
sure. Three live ones, surely. 

One of the wise members is Geo. Zehler. 
We made the trip a family affair by bringing 
Mrs. Zehler, his daughter Norah, and George, 
Jr. Mr. Zehler is wise in more ways than 
one, and incidentally it may be remarked so 
is Mrs. Zehler! 

Fenton Slifer, of the Slifer Packing Com- 
pany, came all the way from Hamilton, O., 
to the convention in an auto with his wife 
and a party of friends. 

Joe Conron breezed in, registered, said 
“Hello,” shook hands, and breezed right out 
again on his way to Kansas City. Burning 
daylight fits his case. 

Some hard work was done by W. P. Scarff 
and H. O. Hogue. They neyther ate nor slept 
—but!! 

N. O. Newcomb, of the Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, blew in, a little late, but 
smiling and with a good appetite. 

If J. Beiswanger didn’t get his badge in 
time it was suggested that he use his fob; 
big and handsome as its wearer! 

J. J. Martin, of the D. B. 
Philadelphia, grows 
every year. 

The man that made Philadelphia famous 
by feeding the citizens on that old standby, 
air dried beef—the silver-topped, sober, se- 
rious, soft-spoken, dignified but genial G. G. 
N. Moland—enjoyed himself in his usual quiet 
style. 

Mr. M. Mannheimer, of Evansville, and 
his son were enjoying the tail end of the 
son’s honeymoon trip. Outside of the bride 
there was nothing missing, but Mannheimer 
pere is a poor guardian. What a married 
man (even though his own son) needs a 
chaperone for is a mystery. 

F. E. Luley, of the Luley Abattoir Com- 
pany, the youngest man in the United States 


Martin Co., 
more youthful looking 
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with a venerable appearance, thinks pie a la In the midst of an interesting discussion years ago killing one dozen hogs a week and 
mode a great cure-all—fine for insomnia, sore on woman’s rights, Henry Bernson, the dap- climbed up to 10,000 Ibs. of sausage a day, 
throat, sprained wrist, punctured tire, influ- per little broker who was saying very em- was heard repeatedly to make an offer to buy 
enza, bunions, and incidentally, the appetite. phatically that women had no rights, a sweet the hotel and all its contents. 

is § ale 7 7340 P ie , ar . > ” ! 5 
Add to this a clam chow der sandwich and voice W as heard | to murmur: “Henry M. E. Taber, the pump man of Buffalo, tall, 
what more can be desired? ‘Yes, my love!” said Henry, and he did what 


The lady who wanted help to build a road is termed in polite society a sneak act. 


handsome, ruddy as ever, never lost that 
smile or his dignity. Good nature fairly 


from Chicago to New Orleans picked out Mr. L. A. Sucher, son of Chas. Sucher, of | exuded from him. 


what looked like one easy mark when she Dayton, O., was on his maiden trip to the 


was bumped against the famous old toast- 
master, at least that’s what Roe Fulkerson 
said she wanted (their discussion was of a 
private nature). But Mr. Toastmaster is 
noted for his skill at deception and his suave. 
oily manner, combined with his heroic and 
awe inspiring proportions, might have influ- 
enced the lady in seeking him out. Talk 
about the gay old Lotharios who should be 
branded on the back, “Made in Washington”! 

The American Can Company was ably rep- 
resented by W. J. Mullaley, and J. J. Coyne 
was trying to explain why Salty Williams 
or William’s salt, was saltier than any other 
salt. 

A "Mac” has been discovered—an_ Irish 
one—who can sing and talk in German. 
Closely related to the tribes of McCarthy. 
McBride, McManus and ' McEvoy are the 
famous McPartlands. This particular one 
carries the brand of the Union Fibre Com- 
pany. He is lengthy, looks Irish, smiles in 
Yiddish and sings German. Quite a versatile 
personage, in fact, who can read a pawn- 
broker’s sign with a fiddle! 

Who can picture Oscar Mayer as a great 
big beautiful doll? That’s what the beef 
trust nightingale—a symphony in pink—called 
him. She rumpled his hair. patted his cheeks. 
kneeled and sang to him! Oscar coughed 
and blushed and smiled. Then he _ looked 
biack thunder clouds at young Oscar sitting 
at the same table, who had evidently made 
up his mind to stick around till the nightin- 
gale beat it. Call Oscar a doll and watch 
him blush. 

D. C. Robertson, of Miller & Hart. is still 
trying to find out why the conductor put the 
man with the drum off the car after he paid 
his fare. 

He came from Texas, did John H. Hailey. 
with a pocket full of cottonseed products and 
a bundle of provisions tied up in a red hand- 
kerchief, trying to sell them to H. J. Schloes- 
singer, the casing man _ representing Berth 
Levi. who told his man that ham makes the 
moustache grow. Mr. S. has no moustache. 
never had one, doesn’t want one, so he didn’t 
buy. 

Chas. G. Stohrer, of the F. A. Hart Co., 
carries pieces of petrified casings in his 
pocket which he gives to the ladies as souve- 





John Theurer, of Theurer-Norton Co.. a 
square-jawed, determined-looking individual, 
had only to raise his finger and a dozen bell 
hops were there. Each one pointed out the 
general direction of the Stock Yards, as a 
man to be minded, now! 

There are very few people who can lay 
claim to knowing everybody in the world, but 
Sam Stretch is one of the few. Indoors, out- 
doors, the happy, smiling Sam_ greets his 
friends, Packers, butchers, supply men, etc., 
all grin and give a glad hand to the finest 
salesman out of the last. 


E. C. Weiskopf, the man who tells every- 
body what kind of weather we are having, 
who tells the meat trade how cold their brine 
is, how warm their coolers are, how the 
freezers are working with the thermometer’s 
help, was visiting with a party of friends 
and incidentally having a Turkish bath. His 
overcoat was his closest friend, but his rea- 
sons were of the best. 


Mayer Katz, of the M. Zimmerman Co., 
appears to have taken a new lease of life. 
His appearance denoted the happy _bride- 
groom. Nothing but the bride was missing. 

Adam Bechtluft, of the Nichelson & Kel- 
logg Co., discoursed learnedly on curly hair 
(mostly pigs’ hair), shapely limbs of pigs 
and breasts of beef. Adam by name, Brigham 
Young by choice! 

George Dyck held his audience spellbound 
by his marvelous knowledge of botany. Being 
a horticulturist of no mean ability, his prin- 
cipal efforts are in the raising of his famous, 
fragrant, favorite flower, called in Latin, 
Fertilizubus. 

Robert S. Redfield, Brecht’s newest ‘“‘white 
hope,” expanded his chest and his voice rum- 
bled forth like the noise of an evaporator on 
a 20-mule-team truck, but was held in leash 
by the L. A. Kramer motto: “Deeds, not 
words.” 

L. H. Lang, of the L. H. Lang Co., was 
noticed trying to remove the chubby, dimpled 
Cupid in the lobby so he could fill the vacant 
space. L. H. is some Cupid. 

H. C. Reed and wife, of New York, on 
their way to the desk were the center of at- 
traction, looking for all the world like a pair 
of honeymooners. 

E. E. Griffin, of the P. J. Gray Co., of Bos- 
ten, was observed holding his head very high 


nirs. They use them for knitting needles. BARNEY BRENNAN and acting in a very condescending manner 
Cleveland is on the map. J. B. McRea, (Brennan Packing Co., Chicago) when Red Socks were spoken of. Not that 
of the Ohio Provision Company. proved it: Chairman Entertainment Committee. he wears them, but he likes them. Small 


also M. H. Horning. They were noticed 


going into several kosher restaurants around big noise. He — 
breakfast time looking for the Ohio Provision %° far away from home, 


Company’s brand of breakfast bacon. They the older members took 


him in hand it be- 
returned to their hotel looking hungry. tired came necessary to tie his feet. 
and cross. They should have known better. Geo. L. Heil, the man 


, blame to him. 
and scared, being Convenshuns ain’t so turble awful as yud 
but after some of jhink. Any guy that can’t get the cramp 
out of his face and the grouch out of his 
system once a year should—well, he ought 
who started nine to, that’s all! 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Shinnston, W. Va.—The Shinnston Orchard 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 by F. W. Strum, C. P. 
Hood, H. C. Hood and others. The company 
will plant orchards and operate cold stor- 
age plants in Harrison county. 

Newark, N. J.—The Elgin Creamery Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000 by M. L. Cook, G. M. Bell 
and others. 

Carthage, Mo.—The Carthage Creamery and 
Producé Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000 by W. H. 
Phelps, C. B. Gulinn and others. 

Bethseda, Md.—The Bethseda Ice and Lum- 
ber Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $30,000. Henry J. Hunt is 
president; J. T. Flourney is vice-president. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The People’s Ice and 
Cold Storage Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $75,000 by E. C. 
Sykes, H. Gardner and others. 

West Somerset, N. Y.—T.M. Bradley, J. L. 
Dickinson and G. W. Potter have incorpo- 
rated the West Somerset Cold Storage Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $30,000. 


ICE NOTES. 


Manila, P. I.—In a letter recently received 
in Manila from Provincial Treasurer Jones, 
of Pangasinan, he mentions the excellent op- 
portunity for investment by private enter- 
prise in the installation and operation of an 
ice and cold storage plant in Lingayen, the 
capital of the province. He states that resi- 
dents of the municipality with whom he has 
talked are willing to guarantee a sale of at 
least 1,200 pounds of ice a day, and that 
there would be a daily market for a least 
double that amount when it became known 
that ice could be purchased at a reasonable 
price. 

Los Angeles, Calif—A permit has been re- 
ceived by the Los Angeles Ice and Cold 
Storage Company to make alterations to its 
plant on Fourth street. 

Melrose, Mass.—Fire has destroyed 
two icehouses belonging to Swan 
The loss is around $10,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Universal Ice Company 
has been organized, with W. E. Armstead 
as president, to manufacture ice by a new 
process. 








the 
Brothers. 


Ville Platte, La.—The Ville Platte Electric 
Light and Ice Company is expending $30,000 
in erecting ice and electric light plants. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Mississippi Valley Cold 
Storage Company will erect two warehouses. 

Bay City, Tex.—The Bay City Light and 
Ice Company will install an additional 25-ton 
equipment. 

Anniston, Ala.—The erection of an _ ice 
cream factory is contemplated by J. W. 
Mallory. 

Asheville, N. C.—E. B. Caldwell, of London, 
England, will expend $10,000 to remodel 
building leased by Theobald & Bandil, for an 
ice cream and candy factory. 

Opelousas, La.—The Opelousas Creamery 
Company has been organized to establish a 
creamery plant. A cold storage plant will 
be operated in connection. 


— 
ECONOMIES IN ICE MANUFACTURE. 
By B. King.” 


There are three things necessary to the 
economical manufacture of ice; first, an 
ample supply of water; second, an efficient 
boiler room and, third, an efficient crew. 
I know that some of you will wonder why 
I haven’t extended this list to take in ice 
machines, brine tanks, storage rooms, etc., 
and I have omitted these for the reason that 
almost any of the standard types of ice plant 
machinery will give economical results if 
properly handled. I am, of course. assum- 
ing that the whole plant was installed on a 
guarantee that called for a certain number 
of tons of ice from a certain number of tons 
of a particular grade of coal with certain 
specified water supply and temperature. If 
a plant is short of water, I mean less than 
three gallons of water at 60 degs. Fahr. per 
ton ice-making capacity with water, a few 
extra stands of ammonia condenser will pay 
for themselves in a very short time. Under 
this condition it is also necessary to pay 
particular attention to keeping the con- 
densers clean and keeping plenty of ammonia 
in the system, and as head pressure is likely 
to be high it will also be very necessary to 
keep the system purged of permanent gas 
regularly, probably once every ten days. If 
the condensers are of the double-pipe type, 
close attention should be paid to keeping the 
pipe scraped out. I have known plants to 
run with 50 pounds head pressure more than 


*Paper read before Illinois Ice Dealers’ Asspciation. 


necessary, simply because they didn’t realize 
that the condenser will get dirty much more 
quickly when the supply of water is short, 
on account of the fact that the water will 
be more likely to deposit any solids it may 
contain owing to the higher temperature re- 
sulting from such shortage of water. 

The owner of any plant that is short of 
water should find out first what it will cost 
him for enough water additional to give him 
four or five gallons per ton. Then he should 
figure the cost of installing a cooling tower; 
the cost of power for operating it, and the 
cost of additional ammonia condenser usual- 
ly necessary with a cooling tower. By com- 
paring these figures he can easily arrive at 
a definite conclusion as to whether it is best 
to spend his money for additional water or 
to spend ‘it for additional cooling apparatus. 
Of course, this does not apply to plants 
that have plenty of water, or to plants that 
have a limited water supply with no way of 
increasing it. It does apply, however, to a 
man who buys his water and to the man 
who gets the water from artesian wells. If 
he can buy water as cheaply as he can build 
and operate a cooling tower after allowing 
from 10 to 20 per cent. per annum for de- 
preciation, which depreciation varies with 
the corrosive action of the water, he will be 
saving something on labor and will be better 
without the tower. 

Artesian wells usually supply a great deat 
more water the first year or so they are 
operated than afterwards. And for this rea- 
son you find a great many ice plants, after 
they have run four or five years, fighting the 
water proposition. Their business is prob- 
ably increasing, and they are trying to get 
over-capacity out of the plant with decreas- 
ing water supply: the result is that head 
pressure gets high, ammonia leaks become 
common, and the ammonia bill and the coal 
bill become enormous. The only thing to do 
with a plant of this kind is to either sink 
more wells or put in a cooling tower. In 
fact, I believe it will pay in every case to 
keep the discharge pressure down to 175 or 
180 pounds. Of course in the tropics this 
may be impossible. 

Getting to the boiler room we are coming 
to the source either of greatest economy or 
great expense, depending entirely on the 
method of operating; and it is here that the 
man who manufactures ice has to get ef- 
ficiency. There is only one way to find out 
whether your boilers are doing what they 
should, and that is by measuring the feed 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
your plant so surely as Ammonia 
ladened with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
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ATLANTA, Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co, 

BALTIMORD, Joseph S. Wernig Transfer Co. 

BOSTON, 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO, Keystone Transfer Uo. 

CHICAGO, F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaughlin 

CINCINNATI, Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, 
The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND, General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT, Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Ltd., Newman Bros., Inc. 

DENVER, Denver Transit & Warehouse Co. 

DALLAS, Oriental Oil Co. 

EL PASO, El Paso Storage Warehouse Co. 

FORT WORTH, Western Warehouse Co. 

HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo, W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY, Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 

MILWAUKEB, Central Warehouse. 


MEMPHIS, Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F., Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK, Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Oo. 

NEW ORLEANS, Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK, R ler & Hasslacher Chemival 
Co., Sbipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA, O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Ltd., 
Mueller & Kusen. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER, Rochester Carting Co. 

SALT LAKB CITY, Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS, McPheeters Warehouse Co., Pilsbry- 
Becker Eng. & Sup. Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, Oriental Of] Oo. 

SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 

SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE, United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO, Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 
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water and weighing the coal. Almost any 
of the many valuable books on the subject 
of ice making will give you detailed instruc- 
tions as to how to conduct a boiler trial 
more or less elaborate as you may choose. 
For my part I do not generally go as deeply 
as some into the details connected with a 
boiler trial. In fact, for practical purposes 
it is only necessary to know the cost of the 
coal per ton; the number of pounds of coal 
burned in a given time, and the number of 
pounds of water evaporated in that same 
given time. From these three you can easily 
arrive at the cost of evaporation of 1,000 
pounds of water. 

I might here quote a short rule for find- 
ing the cost of evaporation. This rule is 
one of the 100 submitted by the National 
Educational Committee of the N. A. 8. E. 
during 1910, and is as follows: “The cost of 
evaporating 1,000 pounds of water is found 
by dividing the cost of coal per ton in cents, 
by twice the evaporation.” With your data 
it is very easy to find the best kind of coal 
to burn for your plant, or to find the best 
method of firing a particular coal, and also 
gives you information that will enable you 
to see how many tons of ice you will manu- 
facture per ton of coal, and by going a little 
deeper and arriving at a heat balance you 
can tell very easily if any part of the plant 
is not giving the results it should. 

I can probably better explain what I mean 
by a heat balance by illustrating. Let us 
take, for instance, a southern Illinois screen- 
ing which has 12,000 B. t. u. Let us assume 
a boiler efficiency of 70 per cent.; this leaves 


us available in steam 7,840 B. t. u. per pound 
coal burned. Most ice plants are operated 
with a steam pressure of somewhere be- 
tween 100 to 150 pounds. Let us assume 
the steam pressure of 120 pounds and we 
should have with this coal an evaporation of 
six pounds of steam per pound of coal. Now 
let us assume that the plant has a capacity 
of 100 tons of ice for 24 hours. 

With a moderate head pressure and a Cor- 
liss engine this size machine should not re- 
quire more than 2 horse-power per ton ca- 
pacity, which will give us 200 indicated 
horse-power. If the engine uses 25 pounds 
of steam per horse-power hour, the engine 
will use 120,000 pounds of steam per day, 
then we have had to burn 9.9 tons of coal 
to supply the engine. The auxiliaries should 
not use more than 300 pounds of steam per 
ton of 24 hours, which will make a steam 
consumption for the auxiliaries of 30,000 
pounds, and will require 2.47 tons of coal. 
The waste from the re-boiler and skim tank 
will vary considerably, depending entirely on 
plant conditions and the kind of water used. 
To be on the safe side, let us assume that 
we allow 250 pounds of water lost per ton 
in 24 hours. This makes an additional steam 
consumption of 2 tons. In some instances 
this may be somewhat less, but the figures 
given are very good practice. Now then, to 
sum up, we have 60 tons of water from the 
engine and 15 tons from the auxiliaries, 
which make 75 tons, but we have lost by 
evaporation from the reboiler and by skim- 
ming 214 tons, which leaves us with only 
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734% tons of water. The balance of 100 
tons has to be made up, and this 261% tons 
of water will require 4.41 tons of coal, or a 
coal consumption of approximately 18 tons. 

Now, if the plant is in the good condition 
that the above figures would indicate, we 
have two ways of making a considerable sav- 
ing in getting this make-up water. One of 
these is by the “effect” system, which will 
evaporate probably 35 pounds of steam per 
pound of coal and would save from $6 to $8 
per day in coal cost. The plant I am oper- 
ating makes this saving by selling electric 
power and pumping water for the city and 
railroad shops. In fact, this is one of the 





THE 


things that makes this particular plant ef- 
ficient. Even with the large auxiliary load 
from the light engines and water pumps, we 
are still short of water and sometimes have 
to make up with live steam from the boilers. 
I tried to get around the live steam propo- 
sition by carrying water high in the boilers 
and running the steam pressure down, but 
found that solids were carried over with the 
steam, and I couldn’t get clean ice without 
putting in extra filtering apparatus, so I 
had to go back to the live steam make-up. 
Any plant that doesn’t have to get make- 
up water from some source is not as ef- 


ficient as it should be, and with the high 
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What other trucks may or may not do is a matter of theory. 





General Offices 
Broadway and 57th St New York 








What the Mack, Saurer and Hewitt have done is history. 


International Motor Company 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Buffak Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities. 
Canadian Sales Agents: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Montreal. 


Works 
Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
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cost of labor and fuel no one can possibly 
afford to operate a plant under these condi- 
tions. 

The deterioration of an ice plant is gen- 
erally rapid, due to the fact that the ma- 
chinery sees hard service for about eight 
months of the year. In a great many cases 
the operating force is cut down to such an 
extent the other four months that the proper 
amount of overhauling is not done from year 
to year. 

This brings us to the third economy, that 
of an efficient crew. It is here that the divi- 
dends are made or not made, as the case 
may be, because it is impossible to get ef- 
ficiency either in the engine room or boiler 
room with a crew that is not efficient. It 
is here that the engineer in charge has to 
forget some of his engineering and absorb 
a little good sound business judgment. One 
of the things that is holding many a good 
man back today is the fact that he spends 
too much time figuring how he could make 
an ice machine so much better than the one 
he is operating or a pump that would work 
so much better if a certain change was made 
in it, or a boiler that would evaporate so 
much more water than the one he has; and 
when you go into the plant you will find 
that while he is busy ene on how he 
would build a new plant, the man who is 
pulling ice has made up his mind that he 
wants to get home one hour earlier and has 
several rows of empty cans in the tank, in 
place of pulling slower and keeping the cans 
filled as pulled; or else the oil has become 
stopped on some of the bearings, due to the 
fact that the oiler has become interested in 
something foreign to his work, or else the 
fireman has neglected cleaning fires until the 
steam starts to go down and the result is a 
reduction in the amount of ice manufactured, 
but no corresponding reduction in the pay- 
roll or in the coal bill. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, October 17.—Business in pro- 
visions during the past week has been ex- 
ceedingly active and has been mainly liqui- 
dation. Values are consequently consider- 
ably lower than they were last week at this 
time. 

Oleo oil has been moderately active during 
the past week, and what little stocks there 
were on hand have been closed out; in fact, 
most manufacturers are sold ahead. Values 
are advancing, and the prospects are for a 
continued high level of prices for some time 
to come on account of the short production. 

Europe has taken important quantities of 
cottonseed oil during the past week, espe 
cially so of the better grades. They are not 
very much interested in the low grades. 








Kneading table 


working with our special machines. 


Established 1858 








Only Grasso’s 
Butterine Machinery 


produces a high-grade butterine and remunerative results. 


We are specialists since 1870. Nearly all butterine factories throughout the world are 
In the U. S. they are in use at all the factories. 


Prices and full information free on application 


GRASSO’S MACHINE WORK 





BOIS-LE-DUC. (Holland) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by 
the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Market Irregular—Hog Receipts 
Slightly—Speculative Demand Quieter— 
Cash Trade is Fair—Stocks Decreasing. 


Increase 


Dealings in hog products were in reduced 
volume during this last week, and the mar- 
ket exhibited less strength and more irregu- 
larity. At times weakness was apparent, 
this partly reflecting a less urgent speculative 
demand for both long and short accounts, 
while it was obvious that the higher quota- 
tions had attracted freer offerings. Interests 
in control of most of the available stocks 
have not, by any means, abandoned their 
position, but seem content to aid in satisfy- 
ing the inquiry as prices are advanced, while 
the market is apparently being kept in hand 
with support on the material set-backs. 

How long such conditions will continue is 
a matter of surmise at present, but until the 
hog movement shows an appreciable gain, and 
until packers are more disposed to accumu- 
late stocks at other than higher levels, the 
bear forces give evidence of a more cautious 
attitude. It has been frequently commented 
upon that the cash trade gives indications 
of slackening, but apparently the diminution 
has not been great enough to interfere, to any 
great extent, with the market. 

The aggregate demand is of fair propor- 
tions, illustrating the light stocks in consum- 
ers’ hands, while the situation is kept healthy 
by the hand-to-mouth buying. Foreigners 
are, seemingly, in most need of stuff, and the 
demand from interests abroad has been quite 
good, at times. The Balkan situation favored 
holders of product, but, as in other markets, 
the tendency was to await developments in 
Southeastern Europe, with many opinions ex- 
pressed as to the ultimate effect of the politi- 
cal disturbance. 

The predictions recently made, that Chi- 
cago stocks would show another sharp reduc- 
tion, will undoubtedly be borne out. The 
figures issued during the week showed that 


for the half month the stock of pork de- 
4,300 and totaled 34,415, 
against approximately 8,000 barrels as at the 
end of October last year; lard stocks were 
placed at 67,000 tes. against 92,000 on Oc- 
tober 1, and 48,000 as of October 31, last 
year; ribs for those periods were 2,437,000 
Ibs., 3,313,000 lbs. and 6,686,000 
spectively. 

It is evident that the reduction in stocks 
is being well advertised in the meantime, 
and on this account it is not thought likely 
that the market will duplicate its action of 
the early part of October, when the curtailed 
stocks furnished an incentive for important 
buying. In this respect, it has been claimed 
that the short interest in the speculative 
markets has been eliminated, to a consider- 
able extent, while consumers will be more 
disposed than for some time to await larger 
available supplies, in anticipation of the win- 
ter hog movement. 

The bulk of opinions still suggest that un- 
til the early spring, the receipts of hogs 
should be well cared for, as the demand 
awaiting the arrivals is good, having been 
kept down by the high prices. Somewhat 
larger hog receipts were noted during this 
last week, but in conservative quarters this 
feature was not considered as altogether 
bearish, and many expressed dissatisfaction 
because of it. They declared that the ar- 
rivals were light in weight, whereas better 
results would be produced if they were kept 
and fattened, now that the feed crops are 
assured, and the farmer is practically certain 
of relatively low feeding costs. Efforts to 
account for the larger marketing of light hogs 
at present are unavailing, although several 
theories are promulgated. 

In some quarters the belief is expressed 
that farmers are in fear of lower hog levels 
at a later date, and believe that greater re- 
muneration will result from supplying the 
demand at this time. There has been less 


creased barrels 


lbs. re- 


We Are Pioneer Sausage Makers 


sickness among the animals recently, but it 
is intimated that further outbreaks 
feared, and perhaps this accounts for the 
willingness to sell. 


are 


A desire to convert farm 
animals into cash is also spoken of, although 


many disagree with the arguments that 
holders are being pressed for money. Mean- 


while, hog quotations have not changed very 
much, and it would not be surprising if val- 
ues did remain rather stationary, just as has 
been predicted, even though the speculative 
markets move erratically over a moderate 
range. 

LARD.—The market is quiet with demand 
rather moderate and prices somewhat easier 
with the Western contract market. Demand 
has been limited. City steam, $11.8714; Mid- 
dle West, $12.05@12.15; Western, $12.10@ 
12.20; refined Continent, $12.70; South Amer- 
ican, $13.35; Brazil, kegs, $14.35; compound 
lard, 814 @8%%ce. 

BEEF.—The supplies available are small 
and offerings to be cured are very limited. 
Prices are at figures which have not been 
reached before in recent years and this is 
tending to create caution. Quoted: Family, 
$21@22; mess, $17@18; packet, $18@19; ex- 
tra India mess, $36.50@37.50. 

PORK.—The market is quiet, with the tone 
a little easier with the reaction west. Stocks 
are not heavy. Mess is quoted at $19.50@20; 
clear, $22@24.50; family, $22.50@23.50. 

S 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, October 16, 1912: 

BEEF.—<Antwerp, Belgium, 240 bbls.; 
Amapola, Honduras, 7 bbls.; Bremen, er- 
100 bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 10 tes.; 
Christiansand, 100 bbis.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 175 bbls.; Christiania, Nor- 
150 bbis.: Colon, 9 tes., 42 
Demerara. British 95 bbls. ; 
Scotland, Havana, Cuba, 


many, 
Norway, 
way, Panama, 
bbls. : 


Glasgow, 


Guiana, 
™ tes.; 
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Brand. 


The famous Anglo Brands of Sausage are popular and profitable 
trade winners—for these reasons: 
Our long experience, combined with modern ways of making. 
Unequalled manufacturing facilities. 
A thorough knowledge of the peculiar requirements of every section 
and every class of trade. 
U. S. Government inspected and passed. 
We make every grade and variety, including the famous Crown 


Write for quotations. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PROVISION CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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8 bbls.; Hamilton, W. IL, 8 bbls. 
Germany, bbls.; Liverpool, England, 18 
; Kingston, W. I., 21 bbls.; Martinique, 
W. I., 28 bbls.; Malmo, Sweden, 25 bbls. ; 
Marseilles, France, 10 bbls., 25 tes.; Port au 
Princé, W. I., 87 bbls., 8 tes.; St. Kitts, W. 
I., 25% bbls.; Stockholm, Sweden, 25 bbls. ; 
St. Johns, N. F., 100 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 384,445 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,538 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 117,779 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Bergen, 
Bremen, Germany, 25 tes. 
495 


Copenhagen, 


; Hamburg, 
25 


ics. 


120 
; Christiania, Nor- 
Christiansand, 50 
Dron- 
35 tes.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 


Norway, tes. ; 


way, 
TCs. ; 


tes. ; Norway, 


Denmark, 155 tes. ; 
theim, Norway, 
70 Hamburg, Germany, 275 tes.; Lon- 
don, England, 550 tes.; Malmo, Sweden, 140 
120 tes.; Salonica, 
Turkey, 150 tes.; Stockholm, Sweden, 70 tes. ; 
Stavanger, Norway, 210 tes. 
OLEOMARGARINE.—Colon, Panama, 1,790 
lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,740 Ibs.; Kingston, 
W. I., 10,000 lbs.; Martinique, W. I., 8,250 
Port au Prince, W. L., 4,990 lIbs.; St. 
Kitts, W. I., 15,400 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 
2,690 lbs.; San Domingo, S. D., 2,757 Ibs. 
TALLOW.—Antwerp, 
Cartagena, 


tcs. ; 


tes.; Piraeus, Greece, 


lbs. ; 


Selgium, 54,991 Ibs. ; 
Colombia, 15,299 Ibs.; London, 
England, Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
1,232 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 37,131 Ibs. 
TONGUE.—Copenhagen, Denmark, 15 pa.; 
Liverpool, England, 60 pa.; Port au Prince, 
W. L., 5 bbls.; Stockholm, Sweden, 100 pa. 
CANNED MEAT.—Algoa Bay, Africa, 587 
es.; Constantinople, Turkey, 85 cs.; 
- 40 es. Scotland, 
Havre, Hamilton, 


51,575 





Duala, 
—- ; Glasgow, 295 cs.; 


W. I., 49 
59 es.; Liverpool, Eng- 


France, 50 cs.; 
es.; Kingston, W. L., 


EXPORTS SHOWN 


Exports of commodities from New York 
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land, 1,458 lbs.; London, England, 685 cs.; 
Martinique, W. I., 30 cs.; Marseilles, France, 





80 cs.; St. Johns, N. F., 75 es.; San Do- 
mingo, S. D., 31 es.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
99 es. 

SEE PAGE 148 FOR BARGAINS. | 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, October 16, 1912: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 348,255 Ibs. ; 
Aarhus, Denmark, 68,533 Ibs.; Buenos Aires, 
A. R., 1,055 Ibs.; Christiania, Norway, 88,672 
lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 75,017 lbs.; Hamil- 
ton, W. I., 573 lbs.; Helsingfors, Sweden, 
120,393 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 46,414 Ibs.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 26.615 lIbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 683,980 lbs.; London, England, 
6,053 lbs.; Matanzas, Cuba, 28,568 lbs.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 207,845 lbs.; Oran, Algeria, 
3,160 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 2,460 Ibs.; Trip- 
oli, Tripoli, 25,886 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 59,003  Ibs.; 
Amapola, Honduras, 1,582 Ibs.; Buenos 
Aires, A. R., 711 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2,508 
lbs.; Christiania, Norway, 2,885 lbs.; Deme- 
rara, British Guiana, 3,898 lbs.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 187,200 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 3,030 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 5,101 lbs.; Kingston, 
W. I., 783 lIbs.; Liverpool, England, 216,223 
lbs.; London, England, 6,000 lbs. ; Martinique, 
W. I., 2,938 lbs.; Monrovia, Africa, 1,817 
Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. IL. 5,463 Ibs.; St. 
Kitts, W. I., 2,049 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 
1,020 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 14,400 lbs.; San 
Domingo, S. D., 693 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 
2,367 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 3,415 Ibs. 


LARD.—Acajutla, Salvador, 20,000 Ibs. ; 


BY STEAMERS. 


to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, October 10, 1912, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
Oil Cottonseed and 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. O11 Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Bags. Bbis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 

Carmania, Liverpool ........... 321 1207 ~=—:1500 
Lusitania, Liverpool 5 eee 580 awe. hee 115 1150 
Celtic, Liverpool hidertheeans nine 1523. .... 20 5 190 1487 
Minnewaska, London .......... nae 100 PE whee ames 25 85 4025 
Majestic, Southampton ......... 0 .... 75 ies ae wines 
St. Louis, Southampton......... ee 275 eee 25 2450 
Galileo, Hull ......... 100 824 33 1725 3257 
California, Glasgow ............ 424 60 75 ee 
New York City, Bristol......... —_ wien tats 90 500 
Volturno, Rotterdam .......... 44058 re 160 wales — 
Noordam, Rotterdam .......... 7879 sa 25 740 8275 
ee er ree ee wat a — aah 
Lapland, Antwerp ............. 2741 640 138 181 482 9085 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, Bremen Sh dite 50 
SS rere 1100 =: 150 
PR, NUE cncccccccnsvics.ces ae beak oe ee Seca 
Niagara, Havre ................ 3236 350 45 275 1550 
Madonna, Marseilles ........... eed 50 15 474 100 
Provincia, Marseilles ........... 1000 50 25 469 100 
Berlin, Mediterranean .......... 820 35 1185 
Calabria, Mediterranean ........ 300 naed ata 
Mendoza, Mediterranean ....... acd 300 150 
Macedonia, Mediterranean...... was 200 pe Oe ind 
Martha Washington, Medit’ean. .... 1790 100 

I Slit 6 ieee are ic ah hata 20359 3985 5396 246 «6416 211 5862 34814 





BUYERS OF 
ALL GRADES 





ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TALLOW *, GREASE 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US 
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Aarhus, Denmark, 2,475 lbs.; Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, 358,117 lbs.; Algoa Bay, Africa, 39,186 
ivs.; Amapola, Honduras, 7,748 Ibs.; Bergen, 
Norway, 22,155 lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 257,- 
580 lIbs.; Cartagena, Colombia, 5,110 lbs.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 43,267 lbs.; Christi- 
ania, Norway, 142,129 Ilbs.; Cologne, Ger- 
many, 55,124 lbs.; Cente, , 1,000 lbs.; 
Colon, Panama, 5,649 Ibs.; Duala, , 15,- 
111 lbs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 2,450 
lbs.; Drontheim, Norway, 8,250 lbs.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 187,609 Ilbs.; Gothenberg, 
Sweden, 18,000 lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 
291,965 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 4,181 Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 155,398 lbs.; Havre, France. 
355,982 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 7,293 Ibs.; 
Lagos, Spain, 900 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 
173,606 lbs.; La Palmas, 14,600 Ibs. ; 
(Continued on page 127.) 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Octo- 






























ber 12, 1912, with comparative tables: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, °11, 
Oct. 12, Oct. 10, to Oct. 12, 
To— 1912. 1911. 1912. 
United Kingdom... 228 110 20,326 
a ares 289 624 15,045 
So. & Cen. Am. 295 313 16,587 
West Indies .... §32 954 0, 861 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 50 667 22,385 
Other countries .. —....... gue 548 
Dotal cccevseer 1,694 2,668 125,752 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 4,162,075 4,453,375 310,644,937 
Continent eeeee 844,250 1,424,825 46,758,450 
So. & Cen. Am... 160,250 129,300 6,406,250 
West Indies ..... 255,600 426,775 15,278,419 
me. WO BR. Gee —«_ saeceee 17,600 176,525 
Other countries .. 365,000 2,000 899,750 
po eer S 5,787,175 6,543,875 381,164,331 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 2,025,650 3,171,950 246,044,943 
Continent ...... 5,556,110 6,937,560 234,366,030 
So. & Cen. Am 716,300 441,900 350 
West Indies ..... 440,350 797,400 
Re. Be. Om. GC... 9 csscves 5,950 ,105,256 
Other countries .. 217,600 104,300 2,111,700 
Bet ccwcccces 8,956,010 11,459,060 558,586,834 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
Rew Tose ccccce 886 2,239,900 4,648,000 
WOUND . ccccccess 173 530,010 
Philadelphia .... 50 1,848,000 
New Orleans .... 535 709,000 
Montreal ........ 50 993,000 
BEARS: cucccccces § «eecses 228,000 
Total week ..... 1,694 £,956,010 
Previous week 2,014 9,619,350 
Two weeks ago.. 2,000 4,863,250 7,729,550 
Cor. week last y’r 2.668 6,543,875 11,459,060 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov. 1, '11, Same time 
to Oct. 12,'12. last year. Increase. 
Pork, bbls. .. 25,150,400 23,740,600 1,409,800 
Meats, Ibs. .... 1,164,331 366,261,173 14,903,158 
Bare, TOR ccces un 98,586,834 555,102,502 3,484,332 
a 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce - 17/6 20/ @28c. 
eee 16/3 23e. @25c. 
ME, cacteccwecennte 17/6 20/ @28&e. 
Lard, tierces ....... 17/6 20/ @28c. 
GREBEE cvccvccccccese 25/ 25/ @50c. 
Canned meats ....... 17/6 20/ @28e. 
BC eT 30/ 30/ @5Wc. 
BOOT ccccccvccvcses 7/6 20/ @28e. 
Pork, per barrel..... 17/6 20/ @28c. 





When you need good Hogs write us. 


E. T. CASH @ CO. 


LIVE STOCK AGENTS, National Stock Yards, Ill 


All applicants for market reports will receive 
our personal attention. Any time we can serve 
you command us. 


FE. S. GRANT 


Pork and Beef Products 


LARD, TALLOW AND GREASES A SPECIALTY 
25 Swift Building Cincianati, 0. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—Business on the whole is quiet 
with but little alterations in values. Inquiry 
seemed to have slackened during the week 
and the conservatism noted on the part of 
consumers has apparently increased, but this 
has not resulted in concessions from holders. 
Few in the trade are anticipating a material 
change in the near future, as available sup- 
plies are not heavy, while the fundamental 
situation is quite firm, due to the hand-to- 
mouth buying that has been in progress for 
some time. 

The edible descriptions are still in most 
demand, but the lower grades have not been 
so noticeably inclined to sag of late. Un- 
doubtedly the supplies of the cheaper vari- 
eties are comparatively greater, but there is 
little evidence of pressure in spite of the 
frequent lull between sales of importance. In 
many quarters the opinion is expressed that 
fairly well sold ahead, 
which enables them to maintain prices with 
but little effort. 

Some disappointment 


manufacturers are 


be- 
On 
relatively light offerings amounting to 852 
casks, quotations were reported unchanged to 
3d. decline. 


was expressed 


eause the London market was weaker. 


There were only 485 casks taken 
at these figures. The belief prevailed that 
the unsettled affairs in the Balkan states 
were having some influence. Export business 
recently has been very quiet and while the 
basis was closely approached at times, it was 
thought that the downward tendency of the 
London market would again interfere with 
prospects. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 6%c.; city 
specials, 744¢.; country as to quality, 6%@ 
67ee. 

STEARINE.—There a much 
firmer tone in the oleostearine market, with 
prices quoted at 14@15c. Demand from com- 
pound lard manufacturers has been fair and 
It was 
reported that the impairment of the machin- 


hasbeen 
the offerings of stearine rather light. 


ery of one concern necessitated buying in ful- 
fillment of previous contracts. 





SEE PAGE 139 FOR FRIDAY'S MARKETS. 





COCOANUT OIL. 


tained position both here and abroad. 


main- 
The 
foreign demand keeps up and the available 


Prices show a 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


offerings are quickly disposed of. The sup- 
plies are not large and offerings to arrive are 
limited. Quotations: Cochin, 10%,@llc.; 
shipment, 10%@10%c.; Ceylon, 9144.@9'%c.; 
shipment, 9@9%%e. 

PALM OIL.—The market is quiet and firm. 
Demand is moderate but there is no pressure 
and prices are well held. Prime red spot, 6% 
@6%,¢.; do. to arrive, 61,@6%c.; Lagos, spot, 
74%,@7%¢.; to arrive, 74@74%e.; palm ker- 
nel, 87%c.; shipment, 8%@8%,¢c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trade is limited at the 
prevailing level of prices, but supplies are 
small and firmly held. Quotations: For 20 
cold test, $1; 30 do., 88e.; 40 do., water white, 
82e.; prime, 62@63c.; low grade off yellow, 
60@6lc. 

OLEO OIL.—Offerings this week have been 
taken up and the market is very bare of sup- 
plies. Production is much less than last year 
and the output is readily absorbed at full 
quotations. Choice is quoted at 15%4c¢.; New 
York, medium, nom.; Rotterdam, 85 florins 
asked. 

GREASE.—The demand is quiet, as prices 
are relatively high and cottonseed oil is com- 
peting with grease fats. Quotations: Yellow, 
6@6Y4c.; bone, 54%,@6%c.; house, 554 @6c.; 
“B” and “A” white, nominal. 

CORN OIL.—The market is a little easier, 
with rather a small trade reported. Prices 
are quoted at $5.95@6.05 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices are held rela- 
tively firm, with offerings from abroad of 
limited volume. Spot is quoted at 65% @6%¢., 
while shipment oil is 64@6%%e. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Prices are steady, 
with only a small trade reported. Yellow, 
64@6'%4c., and white, 63,@7'4ce. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
(Continued from page 126.) 


London, England, 143,208 Ibs.: Matanzas, 
Cuba, 70,220 lbs.; Martinique, W. I., 1,850 
lbs.; Marseilles, France, 329,118 lbs.; Malta, 
Island of, 2,800 Ibs.; Neweastle, England, 
1.775 lbs.: Porto Novo, , 1.690 Ibs.; 
Port au Prince, W. I., 102,050 Ibs.; Port 
Limon, C. R., 4,000 Ibs.; Quittah, ——, 3,270 
Ibs.; Riga, Russia, 51,761 lbs.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 17,071 Ibs.; St. Kitts, W. I., 4,911 
lbs.; St. Thomas. W. I., 9,618 lbs.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 2,350 Ibs.; Stavanger, Norway, 
36,000 Ibs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 12,700 Ibs. ; 
Stettin. Germany, 172,700 lbs.; Tampico, 
Mexico, 4,028 Ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 50,562 





lbs.; Tunis, Algeria, 15,400 lbs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 74,070 Ibs. 


LARD OIL.—Hamburg, Germany, 750 
bbls. 

PORK.—Amapola, Honduras, 7 _ bbls.; 
Christiania, Norway, .60 bbls.; Demerara, 


British Guiana, 67% bbls., 15 tes.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 75 bbls.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 40 
bbls.; Hamilton, W. I. 5 bbls.; Halifax, N. 
S., 50 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 23 bbls.; Liver- 
pool, England, 9 tcs., 25 bbls.; Martinique, 
W. I., 28 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 419% 
bbls.; San Domingo, S. D., 5 bbls.; St. Kitts, 
W. I., 51 bbls., 6 tes.; St. Thomas, W. I., 21 
bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 283 bbls. 
SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 157 pa.; 
Colon, Panama, 166 bx.; Glasgow, Scotland, 


21 bx.; La Palmas, ——, 15 bx. 
— 


SEPTEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 


A preliminary statement of September ex- 
ports of meat and dairy products, cottonseed 
oil, ete., has been issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The regular 
report will appear later. The brief report 
follows: 


Articles. Sept., 1911. 1912. 
TE: BOD. -sc0scsnewce baie 9,34 213 
oe ee ee $848,898 $16,494 
Beef, fresh, pounds.......... 1,630,883 762,574 
Meet, Teh, VAIN... cicecces $166,059 $95,613 
Beef, pickled, etc., pounds... 4,124,545 2,187,832 
Beef, pickled, etc., value..... $293,054 $193,012 
BACON, HOUNES .cccvccscctcee See 14,978,365 
SOO: WHEE ohwaeeesecsceed 2,868,484 $1,874,495 
Hams and shoulders, pounds.. 17,618,433 9,165,871 
Hams and shoulders, value... $2,191,180 $1,254,822 
Pork, pickled, ete., pounds... 4,107,078 4,046,404 
Pork, pickled, ete., value.... $353,531 $407,465 
RONG, SNE veesacnsuceencs 51,893,624 41,828,723 
RONG, “SE iswiskccortccvcurmn $5,063,352 $4,666,354 
TRIO, BOMES o.ccccciccesenns 3,374,907 2,018,576 
GE 335585000scen0n $209,926 $122,793 
Cottonseed oil, pounds 10,976,891 12,286,850 












Cottonseed oil, value $718,417 $833,071 
Oleo oil, pounds ..... . 14,593,271 5,258,927 
oe eee $1,508,577 $644,625 
Neutral lard, pounds.......... 4,781,344 4,201,612 
Neutral lard, value .......... $508,076 $480,375 

9 months 9 months 

ending ending 

Sept., 1911. Sept., 1912. 
eer 123,459 31,806 
Ce MEO 6.058 6inss ss cneees $11,211,068 $2,982,828 
Beef, fresh, pounds........... 24,631,092 &,713,784 
eet, Teed, VHIGS: ccivccssecc $2,468,276 $972,537 
Beef, pickled, etc., pounds.... 31,671,365 21,701,482 
Beef, pickled, ete., value......$2,388,172 $1,764,095 
BACON, POUNES ..ccccesesesese 144,756,592 145,410,394 
WEE DENG. kha bi.c0eeecesaws $17,766,319 $17,576,133 
Hams and shoulders, pounds. .144,019,263 140,436,704 
Ilams and shoulders, value...$17,695,132 $17,382,057 
Pork, pickled, ete., pounds.... 31,776,032 33,885,104 
Pork, pickled, ete., value..... $3,006,410 $3,285,033 
DTG, DORE ccccvctessveccad 397,654,100 361,394,080 
oe a, ee $39,456,637 $37,026,248 
TOW, DORWEE: 60600 scccvteee 36,538,748 23,034,772 
NE, SOND Saesvackoevaseoe 2,267,176 $1,418,087 
Cottonseed oil, pounds ....... 185,900,608 258,955,187 
Cottonseed oil, value ......... $13,611,406 $15,640,952 
Oled Of, POURES acc ccccisvices 138,154,843 80,361,361 
CeO GE, TONED avecccecuccsues $12,958,443 $9,222,921 
Neutral lard, pounds ........ 41,649,720 48,270,643 
Neutral lard, value .......... $4,293,441 $5,300,999 








SOYA BEAN OIL 


AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Hamburg, October 18.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Choice summer white oil, 65% 
marks; butter oil, 661, marks; summer yel- 
low, 62%, marks. 

Rotterdam. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Rotterdam, October 18.—Market firm. Quo- 
tations: Summer yellow, 3514 florins; choice 
summer white, 37%, florins, and butter oil, 38 
florins. 

Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Antwerp, October 18.—Market firm. Quo- 
tations: Summer yellow, 73%4 francs. 

Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The Nationa] Provisioner.) 

Marseilles, October 18.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 79%, francs; 
prime winter yellow, 8414 francs; choice 
summer white oil, 82 francs. 

Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, October 18.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 30%4,s.; sum- 
mer yellow, 3014s. 

—— 
Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., October 17.—Prime crude cot- 
tonseed oil had good trading at 36c. bid to- 
day. Choice loose cake is $25 for October and 
November and $25.25 for prompt shipment. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Atlanta, Ga., October 17.—Crude cottonseed 
oil is quotable at 36%4c. on rather free sell- 
ing. Meal is $22.75, f. o. b. mills. Hulls are 
dull at $5.50 Atlanta, 


loose. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., October 17.—The crude 
cottonseed oil market is nervous at 36c. for 
prompt delivery and 361c. for December and 
January. Prompt tanks are scarce. Prime 
8 per cent. meal is firmer at $28.25 per long 
ton at ship’s side. Prime 7% per cent. sacked 
cake brings $25.12% per long ton at ship’s 
side. Hulls are higher, at $6.25 loose, and 
$8.75 sacked, New Orleans. 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Columbia, 8S. C., October 17.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil is quoted at 3614c. bid for any ship- 
ment. There is some crude selling. Meal is 
$24, and hulls are $4.50, f. o. b. mills. 


Memphis. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., October 17.—Cottonseed 
oil market steady. Prime crude, 38c.. Prime 
8 per cent. meal is firm at $24.50@25 per 


short ton. Hulls steady, $4.75@5, loose. 
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EDIBLE OILS FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOUISVILLE COTTON OIL Co., 


OFFICE & REFINERY 


CRPORATED. 


CABLE ADORESS 


FLOYD & K STREETS. LOUISVILLE Ky. U 5 A “COTTONOIL’ LOUISVILLE, 





GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special) to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


October 16.—Quotations on green 
pickled meats, f. 0. b. 


Report 


Chicago, 


and sweet Chicago, 


loose, are as follows: 
Green, 8@10 Ibs. 
134% @13%4c.; 
14@16 lbs. ave., 
123, @12%c. Sweet 
l4c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
13%,¢.; 
18@20 Ibs. 


Hams 
10@12 lbs. ave., 
Ibs. ave., 13@13\c.; 
13c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 
pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
13%4¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
134%@136e.; 


Regular 
eS 
1314¢.; 


ave., 
12@14 


12%, @ 


ave., 
14@16 lbs. 


ave., 123,@ 


ave., 
ave., 
13 1,¢. 
Skinned Hams 
@131 


14@16 Ibs. 
.¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 13@13\4¢.; 
Ibs. ave., 13@1314¢.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 
12%,c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. 
16@18 lbs. ave., 13c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
22@24 lbs. ave., 11344, @12e. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 
12@12\%c. Sweet pickled, 
12@12\e. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 
12c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 1114,@11%c.; 
ave.. 11@1114¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 11@11\4ec 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 12c.; 6@8 lbs. 
ave. 11%@11%4« 8@10 lbs. ave. 114@ 
114%4c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 114,@11]1%%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. 
l7c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 16@16%c¢.; 10@12 lbs. 
ave., 15@1514¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@14\4e. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1644c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ‘ave., 15144@ 15%,¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15@ 
15\¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 144@14\%e. 


——— %e—___-— 


ave., 13 
18@20 
124%@ 
13c.; 
13c.; 


Green, 


ave., 


ave., 


10@12 
10@ 12 


Ibs, 
ave., Ibs. 
ave., 
114%,@ 
8@10 Ibs. 


ave., 1634@ 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 


uge 
Pa. 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, 

a little 
and 


October 18.—Quotations on green 
better demand for high-grade tank- 
some considerable sales have been 
made the past week on a basis of $2.35 and 
10 for prompt, and $2.45@2.47% and 10 for 
shipment, and moderate further 
amounts can be had at same price, though 
some of the producers are still unwilling to 
at anywhere near this basis, and have 
holding their supplies or distributing 
to their branch houses in the South in 
to be ready for the demand which they 
feel confident will come a little later at con- 
siderably 


December 


trade 
been 
them 
order 
higher prices. 

firmly held at $2.55@2.57 
prompt with the usual carrying charge for 


Blood is for 


futures, but no particular business reported 
this week. Some of the local producers of 
lower grade tankage have sold up closely on 
their production and are not offering further 
lots either prompt or future, while others are 
still anxious sellers of prompt and near future 
stuff at inside prices made thus far. There 
is also some little surplus of ground steam 
bone being offered at inside prices, the de- 
mand for this having been lighter than usual 
this season. Some of the smaller packers are 
finding a reduced local demand for their 
digestor or feeding tankage, owing to the 
prevalence of disease among the hogs, so 
that this product is coming on the market 
more freely than in previous seasons and 





aiding in depressing price for unground 
tankage. 

ge -- 
Want a. good position? Watch the 


“Wanted” page for the chances offered there. 
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Market Quieter—Prices Ease—Consuming In- 
quiry Continues Irregular—Crude Situation 
Mixed—Speculation Is Dull—Cotton Pros- 
pects Bright. 

As has been anticipated, the upturn which 
cottonseed oil values recently enjoyed was 
the signal for an increment of offerings, both 
from crude centers and from the speculative 
contingent. This latter clique, while not 
jarge, made itself felt and took advantage of 
the moderate rise in quotations to lighten 
their holdings. Support, which was being 
given to the market by refining interests, 
was suddenly withdrawn, but it was note- 
worthy that there was no slump in values, 
but rather a slow reactionary tendency. It 
is difficult to detect any change of impor- 
tance in actual underlying conditions. The 
volume of trading has again relaxed, and the 
speculative element is comparatively unin- 
terested, while as yet there is not sufficient 
tension in crude or consuming circles to war- 
rant the hope of an immediate material 
change in the aspect of the market. 

The attitude of crude mills is one of in- 
difference toward accepting the lower bids 
proffered. Prevailing premiums for prompt 
shipment also lessen the inclination to sell 


ahead, and serve to create the impression 
that stocks in consumers’ hands are light. 
The charge is still made by some authorities 
that the relatively high levels of spot oil are 
representative of artificial conditions, with a 
re-adjustment inevitable, but it cannot be 
denied that premiums are maintained, with 
less energy than it was thought would be 
necessary. There have been deliveries on 
October contracts of several hundred barrels 
of oil, but during the early part of the 
month those in a position to tender deviated 
from their course because of the willingness 
of others to pay a small premium for spot oil. 

This, to a certain extent, meant only the 
evening up of contracts, but it prevented the 
cireulation of notices and precluded the pos- 
sibility of forcing speculative liquidation, 
which some operators are awaiting. It has 
developed that the oil taken in on Septem- 
ber contracts, this commonly estimated at 
about 15,000 barrels, is more strongly held 
than had been earlier supposed. Owners of 
this property are believed to be long of Oc- 
tober contracts, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if there are additional contracts taken 
up, and the oil put in warehouses. The gos- 
sip is that the leading packing interests have 


accumulated these supplies for their own 
requirements. 

There seems to be little desire to argue 
against the prevalence of a satisfactory com- 
pound lard trade passing, and coinciding with 
this, it is not astonishing to note the una- 
uimity of opinion that packers are the prin- 
cipal supporters of the oil market at present. 
Some assert that the demand for compound 
lard is sporadic, but opinions of this sort are 
easily overshadowed by the more optimistic 
advices. It is realized that many features 
still exist which are conducive to a good 
compound lard trade, principally the high 
price of pure lard. Of course, the public, as 
a whole, does not believe that the provision 
list will continue as high as at present for 
any great length of time, but it may require 
a big readjustment in lard values to effec- 
tually cut into the consumption of the lard 
substitute. 

The demand for cottonseed oil from other 
sources is not inspiring to bullish enthusiasm. 
Domestic soap makers continue their apathic 
buying, taking only small lots, while foreign 
trade is indifferent, and confined mainly to 
the better varieties. The political upheaval 
in Southeastern Europe, and the war, which 
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KENTUCKY REFINING Co 
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REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 


COOKING: OIL 


KENT TUCKY REFINING CO 


SEED OIL 


Refinery and General Office: LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A aces 
SALAD OIL 


KENTUCKY Ref NING CO. 


‘I yh. 





CABLE ADDRESS 


**Refinery”’ Louisville, U. S. A. 








has already involved several countries, can be 
variously construed as a factor concerning 


cottonseed oil levels, but it is evident, and 
has been admitted, that shipments are being 
are purposely 
avoiding the accommodation of customers lo- 
cated in the countries with the 
difficulties. Probably a most favorable fea- 
ture in the consuming been the 
profound bearishness which has permeated to 
many of the remote This feeling 
has led to scrupulous buying, and where pos- 
stocks to bring 
holdings among consumers to small propor- 


interferred with, and many 


concerned 
trade has 
sections. 
have been used 


sible so as 


tions. Seemingly the knowledge of this, or 
rather its belief, has been instrumental in 
holding tendency at southern centers, the 


supposition being that the prospects favor an 
augmented demand. 

Surely, the weather developments over the 
South have not been such as to promote con- 
fidence among crude holders. The cotton crop 


is stated to be maturing under exceptionally 


favorable circumstances, and although the 
danger of frost has not been obviated, with 
each day of favorable weather a greater per- 


centage of the crop is safe, so that a freeze 
would have more influence on the quality of 
the plant the quantity in 
parts. Crop estimates have ascended to over 
fourteen million bales. More or less rain has 
but this has 
been injury to the ap- 
pearance the 
total, wherever deterioration has attually oc- 
curred. Many believe that with another two 
weeks or so of favorable weather, several of 


than on many 


recently occurred in sections, 


mainly effective in 


of the staple than in altering 


the most optimistic estimates will be realized. 
Closing prices, October 12, 1912. 
—Holiday. 
Closing prices, 
Spot, 
vember, 


Saturday, 


14, 1912.— 
$6.30@6.35; No- 
December, $6.06@6.07 ; 
$6.06 @6.10; 
$6.10@6.15; May, 
Futures closed at 7 to 15 decline. 
Sales were: October, 600, $6.42@6.32; Novem- 
ber, 800, $6.14@6.09; 1,900, $6.12@ 
6.06; January, 2,000, $6.12@6.08; March, 1,- 
100, $6.13@6.11; April, 100, $6.14; May, 400, 
$6.20. Total sales, 6,900 bbls. Good off, $6@ 
6.25; off, $5.75@6.20; reddish off, $5.50@6.05; 
winter, $6.80@7.25; 
S. E., 


Monday, October 
$6.30@6.40; October, 
$6.06@6.08 ; 
January, $6.06@6.07; 
March, $6.09@6.11; 
$6.16@ 6.20. 


February, 
April, 


December, 


summer, $6.2 
crude, $4.80@4.90; 
$4.90@5; prime crude, 

Closing prices, 
Spot, 


vember, 


5@7; prime 
prime crude, Valley, 
$4.80@4.90. 

October 15, 1912.— 
October, $6.29@6.35; No- 
$6.08 @6.09; $6.07 @6.09; 
$6.07 @6.08 ; $6.08@6.10; 


Texas, 
Tuesday, 
$6.30@6.60; 
December, 


January, February, 


March, $6.11@6.12; April, $6.13@6.18; May, 
$6.18@6.21. Futures closed at 1 decline to 3 


Sales were: 
6.26; November, 1,900, 
1.200, $6.08@6.01; 


advance. October, 1,100, $6.30@ 
$6.08@6.04; December, 
January, 600, $6.08@6.01; 
March, 900, $6.12@6.07; May, 100, $6.16. To- 
tal sales, 5,800 bbls. Good off, $5.90@6.25; 
off, $5.87@6.12; reddish off, $5.50@6.05; win- 
ter, $6.50@7.10; 
8. E., $4.80@4.87; prime crude, Valley, 
@4.93; $4.74@4.80. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, October 16, 1912. 
256.40; October, $6.26@6.30; No- 
$6.06@6.08; December, $6.05@6.06; 
$6.05@6.06; February, $6.06@6.09; 


summer, $6.30; prime crude, 
$4.87 
prime crude, Texas, 

Spot, $6.2 
vember, 
January, 


.vember, 


March, $6.09@ 6.11; 
$6.16@6.18. 


April, 
Futures 
Sales were: 


$6.10@6.15; May, 
closed at 2 to 3 de- 
2,500, $6.08@ 
900, $6.06@6.05; January, 
300, $6.07; February, 200, $6.08; March, 800, 
$6.11@6.10. Total sales, 4,700 bbls. Good off, 
$5.95@6.25; off. $5.70@6.20; reddish off, $5.50 
@6.05; $6.85@7.59; summer, $6.30@ 
7; prime crude, 8. E., $4.80@4.87; prime 
crude, Valley, $4.87@4.93; prime crude, 
Texas, $4.74@4.80. 

Closing prices, Thursday, 
—Spot, $6.25@6.40; 
$6.01 @ 6.02; 

$5.99 6.01; 


cline. 
6.07; December, 


November, 


winter, 


October 17, 1912. 
October, $6.25@6.30; No- 
$5.99@6.01; 
February, $6@6.01; 
April, $6.05@6.10; May, 

closed 1 to 6 decline. 
600, $6.30@6.29; Novem- 
December, 600, $6.03@6; 


December, 
January, 
March, $6.04@6.06; 
$6.12@ 6.14. Futures 
Sales were: October. 
ber, 2,000, $6.04@6; 


January, 1,000, $6.03@6.01; February, 300, 
$6.01@6; March, 3,600, $6.09@6.05; May, 1, 
400, $6.15@6.13. Total sales, 9,500 bbls. Good 


off, $6@ 6.25; off, $5. 
$5.60(@6.05; winter, 
$6.30@7; prime 


85@6.18; reddish off, 
$6.70@7.60; summer, 
crude, S. E., $4.80@4.87; 


prime crude, Valley, $4.87@4.94: prime crude, 
Texas, $4.75@4.80. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 


to October 17, 1912, and for the period since Sep- 
ber 1, 1912, were as follows: 
From New York. 

Since 
For Sept. 1, 
Port. week. 1912. 
Bbls. Bbls. 

Aux Cayes, Haiti ; — 
Bahia Blanca, A. R. —_ 9 
Barbados, W. I. ... 175 445 
Buenos Aires, A. R. _ 624 








TALLOW 


We solicit the export and New York 
City Agency for reliable and even run- 
ning makes of Greases and Tallows. 
Effective and reliable service ., . 


ELBERT & COMPANY 


Produce Exchange Building, New York 






Jersey Butter Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 


\ IVORYDALE, O. 

— Ivory, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

\ Macon, Ga, 


Refineries : 






| The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Offices: Cincinnati, 





Marigold Cooking Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 


Ohio 


Cable Address : 
Procter, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


WE ISSUE THE ONLY DAILY PRINTED MARKET LETTER ON COTTON SEED OIL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LID, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES ON ALL GRADES OF REFINED COTTON SEED IN BARRELS OR LOOSE IN BUYERS OR SELLERS TANK CARS, F.0.B. REFINERY 


OR DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 


BROKERS 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 





























a a rr rer ee - 61 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela............ — 2 
ee errr err 12 218 
Copenhagen, Denmark ................ 35 905 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ..........eee0. a 147 
EOD eccecuecnccsceccessee - 100 
CE SEE. nico acnneced 0 ctunewesaueee -- 2,944 
oe a, EO Cr 50 500 
I, SO. os  wreaxm b baie melee eter a: 805 
Se eer 5 100 
Ps ND wie bc-0.c0s weweveevecesieee _- 1,619 
ee SD. so wie scdew-wicieieaeieis oes 2 
PE. ccviccccocscscssececess — 100 
i. Se re err + 239 
Liverpool, England -- 725 
London, England ....... £98 3,747 
Macoris, 8S. oo — 156 
Marseilles, France — 1,650 
Martinique, W. I. -- 148 
Melbourne, Australia .........cccccece -- 64 
DEE, Sh Gan ca¥ee ce beccesseeseetees — 9 
ED Nieianticncccceuseveecseess a 200 
Nuevitas, Cuna ..cccccccccccccccccces — 38 
PICGGEE, GEORCO cc ccccccsccccccscccces = 3,104 
PIGRUOMR cc cccccessvccceseveceecocese — 3 
Port au Prince, W. _— 13 
Port Antonio, W. I. 14 23 
Port Limon, C. R. — 83 
Progreso, Mexico — 82 
PI: DOD cnddceuccseseveveinweeces _— 9 
Rotterdam, Holland ..........eeeeee+s 70 1,370 
OE. Tete, We. Lo cccccsvcccccsccovcene = 15 
Sam Seam, BF. Ba. ceccscvcsccesovceecve — 2 
IN” eiddinwscececucncscenes 9 245 
Banws, BPAM osc ccccsscecesececcess _ 110 
Southampton, England ..............- — 75 
Sydney, AMES 2..cccccesceccsescecs a= 96 
I oa a art anahinaligiar ordi aie 1,027 6,976 
Trinidad, Island Gf .ccccccssescccocce os 64 
Tus BORE, WW. fF. cccccccvccccossse -- 42 
Valparaiso, Chile .....csccccccccccces = 215 
Ve. DEON eciticvcdscwacseweeeess = 830 
TE kas ccccvcpecsecsscascsescecosec 2,299 28,868 
From New Orleans. 
Belfast, TWweland ..ccccccscscvcccccccee — 50 
Buenos Aires, A. B. .ncccccsccccccces oo 425 
ee rr _ 50 
a, eer errr rrr re -- 50 
Hamburg, Germany. ....ccceccccecees —_ 855 
PROTEGE, GE ccccccccdvvcccoucincees 275 724 
Havre, FRANCE ..cccccccccccccccccvcces 300 
liverpool, England 350 
London, England .......ccccscccceses 150 
Promvese, BEIGBIGD o<ccccscccceces 220 
Rotterdam, Holland 1,750 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 105 
BOOM cre Siccvccevedercsaseeesqevesicie 5,029 
From Galveston. 
Vera Crus, Mexico ...cccccccccccccece 200 200 
TOUR  ccvdivciccvesecesceecetesseedes 200 200 
From Baltimore. 
Constantinople, Turkey ......seeeeeees — 50 
Gothenberg, Sweden .......sseceeeeees — 50 
Malta, Islamd Of ..ccccccccccccccccces = 25 
TOR. cccccccavececdqacctodesneveess -- 125 
From All Other Ports. 

Mexico (including overland) .......... 689 4,861 
TOUR ccccvcccccccccccceosecesecvese 689 4,861 
Recapitulation. 

From New York ..cceccccccccccccccce 2,299 28,868 
From New Orleans co Oe 5,029 
From Galveston ....cccccccccccccceccs 200 200 
From Baltimore .......+-eeesceceences _ 125 
From all other portS .......seseeeeeee 689 4,861 
DURE ~ cckccacaveonccccencssseeteseus 8,733 39,083 


COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

New York, October 16.—As pointed out in 
our last review, the market looked sold out 


and ready for higher prices. This prediction 
was borne out. The market started to climb 
right from the 3d on, on short covering and 
heavy consumptive buying. The high lard 
prices seemed to have stimulated the com- 
pound trade considerably, in fact, reports 
were circulated to the effect that buying was 
so brisk that orders had to be turned down. 
With crude oil only offered sparingly the 
market naturally had to advance to a figure 
as would induce freer selling of both seed 
and crude. As the market advanced offer- 
ings became more plentiful and on October 
1], after an advance of some 17 to 31 points 
in the refined market, 13 to 20 points in the 
crude market, and seed from $18@23, and in 
some instances $25 per ton, offerings became 
tremendous, filling up all buyers in sight. 
During the past few days, in the absence of 
consumptive buying, the refined market eased 
off 7 to 19 points and the crude market 7 
to 13 points. ° 

It begins to look as if the consuming trade 
had now filled their most urgent needs and 
ean afford to sit tight and wait for better 
buying levels. While the market has already 
had some set-back, further lower prices will 
have to be scored before buyers will be in- 
duced to take on further quantities. We 
look for lower prices for the coming week. 

2, 


7 


ABOUT CHINESE MEAT. 

Dr. William Collingridge, in a recent re- 
port to the City of London Health Commit- 
tee, states that the conditions under which 
frozen pork is imported from China are still 
far from satisfactory. Not only is there 
evidence that the inspection before shipment 
is unreliable, but the butchering is indiffer- 
ently carried out. He continues: “It was 
arranged, when the first consignment was re- 
ceived, that future parcels should have the 
cervical and intermaxillary regions cut and 
thoroughly opened out and fixed before freez- 
ing, so that a thorough examination might 
be made. Unfortunately this has not been 
carried out, so that; before the carcasses can 
be properly inspected, it is necessary to 
thaw them. On May 24 a consignment of 
forty-three of these pigs was placed on the 
Central Markets, and the examination 
showed that some attempt had been made 
to examine the lymph glands of the heads 
by gouging out a portion of the neck at 
the posterior edge of the inferior maxilla 
on one side only, but the results of such 
examination were not satisfactory. They 
were detained until sufficiently thawed to 
allow of the sub-maxillary lymphatic glands 
being incised and examined. It was then 
found that these glands had not previously 
been cut into—in fact, the inter-maxillary 
space had not been incised, and in seven 
cases the cervical region had not been opened 
up, the trachea and cesophagus being left 
in situ. In several cases the rectum, with 
its contents, was left-in situ. The carcasses 
were stamped all over—‘Killed, Municipal 
Slaughterhouses, Shanghai, February, 1912.’ 
The result of the examination was that four 
carcasses were condemned on account of 
tuberculosis (—9.3 per cent.), and four on 





account of hemorrhagic adenitis, and the 
unwholesome condition of the carcass, due 
to dirt, ingesta, etc.” The above facts have 
been reported to the Local Government 
Board. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the following announcement in Cold Storage 
of London, England: 








Cottonseed Products Associations. 


INTER STATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

President, Cyrus W. Ashcraft, Florence, Ala. 

—— M. E. Singleton, E. St. Louis, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Gibson, Dallas, 

Texas. 


Robert 


COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

President, C. A. Covey, Eufala. 
Vice-President, S. J. Cassels, Montgomery. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. E. McCord, Prattville. 


ALABAMA 





ARKANSAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, E. S. Ready, Helena, 
Vice-President, J. P. Faucette, Argenta. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Fishburne, 


Little 
Rock, 





EASTERN CAROLINA COTTON SEED 
, CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, M. C. Braswell, Battleboro, N. O. 
Vice-President, EB. D. Borden, Jr., Goldsboro, 
¥. C 


Secretary, H. A. White, Greenville, N. C. 
Treasurer. F. C. Dunn, Kinston, N. C. 


N. 





GEORGIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, F. W. McKee, Atlanta. 
Vice-President, B. L. Bond, Royston. 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 





MISSISSIPPI COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, Geo. W. Covington, Hazlehurst. 
Vice-President, B. Cahn, Sr., Meridian. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. McGeorge, Jackson. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
President, W. A. Holder, Stroud. 
Vice-President, Jas. W. Du _ Pree, 
City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. 


Oklahoma 


A. Schwartz, Chickasha. 





SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

President, J. N. Lipscomb, Gaffney. 

Vice-President, C. R. Sprott, Manning. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Acree, Darlington. 





TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
President, Claude Wiley, Tyler. 
Vice-President, W. F. Pendleton, Farmersville. 
Secretary, Robert Gibson, Dallas. 
Treasurer, J. A. Underwood, Honey Grove. 




















TRIBBLE @CO., Inc. 
Brokers in 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS and 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 
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Philippine authorities have finally decided ee iadatg eed 3,424,430 I iiitcktrcrgincis ence Denes 7,703,710 
to admit no more live cattle from Hong RE csdsencccccrsscertences ee co EARP Are oer 5,655,444 
Kong, Indo-China, or other portion of Asia mewtomniiond . 6.2.60. 50h 00 78,052 EN foal. sap ares seiteaees 3.072,998 
so long as there is danger of admitting dis- Other ..... PL I SA 197,148 oo Bete ee ee 4,568,158 
eased stock, and this is considered a possi- — asa RN fee eid cnt cou twig barat 3,160,166 
bilitv indefinitely in the future. The au- Total, latest dates........... 63,547,450 | IE LOPES ee PTS 1,393,488 
thorities of the islands. however, are anxious OGRE, TOND. .. cc occa sasevces 57,158,600 RS EF 1,010,217 
to secure additional supplies of fresh chilled South America: ee eee ere 904,447 
or frozen meat, and Hong Kong _ business | rr Denmark and Iceland.......... 1,338,345 
men have under consideration an enterprise OE ETE ORE ec 26,286,296 DT eee 889,036 
involving the shipment of approximately ee Bas cath vic Sania oie 4,224 266 ove > nathan Ml 209,997 
150,000 pounds of chilled meat to the Philip- Falkland Islands . eae sre 715,000 Montenegro .................- 400,000 
pines weekly in steamers especially prepared Colombia . and ectansinte 746,000 NS i 35 6 shee Gecae's ace wpa sbals 235,722 
for the service. aa ee ENR eS ae 409,651 — 

———-@ —_— —_ Total, latest dates.......... 182.843,737 
, Total, latest dates........... 109,684,730 oO Ee 

: hearin = sapegens Total. 3006; ........3...2..2< ROBE IRs : 

The following statistics of the number of : Asia: 
sheep throughout the world at the latest Europe: RN IRE TERR 45,000,000 
dates at which such figures are available, Russia .. ; sae atinn ees 45,840,361 "5 RINE gle Rca gS aig TEN 23.356.557 
contrasted with the number in 1895, are United Kingdom : ...... 80,484,000 ltt, edien 8 24 045,626 
taken from Dalgety’s Annual (1911-12) Wool France . : ; ... 17,456,380 EY es en a aL 96.335 
Review for Australasia: — + terete eens eee Japan 2 a RPA re Se 4,085 
to America: . taly ......... tenes . 102,/ 2. ESE: 5 he at eee 315,756 
wis serie <a Number Turkey ceesseeseesesesesss 10,000,000 Philippine Islands ............ 30,428 

Countries. of sheep. Austria-Hungary ... = tpuecalera 13,756,380 
United States (1910) .. 57,216,000 Bulgaria ..... ---+++ 8,130,997 Total, latest dates.......... 92,848,787 
rp | Re ere oe 21,957,752 
Africa: 
MIN td os cores. 0.0. aees- 9 988 9,632,177 
Cape of Good Hope............ 18,807,168 
British East Africa............ 5,105,000 
Orange River Colony.......... 7,481,251 
IE, So cig gracias caine alata 3,011,906 
MNES ses ld vlp area iad enei hea nes 1,068,996 
German East Africa........... 1,560,000 
ER Pee 205,715 
RS eee etee 952,950 
NS sins SO 'auo cg open. (ckrndiinars 585,027 
German Southwest Africa...... 300,722 
II Sioa cerns tcuwees 333,454 
Uganda Protectorate ......... 471,297 
NE oth ois cere tele oa Peeves 777,351 
Ne Total, latest dates........... 50,293,014 
EG IS aaa e.04 oid eee 31,890,052 
DELIVERS 150,000 POUNDS WEEKLY Australasia: 

Handling 150,000 pounds weekly at an average cost of 2 cents per cwt. is the Total, latest dates........... 117,011,654 
experience of the Plankinton Packing Company of Milwaukee, Wis., with a three- OWN, TOU vs cee einecies sees 110,561,331 
ton KisselKar Truck. a 

“This is much cheaper than we can do the same work with horses. Since — — a dates... pop ms 
putting the truck in operation we have not had a single moment’s trouble with siete ts” “tala ee 

” ; ? 

it,” says Superintendent M.D. Barrett. FOREIGN TRADE IN CANNED FOODS. 

Note these striking KisselKar merits: : ; ; : : 

Simple engine—easy to operate—reserve power—excess capacity—differential The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
lock preventing one drive wheel absorbing all the power on slippery places, and merce is about to issue a monograph — 
stalling the truck—four speed transmission geared up—fourth speed permitting with the foreign trade in all kinds of canne 
high speed without racing engine: 15% to 20‘~ lower fuel consumption than aver- foodstuffs. The consuls reporting on the sub- 
age trucks—light spring suspension for power plant—heavy spring suspension for ject are for the most part of the opinion that 
load—gauge that weighs load—greatest accessibility—easy control—larger brake American canned food products are well able 
drums, and extra powerful brakes—special bodies designed to meet every need. to hold their own in most foreign markets. 


Some lines of American goods are the stand- 
ard wherever sold. 
Canned meats from the United States have 


fully recovered the ground lost at the time 
Iss E | A packinghouse methods were brought into 
question in this country. This is especially 
true of England, which has always been the 


heaviest buyer of such goods. It is said that 
the pure-food label now required on canned 


. goods put up in the United States has been 
of much assistance in restoring the confidence 
of the foreign consumer in American canned 


meats. 
California canned fruits are especially fa- 
vorably known abroad. Practically all the 





competition these fruits meet is kept alive b 

1500 Ibs.-1-2-3-4 and 5 tons the Fact that the American seedeas is oa 

At the disposal of KisselKar owners is the unrivaled KisselKar Service, con- at higher prices than its rivals. American 
sisting of completely equipped service buildings at leading centers, where the me- canned tomatoes, however, do not seem to be 
chanical end of motor trucks is taken off your hands. Ask us to analyze your pres- holding their own in competition with the 
ent horse haulage as compared to motor haulage. The result will be interesting. Italian product. European consumers claim 
Send for free book showing KisselKar Trucks in actual use in yours and many that there is less liquid and more meat in the 
other lines of business. ee = b oo Sa Pad —- are 
‘ : : seeled. ie American tomato may be re- 

Kissel Moto r Ca E Co “ao, Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. -rewer to favor abroad by a recent decision 


of the American Pure Food Board that for- 
bids the addition of water and of any more 
of the juice of the tomato than is just neces- 


| Stra Gta artcceeictstet sary to process it. 


‘ - ‘ In addition to the reports from the consuls 
and A gencies at over 200 leadin g the monograph contains a chapter on foreign 


: : . pure food laws that relate to the importa- 
points throughout United States tion of canned foods. In a few countries only 
are there regulations that affect the trade in 


this class of goods. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Continued strength is 
manifested all along the line. Additional 
trading this week has been on a fairly active 
scale, and the scarcity of stocks continue to 
restrict business. Packers are still complain- 
ing of the shortage of cattle in this coun- 
try, but the receipts have been larger this 
week than for some time. These larger re- 
ceipts, it is reported, will be helpful for fu- 
ture supplies, as a good many are going back 
as feeders. Native steers are in good de- 
mand for any light average September or 
early October salting, but November heavy 
average ahead are slow, and packers, while 
holding firm at 20c. for September-Octobers, 
are willing to sell Novembers ahead at 193,c. 
Koshers are also held at 1934¢. Last trading 
was on the basis of above values, and the 
situation for natives is especially firm. 
unchanged and _ steady. 
Last week some sales of heavies were made 
down to 17%%c., but this week nothing at that 
figure, with 17%4¢. the price today. One 
packer offers October heavies at 17%4c¢., and 
talks the same figure for lights, with 174c. 
for extremes. Some might sell lights at 
17¥%c. to include extremes at 1714c., but have 
declined 1714c. for lights alone. Quotations 
are, heavies 1734¢., lights 17%¢., and ex- 
tremes, 17@1744c. Butt brands are in small 
supply, and keep firm at 1734,c. for Octobers. 
Colorados have been in good demand, ruling 
strong at 17%4c., and have been in some 
movement along with branded cows this 
week, the latter reported at 1714¢., but full 
details as to quantity, ete., not reported. 
Some buyers think they can get more Colo- 
rados ahead into November at 1714c., but 
packers are well sold up on late trading and 
are strong. 
cleared up 


Texas steers are 


The smaller packers are also 
for butt brands and Colorados 
together at 17%4c., and also branded cows 
at 17c. Branded cows are a strong feature, 
with late sales reported at 1714¢., and pack- 
ers hold October salting strong at this. 
Native cows have been steady of late. Octo- 
ber heavies are held at 18¢., with two pack- 
ers offering at this price for hides being 
made. Heavies as to salting are range 17% 
@18e. About 15,000 September-October 
lights are offered at 17%4,¢., and some rumors 
of sales up to 18c. are not confirmed, and if 
effected were likely special weights. Native 
bulls continue strong at 1514¢., and branded 
bulls at 13%%¢. and stocks decidedly meager. 

Later.—One packer is reported to have sold 
1,600 native between St. Louis and 
Milwaukee at 20c., but this may be a part 


steers 


of the previously reported sale at 20c. 
further 


Some 


have been made of November 


sales 


hides at previous prices, including about 


10,000 October-November branded cows at 
17%4,c., and this price is bid for more. <A 
few other sales have not been confirmed in 


detail as yet. A packer sold 2,000 Qctober- 


November light average native steers at 20c. 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


COUNTRY HIDES.—The situation con- 
tinues strong all around, ruling particularly 
firm for desirable lots, and shows no change. 
Reports of a further line of buffs for Novem- 
ber delivery selling at 1514ce. may have been 
previous trading as noted yesterday. Tan- 
ners talk conservative, and are holding off as 
much as possible for the chance of any ac- 
cumulation later. Buffs are firm at a range 
of 1544@151%c., with desirable hides not ob- 
tainable under the outside figure, and bids of 
15%c. have again been declined for choice 
stock in this market. Heavy cows continue 
on a parity with buffs and quotably the 
same. Dealers offer both buffs and heavy 
cows at 1514c. Extremes range 16@16\c., 
the outside price asked, with last trading at 
the inside figure in a large way. Choice lots 
of butcher hides range up to 16%c. asked. 
Some sales are noted of all No. 2 regular 
extremes at lic. Heavy steers are ranged 
all the way from 16@l7ec. as to quality, the 
latter price for small packer stock. Bulls, 
as to quality, range 12%@l13c., with sup- 
plies small and good stock held at 18e. 
Branded hides are strong at 13%4,@l4e. flat 
for regular lots. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is steady and 
unchanged. Chicago cities last sold 20%%¢., 
with later bids at that refused, and 2lec. 
asked. Outside cities range 2014,@20'c., 
with special stock held higher, and last busi- 
ness in mixed lots of Chicago cities, outside 
cities and countries from second salt on a 
veal selection were at 20c. Countries alone 
as to quality, seetion, etc., range 19@19%c. 
There is a good demand for country and out- 
side city kip mixed at 18c., with these weli 
sold up, with poorer lots quoted 1714¢. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Packers are now offering 
October sheep and lambs, all weights at a 
range of $1.15@1.25 for all weights, which is 
somewhat under some former prices talked, 
but trade keeps slack and pullers are out, 
except at their own idea of values. Heavy 
receipts of sheep do not help the present 
The present easiness is entirely 
Country pelts are 


market. 
confined to the wool end. 
quotable around $1. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.— Material 
have again oceurred in common varieties, as 
indicated by the reported negotiations pre- 
On Puerto Cabellos, ete., an 

was secured, and Bogotas 
Sales include the 


sharp advances 


viously noted. 
advance of %¢. 
and Orinocos went up 42e¢. 
3.000 recently arrived Bogotas, ete., on the 
28%3,c. for mountains, about 1,100 
Orinocos at 2834¢., and about 4,300 Puerto 
Cabellos, ete., at 281%4c. The S. S. “Phila- 
delphia” brought 1,325 Puerto Cabellos, ete., 
and it is probable that these will be taken 
with the other Puerto Cabellos at 
The Central Americans on hand are 
not reported sold as yet, and another little 
lot of 516 of these came in on the 8. S. 
“Prinz Joachim.” Part of the above sales 
were made to independent tanners, and part 


basis of 


along 
28lse. 


to large operators. The River Plate market 
continues very strong and advancing. Sales 
of Buenos Ayres are reported to have been 
made at 2914c. for regular weights, and im- 
porters are now talking up to 30c. for these. 

WET SALTED HIDES. — Pronounced 
strength continues to rule throughout the 
market, and especially on River Plates. One 
cable reports that 8,000 Sansinena frigorifico 
steers sold at 1814¢., but another cable states 
that 4,000 of these brought 1814¢., and the 
other 4,000 18%c. No further advances have 
as yet been reported in Mexicans. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—No further trad- 
ing is reported. There is not much here to 
sell, and what there is is held at full prices. 
Late salting native steers last brought 1934c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
generally firm, with a good demand in prog- 
ress and supplies light. A Philadelphia 
dealer is reported to have sold some ex- 
tremes at 16%4c., but this has not been au- 
thoritatively confirmed, although it is not 
unlikely that this price could be realized 
for choice extremes that would contain small 
country packer hides. Other late sales of 
extremes have been at 16%4¢. for prompt 
shipment, and at l6c. for delivery ahead into 
next January. There are about 2,000 New 
York State extremes being offered at 1614c. 
A car of mixed heavy cows and heavy steers 
was offered here from an Ohio point today 
at 15\%4c. for the heavy cows and 151, ¢. for 
the heavy steers, but regular good lots of 
Ohio, ete., heavy cows are not obtainable 
under 1544c., and some special lots of these 
were sold ahead at l6e., as noted yesterday. 
Heavy steers are also quoted at from 16@ 
l7e., according to lots, with the outside price 
for choice large butcher stock. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and other Middle West buffs are firm 
at 1514c. for prompt shipment, but some are 
obtainable for future shipment at 154%4e. A 
car of Canadian 25-lb. and up cows is re- 
ported to have sold recently at 14%c. fiat. 
Small lots of New York State and Canadian 
hides rule at 144,@14e. flat, and car lots 
1434 @1ic. flat. 

CALFSKINS.—The market rules steady, 
with a good demand and limited offerings. 
One good-sized lot has just been sold, how- 
ever, consisting of 12,000 to 15,000 New York 
State country and city skins mixed at $1.65, 
$2.071%4 and $2.421%4, and including 12@16-Ib. 
kips at $2.82%4. New York cities are still 
nominally listed at $1.80@1.821%%, $2.25@ 
$2.2716 and $2.5714@2.60, and some outside 
city skins are offered at $1.70, $2.10 and 
$2.50. 

HORSE HIDES.—The market continues to 
show more strength on late receipt lots, but 
poorer stock dating back into summer take- 
off are hard to move and no higher. Sales 
have been made of outside city whole hides 
at $4.15 and some at $4.10. Quotations are: 
Present receipts of outside cities $4.10@4.15, 
and mixed countries and cities all the way 
from $3.80@4.05, according to lots and dates 
of salting. Some mostly summer lots are 
offered from Canada at $3.80. There is a 
better inquiry for late receipt fronts, and 
some sales of these have been made at $3.20, 
but poorer summer fronts range down to 
$3.05, with scme bids not over $3. Butts 
range $1.2214@$1.27%, with some sales at 
$1.22%5 and at $1.25. 


European. 


It is now quite generally confirmed that 
the boycott against the German auctions has 
been settled, and advices today by cable give 
some sharp advances secured at certain Ger- 
man small auctions such as Stuttgart. 








Our Specialty: 


We Buy Tallow, Grease, Bones, Hoofs, Fertilizer, Cracklings, etc. 
Horns and Shin Bones 


M.K. PARKER & CO., 607-608-609 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Chicago Section 


Gee! But it’s great to be crazy! 


What profiteth it a man if he gaineth the 
whole world, and loseth his gallery seat in 
heaven? 


The whole situation can be expressed in 
three words, without other qualifications: 
“Get the money!” 

“Come Josephine, in my flying machine!” 
“Not while the little old auto lasts, and the 
good roads associations keep busy!” 

“Now laff, why dontcher?” said old man 
Biff to the crowd, as he sat down on the 
coal grid, when the “non-slip” rubber heel 
got from under. 

Echo of “The good old summer time”: “I 
know your face, but I can’t place you!” 
“You know the place, but you can’t face 
me!” Biff! three bagger. 

No danger of any particularly cold weather 
while this political campaign rageth. Why? 
“Everybody’s shootin’ it, shootin’ it, shootin’ 
it. Everybody’s shootin’ it!” What? Why 
superheated atmosphere! 

“Connaught is next door to hades!” said 
the Belfast man to the Galway man. “Be- 
gorry, that explains it,” said the Galway 
man. “I often wondered where all thim 
Ulster min I see passin’ through Connaught 
were goin!” 


Said Si Punkin: 


“T put ’er over paw-in- 


law t’other day!” “Heow?” asked Hank 
Toejam. “Why, I traded him that old 
spavined wind-broke hoss fer two load 0’ 
hay. I’d no use fer th’ hay, so paw-in-law 


loaned me the hoss to eat it up. Haw! Haw! 
Hoss on paw!” 

Cheer up, it may not be true! Going 
around with a “God help us” expression of 
countenance and a “Lord have mercy upon 
us” demeanor, never got anybody anything 
or anywhere. The fact remains that we shall 


be an awful long time dead, and pockets in 


shrouds are not fashionable. 





DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL 


Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 


After it’s all over and they begin to ask 
the promiser-winner to make good, he’ll prob- 
ably soliloquize thusly: 

I must have been piped when I said it, 

Though to drink I am not in the habit, 
ut if I really said what they say I did, 

1 must have been stewed when I said it. 


Some genius should put danger sign posts 
on those holes in the air. Who swiped the 
air out of those holes, anyhow? Can you 
beat this graft thing? The grafters here, 


the grafters there, the grafters everywhere; 
the grafter’s always on the job, even in the 


air. Another pill, Lung! 


If all the men out of work would hustle 
for a job as hard as these political -candi- 
dates do, there would not be anybody out 
of work. Also, if the employers of labor 
would allow as much for questionable refer- 
ences in the case of a poor man looking for 
honest labor, as they do in the case of the 
big grafter looking for a vote—well, it would 
be a squarer deal, and a better world. 


What they will say about you after you 
are dead remains to be heard. Frinstance: 
Mike came home, beat up good; looked like 
he’d been through a thrashing machine. 
“Who done that?” asked ma. “Oh! that 
little red-headed Casey!” said Mike. “An 
you let that little dried-up, miserable, dirty, 
low-down, God-fergive-me crater do that to 
you?” and was continuing in that vein when 
Mike cut her short: “Nivver spake ill av 
the did, mother!” 


The following by Clarence Archibald Dotty: 
I asked a young lady if me she would wed; 
She sweetly smiled and gently said: 
“Go ask father!” 
Now she knew that I knew her father was 
dead, 
And she knew that I knew the life he had 
ed, 
And she knew that I knew what she meant 
when she said, 
“Go ask father!” 





G. M. BRILL. ¥. A. LINDBERG. H. C. GARDNER. 


BRILL @ GARDNER 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical Architectural 


Specialties: Packing Piants Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
CHICAGO 








Packers and Provision 
Dealers Everywhere! 


Cut your Telegraph Expenses 
in Two! 
Use and make your correspondents use 


CROSS’S CODE 
The only real up-to-date Provision Code 
built by a provision man. 
A. E. CROSS - - Publisher 
140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ii. 





H.H. BRUNT 
BUYING AND 
SELLING AGENT 


Cotton Seed Oil, Edible and Inedible. 
Cotton Oil Soapstock. Boiled down 
Soap and Acidulated Black Grease. 











FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The following foreign trade opportunities 
are offered in Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports. Additional information can be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Refer to number in mak- 
ing inquiries: 

No. 9681. Calf leathers.—One of the com- 
mercial agents of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor reports that a leather im- 
porter established in a European country for 
20 years desires to communicate with Amer- 
ican tanners and exporters of calf leathers 
relative to handling the same. 


No. 9685. Cottonseed decorticating ma- 
chine.—A report from an American Consul 


states that advices have been received from 
a business organization in the Near East to 
the effect that it has an inquiry for a cot- 
tonseed decorticating machine, which it is 
believed can be secured in the United States. 


Catalogues are requested, giving various 
sizes of machines, with their productions, 


diameter of cylinder, and other trade meas- 
ures, horse-power required to drive, and the 
lowest wholesale price f. 0. b. steamer New 
York. Payment cash against documents per 
bank at city of destination. Time necessary 
for delivery after receipt of order should 
also be stated. 

No. 9688. Ham, lard, sausages, etc.—A 
report from an American Consul in a Euro- 
pean country states that a merchant in his 
district desires to communicate with Ameri- 
can exporters of ham, lard, sausages, etc., 
with a view to representing them in that 
territory and making direct importations of 
these articles of food. Correspondence 
should be in French. 

No. 9691. Mutton oil, sausage casings, 
flour and California fruit—The Bureau of 
Manufactures is in receipt of a communica- 
tion from a business man in Germany stat- 
ing that he would like to get in touch with 
American firms willing to export mutton 
oil and sausage casings. He has had a num- 
ber of inquiries for sausage casings. A num- 
ber of inquiries have also been received for 
flour, and he desires to form connections 
with American exporters. He is also anxious 
to get in touch with exporters of California 
dried fruit, as he can make large sales of 
this product. 

No. 9698. Cold storage plant.—A_ project 
has been under consideration for some time 
to erect a new abattoir in a French city, and 
an American Consul writes that the munici- 
pal council of the city recently set aside 
about $60,000 for certain additions and al- 
terations to the present abattoir and for the 
installation of a thoroughly up-to-date cold 
storage plant. Communications on this sub- 
ject should be made in French direct to an 
official named in the report. 


No. 9711. Agricultural implements and 
livestock—A company has _ recently been 


formed in a South American country, with a 
capital of $193,000, to establish a livestock 
yard. This company expects to introduce 
new breeds of cattle to improve the native 
breeds, and will also be interested in the 
agriculture of the region in which it will 
operate. An American Consul writes tha it 
might be to the advantage of American 
manufacturers of agricultural implements 
and exporters of livestock to correspond, in 
Spanish, with the president of the company. 








PRINTED PARCHMENT WRAPPERS 


are the best advertisement for your business and you can’t get 
anything so satisfactory as the PURITAN BRAND. Ask for samples. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT Co., 


Dayton, Qhio 
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Strongest, Pu rest, Best 
YouWantTheBest Ass pte 


j++ AMALYSIS AND TEST OF FOOD AND ALVEFA LE PRODUCTS A SPECIALTY 






2 
\b/ 
) EXPERT TESTIMONY FURNISHED, ADVICE GIVEN ON LABELING. ETC 
h LARGE STAFF OF RESEARCH ANALYTICAL CONSULTING AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTS 


— aS a - COMPLETE OLPARTMENT FOR TESTING THE MATERIALS AND SUPOLIES OF CANNERS 
> os Sees PACKERS BREWERS BOTTLERS OFSTLLERS WINE MANUFACTURERS ETC 
- a Tae Scaqnte Sranon torre Prodvers 9 ar e-porates nder me nes of Me Srate of Ben tors 
Publishers of 


anemists: BUILDS, 





BuRe PRODUCTS SO EAST 415 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for the food and beverage mausinies NewYork. Apr. let, 19132. 
It is economical and is so Mesors. Norrie & Co., 
New York, N.Y. 
pure it reduces machine 
Gentlemen: 
wear to a minimum. Date of analysis: Nar. 30, 1912. 
Report 416493. 
. At the request of the NEW ENGLAND SELLING CO. we 
A test will prove all we have analyzed your ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, with the following reeulte: 
. Non-condensable gases- - -0.1 cc. per gram 
claim. Evaporation residue (water) 0.0063% by weight 
@- ----- ee ee ee Absent 
Pyridine bases and coal 
tar producte- - - Absent 
ORDER NOW The results of the analysis show the ammonia to be 
very pure, dry, free from oils, pyridine bases and coal tar pro- 
ducts, and particularly free from non-basic gases. The amount 


of these non-basic gases, 0.1 cc. per gram, is well below the 
limite set by good authorities for the best commercial anhydrous 


ammonia. 
Our judgment is that your ammonia is well suited to 
give excellent reeulte in refrigeration practice. 


Very respectfully, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SCIENTIFIC STATION FOR PURE PRODUCTS, 


35th St. and 11th Ave. U. S. Yards Pr. Qeapulillegy, racager 


OMN—-OVWM2ZM MOZCO <Im<M 








WHY SELL YOUR TANKAGE and BONE UNGROUND? 


GET FULL VALUE < THESE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS» GRINDER 


WILL TURN YOUR MATERIAL OUT AT ITS 


HIGHEST VALUE 
Also Grinds Shells, Cracklings, Etc., tor Poultry Food 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 separate and distinct Patents 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 9 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER @ PULVERIZER CO. 


: : = WORKS: 2701 No. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
1,700 MACHINES NOW IN USE, SANFRANCISCO OFFICE: 347 Monadnock Bldg. 

















GEO. J. ROESCH, President. HARRY G. ULMAN, Secretary. CHAS. HARLAN, Treasurer. 


CONSOLIDATED 
DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Dressed Beef Packers and Exporters 


Beef Casings, Dried Blood, Fertilizers, Oleo Oils, Stearines, Prime Tallow and Selected Hides 
Orders for Car Load Lots Solicited Highest Prices Paid for Suet, Shop Fat, Long Fat, Hides, etc. 
Stock Yards, 3Oth & Race Sts. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Oct. 7.. .22,607 1,772 27,446 68,342 
Tuesday, Oct. 8 ... : 6,261 1,150 17,190 33,880 
Wednesday, Oct. 9 -16,437 1,729 20,947 56,407 
Thursday, Oct. 10 1,034 18,444 34,669 
Friday, Oct. 11 .. 266 13,543 9,977 
Saturday, Oct. 12 o4 6,943 301 
Total last week ‘ 6,008 
Week ago ....... 53,201 5,411 
Cor. week, 1911. , 58,072 8,052 
Cor. week, 1910 ....... 73,919 8,180 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, Oct. 7 4,425 126 
Tuesday, Oct. 8 2,844 s+ 
Wednesday, Oct. 9 4.451 130 
Thursday, Oct. 10 4,859 181 
Friday, Oct. 11 1,556 125 % 
Saturday, Oct. 12 160 1 3 
Total last week 18,935 647 15,641 70,774 
Week ago .... 18, 108 S6S 17,250 72,766 
Cor. week, 1911 S60 34.059 85.602 
Cor. week, 1910 11,363 1,165 12,517 116,621 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Oct. 12, 1912. .2,006,193 5,624,602 442,621 
Same period, 1911 2,215,010 5,374,095 4,123,615 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Oct. 12, 1912.............. 362,000 
Previous week 299,000 
Year ago $17,000 
Two years ago ..... paneer 2£3,000 
Total year to date wwe vibe seckews 18, £86,600 
Receipts at six points (Chie ago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Oct. 12, 220,200 251,800 477,400 
Week ago 214,000 507,000 
ee Wee aseccenes 300,700 518,600 
Two years ago . ‘ 168,600 551,000 
CHICAGO PAC KERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Oct. 12, 1912: 
Armour & Co 23,000 
DE Cviwtetdewaceeeaaeesesdewwed ee 18,800 
Pte i. depnemenesee.es 8,400 
CN Se eee 7,500 
Anglo-American 4,900 
CE dvsGoaveks cewenveenees bunseana 2,600 
Hammond Co, 6,100 
Western P. Co. 4,300 
Miller & Hart 2,000 
ns. 2. GM vssecesesrteenebentedwes 4,300 
Brennan P. Co, 4,000 
Others 4,600 
Totals ‘ 90,500 
I ANNI ie wake Gig ceidubied te ewes eedae 67,300 
Dh Ait Aiheeeh and het aedheneeeenueeeenes 94,900 
1910 . -een -- 73,800 
Et pe 4,408,200 
NE CUE BD BO oe cvtcesieccdcsscecceseces 4,299,000 
WEEKLY AVERAGE I’RICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week $8.05 $9.07 $5.85 $6.45 
Previous week 7.95 8.82 3.75 6.55 
Cer. week, 1911 - 6.95 6.48 3.80 6.00 
Cor. week, 1910 . 6.00 8.50 4.00 6.70 
Cor. week, 1909 . 6.65 7.64 4.35 7.60 
CATTLE. 
Pair te good steers ... 2... cccccccccccccecs 
Good. te choles steers... ..cccccccccccccce & 
Common to fair beeves 
Inferior killers 
Range steers 
Fair to fancy yearlings 
Canner bulls ......... 
Good to choice cows - 60@ 8.00 
Common to good vealers . 9.50@10.50 
Heavy calves 5.0@ 9.00 
Feeding steers . Z 5.25@ §.00 
Stockers . aaa er wseeees 4.40@ 7.00 
Medium to ‘good beef cows... 3.50@ 5.50 
Common to good cutters ,.40@ 4.00 
Inferior to good canners. 2.75@ 3.75 
ee OP ME Tec cciccccccccesccees 5.50@ 8.50 
PE DEED ccvicectecccancceveesye . 5.50@ 7.00 
SD THEE. ccwevvewessscssececessocesse 4.25@ 5.00 
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HOGS. 
eee ee $9.10@9.35 
Good to prime Bat asin. cccccccvcvecs 9.20@9.40 
Fair to good heavy packings.............. 8.95@9.20 
Light mixed, 175 lbs. and up............. 8.85@9.15 
Choice light, 170@200 Ibs................- 9.15@9.30 
Pee, SHO BEG. OO BOGE. 6 o5.. ccccccceuces ae 
Pigs, Be GO Cn 6 6 6e ret cceccocesenets 6.50@7.25 

gecording to weight ...ccccccecces x 00@4.25 
according to weight .....cccccccsee SB 8.00@9.50 
*All stags subject to 80 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
I WS, an bie ov 00d boss ee ntenee ee $4. 75@5. 50 
PE ED 8S obec ceadccsevetoadiqucsend .25@7.25 
Pv ccncedeccebet ashe emenenee ™ 9.00 @ 5.60 
Se GOD =. c oceddderseuasteebese ese 6.75@7.25 
DG BOD sudéceet deen vewsoveedeceeen 5.50@6.40 
POE ED. “cb ccnes ccaceosweccccwenes 3.90@4.25 
Breeding ewes sila dais Jeuocnceeaed-wem 3.75@4.00 
Good toe choice wethers ee rr 
ee We CO ID oracinbaddécncees stances 3.50@4.25 
— 
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SATURDAY, October 12, 1912. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
October ......$17.25 $17.40 $17.25 +$17.40 
January 19.40 19.75 19.40 19.75 
“epee = 19.00 19.30 19.00 19.30 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 11.90 11.90 11.90 
December 11.40 11.40 11.60 
January 11.05 11.20 
Me acceeence : “ 10. 70 10.5214 10.70 
RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October 11.00 11.0714 11.00 11. 
January ..... 10.27! 10.45 10.2744 410.42 
ME * secvinnes 10.22% 10.07% 110. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1912. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
October ...... ix wate mene $17. 
January ..... 19. rr 19.9214 19.50 19.5% 
“glee  * 19.4214 19.12% 19. 
LARD—(P er "100 Ibs. )— 
October ..... ee gains 11.82% 
December ‘65 i7 11.40 11.40 
January 7} 11.10 711.10 
a saacee TH 10.60 10.60 
RIBS—( Boxed, more than loose)— 
October ..... 1.07% 11.10 11.00 11.00 
January 10.42% 10.4714 10.32% $10.32%4 
 Sécakede 10.27% 10.30 10.12% 10.12% 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1912. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
October ..... oor whe sooes $17.65 
January ..... 19.60 19.70 19.40 419.6214, 
TES ere 19.20 19.30 19.05 $19.25 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 11.75 11.82% 11.75 11.80 
December ... 11.52% 11.571 11.40 11.57% 
January 11.12% 11.20 11.05 11.17% 
Peres 10.60 10.62%  10.52%4 10.62} 
RIBS— (Boxed, 25¢c. more than loose)— 








October ..... 11.02% 11.05 11.00 11.05 

January 10.37 ty 10.40 10.27% 10.40 

May .ccccces 10.10 10.20 10.07% 410.17 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1912. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

October ..... 17.50 17.40 417.45 

January 19.5214 19.42%, 719.42% 

May - 19.05 19.05 
L ARD—(Per_ 100 

October 11.75 11.67% 711.70 

December 11.52% 11.40 711.42% 

January 2 11.15 11.05 $11.10 

May ‘ 10.5716 10.62% 10.45 10.5214 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25¢. more than loose)— 

letober 10.97% 11.09 10.9214 11.00 

January 10.3744 10.40 10.2714 10.30 

May 10.15 10.15 10.0714 10.10 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1912. 

PORK—(Per bbl. )— 

October . ees 

January 1935 19.4214 19.25 § 

May places ISNT 19.0214 18.9214 $18.9214 


October 19, 1912. 


LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 














October ..... 11.65 11.65 11.60 11.60 

December 11.35 11.37% 11.25 11.25 

January - 11.05 11.07% 11.00 $11.00 

eee - 10.42% 10.47% 10.42% 10.42% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

October ..... 10.95 10.95 10.9214 10.92% 

January - 10.22% 10.30 10.22% 1$10.22% 

PS Meaxeese 10.05 10.07% 10.00 110.00 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1912. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

October ..... 17.37% 17.45 17.35 17.35 

January ..... 19.25 19.45 le 19,2716 

| ee 18.92% 19.05 18.92% 18.92% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — 

October ...0. 11.22% 11.30 $11.25 

December 10.97 42 11.05 Y74Q F1U.9T% 

January ..... 10.42% 10.50 10.42% 10.42% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25¢e. more than loose)— 

October ..... 10.90 10. 95 10.8714 110.95 

January 19.224 10.22% 710.20 

DN ectvesees 10.00 10.00 710.00 

7Bid. yAsked. 

fo — - 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 41st and 
Halsted Streets.) 


Native Rib Roast ...... cocccccecceas QA 








Native Sirloin Steaks ...... cocccesccecceccses GEE 
Native Porterhouse Steaks weweetuneon @35 
Native Pot Roasts ...... venteneeen ee @16 
Rib Roasts from light cattle . cecesocccccepele Gam 
Pe Ce csicenedmarubeseatsine ocececees I 2Z@i5 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native..... wows @16 
Corned Rumps, Native .. ewes @16 
ST GENES eitecbeusieesace steneboce @10 
ee ee @i1e 
DT TE vrrbevebesenseseees cocccccccas QS 
DT SE cceranesedesdeenews ecccccccedAS G22 
DT St siscsnnecnceseenenee sanene @18 
Shoulder Roasts ... coccccccccccceeds GG 
Shoulder Neck End, ‘Trimmed... Seaman sy Ceneeaee @12%. 
UT TES 5.65 cbscbesbcecteecoerees coece @18 
Lamb. 
BiinG@ Quarters, fOMEY ..cccccccceccccccvce 16 @18 
Werte GuArters, TAMEV .< gecccccccccccccevece 10 @12% 
ee er pee ee 18 @20 
Eee ae eeccvcccccee @10 
Chops, shoulder, ‘per ee ey eee ee @12% 
Chops, rib and loin, per lb.......... obec @30 
Chops, Frenched, WEEE samascsanssececnces ° @15 
meine. 
EE cnwawedendeneeneanseNGyenncese dasa @12% 
BEE atweesdevns hosenenenis ooescerces ° @6 
DD : set¢ctmanewntesdagdohaeeiheuhes @12% 
Pe SE ons s0ssseneceeus oe es @lil 
Fore Quarters ...... dvcteocecaewesegenere @s 
Rib and Loin Chops......... ececesceoeovce @16 
ee eae eee @12%,. 
Pork. 
DN cncevvdieveeueaawineerkentemes @22 
ner ne @24 
PO GD se csccscivacievecceccencssce @18 
POPE TOME .cccccccccece ccccece eevee @40 
ok. PEEP eee eT ecccccccesece @20 
ee Saeemee @14 
Hocks @l1 
Pigs’ @ & 
Leaf @16 
Hind Quarters ...... eccccee eeccccccccccs -18 @22 
St CE <tcutnecteareadwecetesne cos 14 @16 
EAGD. cisccccees Ceescercccoscessooes Soeesee 20 @24 
DD, <kitdduhweapadenenseweeneeove<-ds @15 
DE thetisprewedenbenesnedesdvoesees 16 @18 
EE 6c ib dawenndtaincas hes edeednaeees ¥ @30 
rer Se ee @25 
Butchers’ Offal. 
DED. ¢eseousceetdasseseboodunessees wenee @ 8% 
MY Scbetenesenatseadonaaet Ceveoeoesse @ 4% 
Boner, per ewt, ....... oveeeoges e6eseseece @ 1.1 
eS OF OP Ee CNiiveteccccceesbeccteus @18% 
Calfskins, under 8 Iba, (deacons)..... cece @eAn 
DD. sulekatene tiecnktennianidadioen de eenaeas @i15 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 





TANKAGE PRESSES + DRYER 


Economical 














Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 


Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American: Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Choice Bologna .......... Sb eute eeakuuees @i4 
c Beef ak aioe Aap tae es oeCSSE CC CCCCeSee ° en 
arcass Beer. 001 ver an eadcheese......sccceees 
i IN IN oa 5 co oe 5000s Kn en 2'e 14% @16 TONGUC «+++ + seeeeeeeeeeereeseerecececees @14% 
Native steers, medium ..............see0- 13% @14 Minced Sausage ........-.sseeeeeeeeeeees @18% 
NG. GEE. Sa sicrcccnavnncacnnveeuaeaees 12%@13% Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine ......... @16% 
eae ances risises SY@I0 New England Sausage .........+e+esseeees @16% 
Hind eee re *@! - ) ee Luncheon Sausage...........-- @16% 
FO Se aE a = pecial Compressed Ham ......42+++s+e0+5 @16% 
were Guertera, ‘ebeive @ % SE, ME Senin cndeh nen neeceswecse« @15% 
Boneless Butts in casings................. @26 
Beef Cuts Oxford oo Be MINS <b. civieisesicceuwenes @20 
i MI i ice cscnsiunecnacduredvae 6%@ 9 III, iden aencsc< yysneesecheecans @12 
Steer CHUCKS ...cccccccccccccccccccccvese @11% BOTs GOGAT cvcccecccccscvccceccccscece @12% 
Or rer er @ 7% Country Smoked Sausage.................. @i15 
BI TIED covcccccccccsecceccooecs eve @i7 a coc tcaesidblesdccdewoees @1jz 
Steer Plates 8 Pork Sausage, bulk or link................ @12 
Cow Rounds Pork’ Sausage, short link... ........c...00 @12% 
Steer Rounds Boneless Pigs’ Feet ....csccccccccccccccce @ 9% 
Cow: Loins .....0.- cove ree Peer ee eee @16 
Steer Loins, Heavy @28 Hams, Bologna ......... bites ences eee arain. ach @16% 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1........-sceceeeeees @30 
Beet Tenderioins, Ag CERRO Eee @28% Summer Sausage. 
rip Dt Jdevekearestetss 6n6edadereseee's 
SY I on csncchcenececsstassseeseses Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry......... @23% 
Shoulder Clods German Salami, Medium Dry @21% 
BOS .wccccccce @12 Italian Salami @26% 
MINED av 5cctianasontecescctecseeeewees Holsteiner ....... @i7 
IIR icc dacteraes vecesavenecesvene @7 —— New —a— 
I Rated tint comes eh ss6-asnces = eaewns @ 5 eee @18% 
Cow Ribs, “Common, TRE, 6c ciccccccecesece @ 8% 
Cow Ribs, Heavy @16 
Steer Ribs, Light ... @18% ee rer $6.00 
Steer Ribs, Heavy @26 Smoked Sausa p 
s I SE 66iccc deeb ecceeaeaace eeu et 5.50 
Loin Ends, steer, @1i7 Bologna, 1-50 550 
Loin Ends, cow @15 aaa Re penceniamaeneaetnieicietnterte ee 
Baneins TemMerleins «....00cccccccccesese @ 8 20005 a ia all aie lai tal a 
ee eer rer 6.00 
WIE BOGE ccccccccccccccvccccccesevesese @13 Frankfurt. 2-20 5.50 
FUR GRAD ccccccvcccccvccsccccccecsccce @ 5 ee ee ee te ee ee — 
Beef Offal. VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
re een ee @s Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 
DEE nckcceaceseeas Beas sane wereeteeninat 7 @™% Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 
ES. 6 64s di 0:6e sb KA OS We eNO ne CUEOTS @17} Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 
CN aco ccc cecdecewcccccesevossees 20 @25 Pickled Ox Lips, in 2C0-Ib. barrels............. 
Ox Tail, per Ib. seen e eect eeeee eee eee eens @ 8 Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrel <oce 
Fresh oo ae Penkneiy username 2 5% Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. K 
Fresh Tripe, o Gy. wevnsccaccescceeceevess 
re re @8& 
Kidneys, CaCl ....cccccccccsvccccccccesecs 6 @s CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
Veal. 1 ao 2 pect CBDR. cc cccccvccccvcccsecccoecs $1.90 
Heavy Carcass Veal............2eseeeees 10 @11 a sy ; + jag Perrane tence eqn ineisrs.sie cers B = 
Good Carense locccccccccleiiT) aang ME T8. Ham, to eases coerce 29.00 
Ce TD © oa neceesesiccewevesceeseéeeus @17 
I cg an cetoddeuushinces @i2 EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Good Racks ....ceecccceescecceceeeseees @13%4 Per doz. 
Dia De. FO i Wiis a dnc ke casccawcnces $3.25 
Veal Offal. ie. eh. SS 7 rere 6.25 
ER. GRE, io iidc hse cesses s 04an0anee 6 @8 S-o8, Jere, HH. GO. Wi DBs ccccccecccvccssccoce 11.50 
ES FR a ee @65 SG-om:. Same, Th GOR. OE WOR oc .cccccesccccccscens 22.50 
WME 252205155 <is uns Oa eis Cheche ee trae 55 «6@60 er | Seen $1.50 per 1b. 
Hens, GRO cccccccccccuscccescevveeseces 20 @25 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Lambs. —_ Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels 
CE COE. gcc vvn ei oradcedccvevecescoeemed a PEBEO THOSE ose cn vcvccevesccecese e 
ee SO ee err reer errr eee @11% PFU POG DGGE wcccccvctevecccccscecese 
Saddles, Caull ......cccccccscecscccececees @12 Mttye WO BOSE cccicscccccoeescccesseece 
s » anam Seate (ees acimea uuewnes ¢ ; coed — (220 Tbs. to Wl.) ..ccoccces oe = 
‘aul Lam BOCES .cccccccccccccccqecccccs MMP Butte ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccee —@— 
BR. D. Lamb SaGGles. ......ccccccscccceses @13% Mess Pork, ROW .cccccccccccccccccccccece @19.00 
Lamb Fries, per pair see @10 Clear Fat Backs...... @24.00 
Lamb Tongues, each @4 Family Back Pork ....... @24.00 
Lamb Kidneys, each @ 1% NNN UE. ic dan ok Aoice-sivaaaleaecesas anime @18.50 
LARD. 
WN BIO 6c osicc ctcccesesecctesacsinss @ 7% Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes... @14% 
Good PEE cov acenscsneaceneseevatcae’ — @10% PE RS as eis “ieee en ON Mama @13% 
Medium Saddles ......ccccccccccccccsccces 9 @9% Bard, substitutes, tc8......c.cccceccccecs @ 8% 
Good Saddles ....ccccccccccccccvcccccccecs , ¥ Wills AGUIRRE oes as eda ccmoui @ 8% 
Good BAckS .occessecrccccsesovrrccveseres @ 5% Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... @54 
Medium Racks .....ccccccccccccsecccccccs p Ae, Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, %c. over 
Mutton Legs ......seeeeereeserseceeeetees Vy tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., % to 1c. over 
Mutton LOIS .ccccccccccces @8 tlerces. 
Mutton Stew .....cccccccees @ 4% ‘i 
Sheep Tongues, each @ 2% BUTTERINE. 
Sheep Heads, each .....--e-eeecceeececeee @i7 i tn, manana Glee’ Gae. @. Go te - 1 
Fresh Pork, Etc. COBO ccccccsccccccseccccescccccevcceccocs 15% os % 
Dressed Hogs .......+e+eee0- oiler 12%@13% Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ 13 
NE TI io cccearaeavoqetmectuceteosees @i7j 
RI tos uptant pe tatiaer taal @13% DRY SALT MEATS. 
Tenderloin... +eeeeeeereeeeerereeeeeeers @30 (Boxed. Loose are %c. less.) ' 
Spare Ribs .......ceeeeccccccccccccccvsece @12% Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg..........eeecees @14 
Butts ...ccccccccccecccccccccscecrcoscesces 144%4,@15 Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg............---- A@a13% 
Hocks Terr re reer rr rrr re eee ere ee eee eee “@ 8% Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg @13% 
TrimmingS .....ccccccccccesccsecseccesecs it @i2 Fat Backs, 12@14 avg.. @a11% 
Extra Lean Trimmings .........++++eeee+e: 12 @12% Regular Plates .......... @u% 
0 rrr rrr Tre ty et LT @ 7 I I i a te amas @aiu1% 
Gmouts oo. ceceeccesecceceececcctereceecess @5 SR SoS IS a RE ORS @10% 
aie os, UOT TT CCST LT UT et e o% Bacon meats, %4c. to 1c. more. 
gs CRGS cccceeereereeeeetreressasreeeee 
— seg one a6 Cee eEDECOS SUR wE SES CESS } ou WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Tie" a alee ee RE Ri REE S AE rR eS ae ee eee eee ree @17%4 
Hog livers, per Ub. ......ccccccccccccscecs 34%4@ 4% eS ee ere ree » fl 
Weck BORE .cccccccccccccccccvesccccesces @ 4% Skinned Ham8f ...--cccccccccccccsessseces @18% 
Skinned Shoulders .........--+-eeeeeeeeees 13 @14 Calas, 4@6 IDS., AVE... cccccccccccesccees @13% 
Pobie ERORPD oc ccccccccccccccccccccvcccees 7 @T% Calas, 6@12 Ibs., Ri caer canweesaneces @13% 
Pork Kidneys, per ID.....-.--eceeeeeecsers 4@5 New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., avg...... @14% 
Pork TOMBGeS .cccccccccccccscccscesscces 10 @11% Breakfast Bacon, fancy..........-c-ee0e. @26 
Blip Bones ......cceececcesccceccccsssccecse @ 5 Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @18 
Tail Boned ......cccceeceesccces --- 6 @ 6% Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @201%4 
GE. ocr cswececersctvcnsscees : en @ 6 Rib Bacon. wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @i2 
Backfat ..cccccccccccccccvcccccvccccoseses @i1% Dried Beef Sets ......cccccccccccccccccees 18 @20% 
TEE vec ctrewseecce eecerstecsrecscesters @i4 Dried Beef Insides @23 
EE lecdidacecow sel qeneeheehbeddqsus eueaieeis @12% Dried Beef Knuckles.........ce.seeeeeees @21 
CL. ak ce-ncse-o CObddde besewnso4 a 6A GCS @15% Wee - TE eo 0 60:00:06 8 0:06:00 68,0:00% @i19 
GROIDNNS ccc cccccceccctgccseccoccenes es @13% Regular Boiled Hams.........seeseeeeeees @23 
SAUSAGE Smoked Boiled Hams......scsecsscscecsees @23% 
° Relied- CORD Vacwnceevcccnswvovscccwececes @19 
Columbia Cloth Bologna...........-.+se0+- @i1 Coated. Ta Ts «osc vccecsccesvesccces @31 


Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @10% Cooked Rolled Shoulders. .........cccseees @19 
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Rounds, per set ......... Peeoervecceeseeee @is 
om, lle Oe eee ne eer @23 
i . eee eer @&8 
Beef bungs, per piece @1T% 
Bot Weekends .....cccee @ 7% 
Beef bladders, medium @35 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............. —@— 
Hog casings, free Of Galt... ccccescccccces @70 
Bo ee en @10 
4) UE OU eres —@— 
Hog bungs, large mediums. icaaaseeeetan @10 
Hog DUBSE, PEIMO occcccces ow @i7 
Hog bungs, narrow ......... oe @5 
Imported wide sheep casings.............. @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @70 
Imported medium sheep casings........... an 
Hog stomachs, per piece ...........-sse0. @ 3% 
FERTILIZERS. 
rere 2.55 @2.57% 
2... eee 2.40 @2.45 
Concemtrated tamKage ...ccccccccccess 2.30 @2.35 
Ground tankage, 12%........seee0. @2.35 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11%.............. @2.35 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, § and 25%...... @2.25 and 10¢e. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%...... @2.05 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 61%, and 30%........... @19.50 
Ground rawhbone, per ton..........-+-++- @26.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton.............. 18.50@20.00 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........ 250.00@275.00 
ee eh ee Oe er 24.50@ 28.50 
Hoofs, striped, per tO... ccccccccccccs 33.00@ 38.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom.........seseseeee 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 60.00@ 90.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 28.00@ 30.00 
LARD. 
ee eer @11.85 
FEES SCOR, WOIB sos ccccwsesscesess @11.5214 
EMRE ceiccccccccccccccsecoseocescccseus 12% @13 
re Sichwied Weer eases 8 @Ss8\ 
re ee eee ee 14%4@14% 
STEARINES 
PUNE GRD. 6 in 000s0 a ceeVencevewnsenwesds 14 @14% 
Ghee WO: Fc ccccivccewcsevecsccvicseccesenus 12 @12% 
TG. nnvnsscnseseqaqdeewsnnnosssesestaeee 12 @12% 
OTT an o:0.0 6:50:60: 0- 0 0064 6:0. 60019 0:00:00 60066868 8%@ 8% 
GHORTD, FOG occ cccccwcevsacdcedeceecece 534 @ 6% 
Grease, A WRB ccccvccececceccevesesodses 7 @T™% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces...73 @T75 
Extra lard of] ...cccccccccccccccccccceces 68 @T70 
Extra No. 1 lard Oll.......ccccccccccccces 58 @é60 
Mo. 1 lard Gil ncccccccccccccccccccccs «+--54 @56 
SS Sf) Fae re 52 @54 
Oleo Of], OxtPA ...cccccccccccccccccccecece 14%@15 
BN baci saccesnseteveseesenaaen 14 @14% 
Co Err Tr rr 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, DbIS.........ee-eeeeees 68 @73 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls..........+eeeee+ 61 @62 
Corn Of], lOOSE ....ccecccccccccccccccocces 5.10@5.20 
ee rr rer 6%@ 7T™%; 
TALLOWS 

TED at tbiedecesccns 000000004 S00 eeeneweus 8%@ 9 
PONG GEE cccacsenvcteccvesececouseeesaess 7™%@ 8 
re 6%@ 7 
Packers’ Prime ....cccccccccccccccccseces 7 @T% 
Packers’ No. @ 4 


Packers’ No. 
Renderers’ No. 1 


White, choice 
White, ‘‘A’’ 
White, ‘‘B” 
PTET CTE TIT TPO ERT eee LL 






CrackHng ...cccccccccccccccvccccsccccceces 
PI cede cccccsievceesentsnvescnenseaees 
pe ee re H 
BROWN ccccccccccccccccvcccecs 
Glue stock .....ccccsccccece 
Garbage grease 
Glycerine, C. PB. ..cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Glycerine, dynamite 
Glycerine, crude sOap ..........eeeeeeeeee 13 @138% 
Glycerine, candle ....ccccsccccccccccccese 14 @14% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
BP. B. Zee BD caccwswececcccveceasesds 42% @43 
BP. Bi Fi, GERD GOD: vcs icc sen gsvcess 41 @41% 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a 2.25@ 2.37% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a..... 1.25@ 1.35 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels........csccccsccccece 87%4@ 90 
Oak pork Barrels .......cccccccccccces 1.02% @1.05 
Tard tlerees ..ccccccccccccccccecevcees 1.32 @1.35 
CURING peenemenemanten 
Refined saltpetre .....cccccccccccocccccces 5&5 @ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered . Sacabeees 7 @™% 
BOERS « scvecdccecccesse ieeetedesouneuees --. 3%@ 4% 
Sugar— 
White, clarified ....ccccccccccccccccecee @ 5% 
Plantation, granulated ..........e+eee++ ° @ 5% 
TOI, GERD cccccccecdsceccccsvcece @ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ib8..........eeeeeees +++ -$2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs..... ercccces 1.46 
Michigan, granulated, car fots, per ton........ 8.25 
Michigan, medium, car lot’, per ton.......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs, 2x@3x............ 1.40 







































































CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 


Chicago, October 16. 

BEEF STEER CATTLE.—Liberal _re- 
ceipts both East and West, and 27,204 cattle 
in Chicago on Monday, including 8,000 West- 
erns, gave buyers the advantage and the mar- 
ket ruled very slow and draggy at 10@20c. 
decline, least loss being on choice cattle, while 
medium and common grades suffered the full 
strength of the decline. 

Tuesday’s run of 6,552 cattle included 
about 1,200 Westerns, and the usual supply 
of butcher-stuff and stockers and feeders, and 
the steer trade ruled dull and weak. 

Wednesday’s heavy run of 20,000 cattle in- 
cluded about 4,000 Westerns. The three days’ 
supply totaled 54,000 head, as compared with 
45,000 for the same period a week ago. A 
few choice cattle sold steady because of their 
scarcity, but all other grades ruled very slow 
and draggy and 10@15c. lower than Monday, 
which makes a decline of 20@35c. per ewt. 
for the week with most loss being on the 
common, medium and pretty good steers, and 
as we are at a time of. the year when liberal 
receipts of short-fed and “grass-fat’” cattle 
can be expected, don’t look for anything like 
® permanent upturn in the market in the near 
future; in fact, the tendency appears to be 
downward on everything but the best grades 
of cattle. 

The market on butcher-stuff is satisfactory, 
and everything 
trade until 


indicates a 
middle of November, 
and from then on for 30 days the “going” 
will be uncertain and, generally, unsatisfac- 
tory, as that is a time of the year when bad 
weather can be expected most any time, and 
as pastures are luxuriant and feed of all 
kinds is very plentiful there is a natural tend- 
ency to hold cattle back as long as possible 
with the result that at the first spell of real 
bad weather we will get a flood of cattle and 
lower markets will be the logical outcome: 
also the annual break in prices can be ex- 
pected a week or ten days before Thanks- 
giving. 

With a run of 24,000 hogs on Wednesday 
the market ruled 10c. lower than the best 
time Tuesday, bulk of the fair to good hogs 
carrying weight selling largely at $9@9.15; 
good to choice butchers, $9.15@9.25; good 
strongweight light around 9c. a pound; 160 
to 170-lb. weights at $8.70@8.90 and good 
pigs largely at 6@7c. a pound. It looks as 
though we might see a gradual increase in 
receipts from this time on and some decline 
in prices. 


well-sustained 


about the 


Eastern demand is very light, ow- 
ing to liberal supplies in that section. 'There 
is very little outlet for thin or half-fat stuff, 
which go at a discount of $1@2 per ewt. 
This has been an easy week to do business 
in the sheep house. Receipts have been very 
moderate and an advance of fully 50c. per 
ewt. on all grades has taken place. Feeder 
supplies are meager and buyers are pouring 
in from the country, and men that would not 
look at a lamb last week at $6@6.25 are 
standing in line waiting for a chance to buy 
some at $6.50 or better. We have without 
any question seen the “low time” this season 
cn choice 60-lb. feeding lambs, and those that 
bought liberally last week got in at the low 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


We quote: Westerns.—Good to prime 
wethers, $4.50@4.65; fat ewes, $4.25@4.40; 
yearlings, $5.75@6; good to prime 
lambs, $7@7.50; feeding lambs, $6.35@6.60; 
feeding wethers, $4.20@4.35; feeding year- 
lings, $5.25@5.60; feeding ewes, $3.25@3.65 ; 
breeding ewes, $4@4.35. Natives—Fat weth- 
ers, $4.75@5; fat ewes, $4.25@4.50; poor to 
medium ewes, $3.50@4; culls, $2.50@3; fat 
lambs, $7.25@7:50; fair to 
$6.50@7; culls, $4.50@5.50; 
$4.50@4.75. 


choice 


medium lambs, 
breeding ewes, 
2, 
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KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 15, 1912. 

The estimate of 19,000 cattle for today fell 
short 1,000 head, the first sign that receipts 
are about to drop. Buyers have been an- 
ticipating a falling off, which has been the 
principal source of strength the last ten 
days. The market is steady today, with 
ample demand for everything. Country buy- 
ers are so numerous, so greedy, that killers 
have had to hurry to get enough cattle. 
Prices have gone up close to half a dollar. 
Short-fed cattle are beginning to show up, 
weighing 1,550 pounds, selling at 
$10 yesterday. No ripe cattle have been 
here, except the steers shown in the Royal 
last week, for nearly a month, The ten loads 
of exhibition steers sold at $10.75@12.40. 
Native pasture steers range from $5.50@8.55 
today, quarantine steers $4.25@5.75, and 
good weight range killers $5.75@7.50, grass 
cows and heifers $4@6, best veals $9. Choice 
range yearlings sell to country buyers up 
to $7, feeders $5.50@7.50. Hog supplies are 
some heavier, 10,000 here today, 
market steady to weak. Top hogs bring 
$9.05, bulk of sales $8.65@9. Shippers are 
showing more courage with respect to hog 
disease than a month ago, as no great num- 


some, 


running 


ber of pigs or immature hogs are coming. 
Pigs sell at $6.50@7.50. Sheep receipts to- 
day are 6,500 head, a big shortage from the 
early estimate. The market began to jump 
up last week, and took a big leap today, 
sales a quarter to forty higher than yester- 
day. ‘Top lambs today at $7.35, yearlings 
$5.50, wethers $4.50, ewes $4.25. Feeding 
kinds are following fat kinds in the advance, 
though slowly, feeding lambs worth around 
$6.15. 

Sales to local killers last week were as 
follows: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

pO 7,729 10,467 15,967 
ES (stack tice wane nur 1,540 aGoa 3,508 
Sf EY teeh 5,716 6,749 8277 
Se anne rs 8,754 8,212 15,237 
ern 6,432 6,052 8,679 
ee Oe Ge ibn be cece 6,165 5,362 5,282 
DY ie sista Siac aceon 210 932 44 
ae 36,546 37,774 56,994 





OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Union Stock Yards, So. Omaha, Oct. 15. 

Cattle receipts last week were rather 
liberal, 40,350 head, the heaviest run so far 
this year, and heavier than anyone expected. 
In fact, receipts during September and for 
the first half of October have been slightly 
larger than at this time last year, due to 
the weather and the exceptionally high 
prices. Fully three-fourths of the receipts 
are stock cattle, and the beef supply is com- 
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paratively small. Prices scored a 15@2ic. 
advance last week on both beef steers and 
cow stuff, and although part of this advance 
has been lost the market is still very high, 
and the demand strong. Prime native beeves 
sold as high as $9@10. Best Western range 
beeves sell up around $7.50@8.30, but the 
bulk of the Western grass cattle sell around 
$6.25@7. Cows and heifers are selling at a 
range of $3.25@6.25, the bulk of the fair to 
good butcher and beef stock at $4.25@5.25. 
Veal calves continue steady at $4.75@9, and 
bulls, stags, etc., unchanged at $4.25@5.40. 
Last week some 25,000 feeding cattle were 
sent to the country, the heaviest business 
of the season. 

Although hog supplies are running some- 
what heavier than at this time last year, the 
weights are lighter and the demand im- 
proving. Prices have shown a strong upward 
tendency, and there is a bullish undertone. 
Light and butcher grades still have a shade 
the better of it, both in demand and in price, 
but the range of prices is very narrow. 
With only 7,200 hogs here today the market 
was a nickel lower. Tops brought $8.90, as 
against $8.87 last Tuesday, and the bulk of 
the trading was at $8.75@8.85, as against 
$8.70@8.80 a week ago. 

Sheep supplies have been falling short of 
a week ago and a year ago, and prices are 
advancing sharply all along the line. De- 
mand from packers is very fair, but 80 per 
cent. of the receipts are selling to the feeder 
buyers, and this creates a very strong situa- 
tion for sellers. Values are 25@40c. higher 
than last week all around. Fat lambs are 
selling at $6.50@7.25; yearlings $4.50@5.40; 
wethers $3.90@4.60, and ewes $3.25@4.25. 


fo —— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., October 16. 
For the week ending Wednesday, October 
16, the receipts of cattle at these yards were 
about 45,000 head, of which about 21,000 head 
were Southerns. On the native side during 
the entire week, the market has been active 
and strong on canners and cutters, has 
dropped about 15@25c. on heifers and com- 
mon yearlings, and has remained steady on 
all other kinds. The record price of $10.80 
for beef steers, which was paid last week, 
was equaled on Monday by a load of 1,577-Ib. 
steers; another load sold that day for $10.75, 
and weighed 1,488 lIbs., and several other 
sales were made from $10@10.40. In the 
quarantine division the run is still heavy, 
considerably more than half coming from 
Oklahoma. Prices remain high, $6.65 being 
paid on a string of cattle weighing 1,128 lbs. 
last Thursday, and there were a number of 
other sales of cattle weighing between 900 
and 1,050 lbs. at from $6@6.40. The highest 
prices ever paid for quarantine cattle on any 
market were paid here this season, not only 
in individual lots but the average prices as 
well. Quotations today are: Native steers, 
$5.50@10.80; cows and heifers, $6@9; stock- 
ers and feeders, $3.75@6.75; calves, $6@ 
11.50; Southern steers, $5@7; cows and heif- 
ers, $3.25@5; calves, $5@6.50; canners and 

cutters, $3.50@4.75. 

The week’s receipts of hogs amount to ap- 
proximately 51,000 head. As compared with 
this time last week, the market is 10@25c. 
higher, our top today being $9.27, and our 
bulk $8.80@9.20. Last Thursday hogs ad- 
vanced 10@l1l5c., and a gain of a nickel each 
day was made on Friday and Saturday. 
Monday prices dropped a nickel, and they 
have held practically steady since. The qual- 
ity of the offerings during the past week has 
averaged only fair. Prices today are quot- 
able as follows: Mixed and butchers, $7.75@ 
9.2714; good heavy, $9@9.25; rough, $8.50@ 
8.75; lights, $8.75@9.20; pigs, $6.75@8. 

About 26,000 sheep were received here since 
last Wednesday. As compared with this 
time last week, prices show a sharp advance, 
amounting to about 55c. on lambs and about 
65c. on muttons; other grades are steady. 
Prices today are: Muttons, $4@4.25; lambs, 
$6@7.40; breeding ewes, $4@4.50; stockers, 
$2.75 @3.50. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, October 18.—Market firm. 
Western steam, $12.10@12.20; Middle West, 
$12.05@12.15; city steam, $11.8714; refined 
Continent, $12.70; South American, $18.45; 
Brazil, kegs, $14.45; compound, 8% @8%e. 


F Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, October 18.—Sesame oil, fa- 
brique, 75 fr.; edible, 93 fr.; copra oil, fa- 
brique, 931% fr.; edible, 109 fr.; peanut oil, 
fabrique, 71 fr.; edible, 92 fr. 


Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, October 18.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, 150s. Pork, prime mess, 
112s. 6d.; shoulders, 58s.; hams, 66s. 6d.@ 
Lard, spot prime, 60s. 6d. American re- 
fined in pails, 61s. 6d.; 2 28-Ib. blocks, 60s. 3d. 
Lard (Hamburg), 5914, marks. Bacon, Cum- 
berland cut, 72s. 6d.; long clear, 73s.; bellies, 
Tallow, prime city, 32s.@39s.; choice, 
33s.@36s. 3d. Turpentine, 3ls. 6d. Rosin, 
common, l6s. 3d. Cheese, Canadian finest 
white, new, 65s. Tallow, Australian (Lon- 
don), 328.@39s. 


67s. 


67s. 


a os 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions, 
The market was irregular. Some selling 
was due to the lower hog market. 


Tallow. 
Trade is quiet, but prices hold steady. 


Stearine. 

Offerings are light, and higher prices are 
predicted. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Freer crude offerings, bear pressure and a 
lack of support accounted for the heavier 
undertone early in the day. 

Market closed steady with a better de- 
mand on the decline. Sales, 15,300 bbls. 
Spot ‘oil, $6.25@6.35; crude, Southeast, $4.80 
@4.87. Closing quotations on futures: Oc- 
tober, $6.27@6.29; November, $6.01@6.03; 
December, $6@6.01; January, $5.99@6; Feb- 
ruary, $6@6.02; March, $6.04@6.06; April, 
$6.05@6.11; May, $6.11@6.13; good off oil, 
$5.85@6.20; off oil, $5.87@6.15; red off oil, 
$5.50@6.05; winter oil, $6.80@7.99; summer 
white, $6.22@6.99; crude, Texas, $4.80@4.87; 
crude, Valley, $4.80@4.87. 


— 








FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, October 18.—Hog market slow to 
5e. lower; bulk of prices, $8.75@9.05; light, 
$8.30@9.05; mixed and butchers’, $8.45@9.25; 


heavy, $845@9.25. Yorkers, $8.90@9.10; 
pigs, $4.75@7.65. Cattle market dull and 


weak. Beeves, $5.50@10.90; cows and heif- 
ers, $2.90@7.85. Texas steers, $4.50@5.85; 
stockers and feeders, $4.25@7.50; Westerns, 


$5.75@9. Sheep market steady. Native, 
33.65@5; Westerns, $3.85@4.85; yearlings, 


$4.75@6; lambs, $5.25@7.60. 

Kansas City, October 18.—Hogs slow, 
$7.65@8.90. 

Sioux City, October 
$8.60@8.85. 

St. Louis, 
28.65 @9.15. 


at 


18.—Hogs slow, at 


October 18.—Hogs lower, at 


South Omaha, October 18.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.60 @8.85. 

St. Joseph, October 18.—Hogs slow, at $8.65 
@8.95. 

Indianapolis, October 18.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.25@9.25. Ks 

Cleveland, 
$8.70@9.10. 

Buffalo, October 18.—Hogs opened steady, 
with 6,400 on sale; prices, $8.90@9.35. 


—-- fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 


October 18.—Hogs steady, at 


Special reports to 





centers for the week ending October 12, 1912: 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York October 18.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 
London— 





Rankera” GD GAVE. ..cccecsscs 4.8175@4.8185 

Demand sterling ............ 4.8575 @4.S8580 
laris— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 

Commercial, 60 days.... 

Commercial, sight ..... 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 60 days... 93% @ 93 13-16 

Commercial, sight ..... 9414 @ 94 9-16 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.2674—1-16@5.2675 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 39 13-16@39 13-16+-1-32 

fe 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 
Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending October 12, 1912, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 





Port. Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 

From New York........- London 100 — -- 
From Bostem...ose-c¢e. Liverpool 100 — —_ 
From Philadelphia ............ = ~- -— 
From Baltimore ..........+00. -- = ~- 
From Momtveal .c.cccoscsceces -- — — 
, Meer ery: ver Ter err re 200 = — 
Total last week ......ccceseees 3 500 oe 
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when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. 
Packing Plants designed and built. Old Plants overhauled, enlarged 
or redesigned. Highest economy in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


Complete 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1912. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
MIND ic ks ong ome etraliokian 800 6,948 1,500 
CE TN  wicwinvescuvaws 600 3,241 2,000 
ESS Pes me 200 2,500 
OE FE a vek rene aegiccay 1,500 2,000 300 
De. WOE Rinweawea soennus 400 2,600 1,100 
SIOUE GCF wicivccccwsswescs 200 2,800 200 
ae ae ee 2.200 1,500 100 
Oklahoma City ....c0scres 250 300 
WORE WONER. 2:00:00 cc0eseree 400 1,000 
Milwaukee ...ccccsceccess 1,349 
DORVER o.oo ccccecwesiccdsces 3,400 100 
BUTEINO 6 500 0:0:0:00'0.0:6:082 08 3,800 
PEE ics Attecewn Kou ee ke 2,000 
Indfamapolis .......ccceees 100 5,000 
PURINE. ogc ce ccncese vine 4,000 1,500 
rie 101 1,748 72s 
Cleveland .ccccccccccseese 100 2,000 1,200 
eae ee 200 4,000 3,000 
ON TO wceiacsciedenas 1,407 1,568 2,920 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1912. 
CO caer dicceaceseses 12,000 28,068 8,000 
Kansas CY ..ccccccceces 3,000 5,771 16,000 
WE os bv ccnwwendat eens 13,600 2,471 20,000 
Oe PRL Shoshone cadear 12,000 7,000 7,000 
SE, BOE: o:0-00 6: 0:010:0 vi9 00100 4,000 4,200 5,000 
a) | Se ors 400 1,800 3,000 
S ae 4,800 1,500 5,100 
2 rr 1,200 1,200 
PE WEEN Kc reset commence’ 2,400 2,500 10,000 
MEITWOUMSC oo csc0eevcceves 1,015 
CO a eet yee £,000 600 4,000 
EQUIBVEG. ...cccccvccveeces 9,000 630 
eee ra 464 
Indianapolis .........++e+5 500 2,000 
PRO, ions pewcceuenwe 3,000 11,000 6,500 
ee er 2,954 19,200 18,000 
CUOVOURM  o:0c ec csesierwescces 600 4,000 5,000 
DE, bdsteseieteccsceene 4,400 17,500 20,000 
WO TOO. cccws cmnwesaves 4,094 9,852 17,540 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1912. 
CRRGOE cess ccvasccwesiwew 6,500 16,383 30,000 
Es a rere 20,000 14,163 7,000 
QMANA ccccccsccvcccsceves 9,300 7,470 28,5 
St. BOwks 2 nc cccccsccsecece £8,000 10,500 4,000 
Oe eee 3,800 7,000 9,000 
Sioux City ......ccccceeee 1,200 2,5 500 
St. BOUh ..ccosccccvccccee 3,000 3,200 2,500 
Oklahoma City ........... 900 1,800 
Fort Worth ......ccccccsee 4,500 1,000 1,000 
Milwaukee ....seeeeeeees 1,132 
ee ere ere ee 2,900 1,000 4,700 
RED. nweseeciwon dares 200 
[ere he 200 
WHER. cS ceececcesees 1,958 
Tndiamapolls ....cccccsccece 2,200 7,000 
Pittsburgh ....ccccccseces ,000 1,500 
Ciacinaati ...cccccevvcoes 502 2,278 563 
Cleveland ..cccccccccccecs 40 2,000 400 
OEE, eenc-evevececceeues 300 6,400 4,000 
WOW TORE so vive ccteenccse 1,550 3,078 7,467 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1912. 
CUS 66cccn viesbansewns 20,000 26,722 800 
SE: aero 13,000 10,561 11,000 
OGEPORE. . ocicvdocvecccvsccee 7,800 6,539 23,000 
Bt, TOUS cecccsescseveses 9,500 7,000 5,000 
reer 2,200 2,200 2,800 
TUE. CHF cos cccins ccecces 500 500 200 
SS ar 3,500 8,500 500 
Oklahoma City .........e+. 900 1,200 
Fort Worth ....cccccccese 3,500 3,500 
Milwaukee .....cccccceces 6,261 
DODGE vc ccccconcvesscevss 4,700 200 5,800 
Toulaville  ...ccccscccecece 2,400 176 
Detroit ...cccccccccvcvcces £00 
Wichita ...ccccccccccccces 1,316 
Indianapolis ........++e0+% 1,450 7,000 
Pittsburgh ........eeeeeee 2,500 1,500 
CIMCIGERT 20.0 cc cccccccvees 1,300 2,7 £00 
errr ier 40 2,000 1,000 
BRRGIO  c vvicecidevcesvesens 100 3,200 2,000 
New York ....ccccccccece 2,430 6,241 6,863 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1912. 
CHICABO a. cccccccccccceces 6,500 20,000 22,000 
WemeNs CU 2 ce ciccsecececce 5,000 8,000 18,000 
OmaADA 2 .cccccecccvvecever 4,600 4,000 14,500 
St. Loule ..ccccccccccecee 4,500 7,000 3,000 
St. Joseph ....cceeeeceeee 38,500 6,000 
Sioux City ....cccccccceses 6,000 2,500 2,000 
St. Paul ...cccocccccveces 1,500 1,900 5,700 
Fort Worth .......-seeeees 2,500 3,500 
Milwaukee .......+-eeeee- 2,585 
LOwisville ..ccccecccccvcce 4.000 95 
Detroit ...ccccccscccccecs 4,000 
WHER 2c cicccesccccccece 1,316 
Indianapolis ......-+-++++- 5,000 ss 
Cincinnati 2,350 py 713 
Cleveland ° 
WD Site ne dceesnueuens 200 3,200 2,000 
New York 1,597 1,490 5,662 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1912. 
CORORED in scewssiccndwesés 2,500 16,000 10,000 
Kansas City ......cccceces 2,500 3,500 5,000 
QMOAME occ ccccewsvccseccies 800 4,500 12,500 
DE. BNE si citecccccsctvic 3,000 7,000 1,500 
St. Joseph ...cccccccvecee 1,700 3,000 3,000 
Baer COT csicccsscesewse 600 2,500 200 
Fort Worth .......0-see0. 1,700 2,000 
FS errr 1,600 2,900 1,200 
Oklahoma ........eeeeeees 900 400 


—— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 14, 1912. 





Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

New York ...ccccccese 1,939 3,915 6,753 12,131 
Fersey Clty ..ccccccese 5,050 1,745 29,773 13,820 
Central Union ......... 3,425 328 9,751 — 
Lehigh Valley ........- 2,125 400 3,360 _ 
Scattering ...ccccccsece -- 122 48 4,840 
er ...12,537 6,510 49,685 30,791 
Totals last week....... 10,518 5,302 52,140 35,590 
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Retail Section 


HOW YOUR TRADE JOURNAL HELPS YOU 
Some Plain Facts for Butchers to Think About 


(Copyright, 1912, by Frank Farrington.) 


(Continued from last week.) 


Trade Paper Is the Clearing House for Ideas. 

No man can figure it all out for himself. 
Every man has a different point of view and 
evolves different plans of work under the 
same conditions. The trade paper is the clear- 
ing house for these varying ideas from differ- 
ent brains. In it the doings of the big dealers 
are told and the plans and schemes of the 
smaller dealers as well. Each class finds that 
it can adapt to its own use plans devised by 
the others. 

The dealer in Seattle has an opportunity to 
use the schemes of the man in New York and 
vice versa. When a man runs short of ideas 
he does not have to quit. He can refer to 
his trade paper and pick out some that are 
already worked up and the details given in 
such form that they are easy to develop. 

Of course a man must have intelligence in 
order to get ideas out of a trade paper or to 
use them after he gets them. A man who is 
a born fool will not find that his trade paper 
will do his business for him. 
brains into an empty head. 


It will not put 


Brains are a necessary prerequisite, and 
there ought to be some imagination, too. If 
a man has imagination he will recognize a 
good idea wherever he finds it, and he will 
adapt it to his own use. A man ought to be, 
and he can learn to be, able to recognize a 
good suggestion wherever he finds it and in 
whatever clothes it appears. 


Trade Paper Is Worth the Price. 

A trade paper costs a little money, to be 
sure, and sometimes a merchant refuses to 
subscribe because of the price. But you are 
quite likely to find that this same man who 
refuses to give up a dollar or two for a trade 
journal will stop in some booze palace on the 
way home at night and spend a couple of 
dollars setting ’em up for the boys while they 
sit around and discuss the hard times and 
wonder why the dickens somebody doesn’t 
start something to liven up business in the old 
town. 

Whatever a trade paper costs it is worth it. 
The best investments that I have ever made 
have been in subscriptions to trade journals. 
I have picked up more live sellers from their 
advertising pages than I ever got from travel- 
ing men. 

I am not criticising the traveling salesman. 
He represents one house and he usually repre- 
sents it well, but he is not out to call atten- 
tion to the good things that his competitors 
have to offer. And since only comparatively 
few houses send representatives to your store, 
you who depend upon the salesmen to keep 
you up to date find that every now and then 
a competitor will spring something new that 
you have never even heard of. 

The trade paper keeps the dealer posted 
on what all kinds of manufacturers are doing. 
It plays no favorites if it is a good trade 


paper, and in these statements I am not re- 
ferring to any other kind. 


Trade Paper Keeps You Up to Date. 

The trade paper keeps the merchant up to 
date, and it is just as important that he keep 
posted as that the doctor and the lawyer con- 
tinue to study after leaving college. What do 
you think of the professional man who starts 
in to practice and gives up all study, depend- 
ing upon his own experience to advance his 
knowledge, counting upon keeping up with 
the improved methods of work by finding them 
out for himself? That kind of a man is 
doomed to oblivion. He ought to be. Such 
a doctor cannot cut out my vermiform ap- 
pendix. No, When I want first-class 
medical advice I am going to the practitioner 
who reads the medical journals instead of 
throwing them behind the desk with the wrap- 
pers still on them. 

Show me a man’s trade papers after they 
have been in his store a month and I will tell 
you what kind of a business man he is. 

The trade paper stirs a fellow up. It ex- 
cites his liver and it arouses his energy. The 
trade paper reader does not suffer from tor- 
pid anything. He is very much alive, and he 
realizes that no matter how wise he may be 
already, he still has much to learn. 

You remember what Louis XIV said to his 
priest, Father Massilon? He said, “Father, 
I have heard many great preachers, and I 
have been satisfied with all of them; but as 
for you, you make me dissatisfied with my- 
self.” And so it is with the good trade paper. 
It will make the wise merchant dissatisfied 
with It will ambi- 
tion to be something better and greater, to 
accomplish more, to win a success that shall 
be a real success. 


sir! 


himself. arouse in him 


(To be continued.) 


~~ - fe 


THE FRESH VEGETABLE MARKET. 

The fruit and vegetable part of the retail 
meat business is a help or a hindrance in 
accordance with the way it is handled. When 
your supply is kept full and fresh, and the 
trade can depend upon getting any and 
everything the market affords, fresh and fine, 
when they call for it they are not so apt 
to allow the peddler to call upon them. But 
if we only nibble at the fruit and vegetable 
business in a half-hearted way, do not go to 
the market regularly and often when the 
season is on, keep posted and study the 
market and market may as 
well, or perhaps better, let the peddler have 
the business as to handle it in a slipshod 
manner and have our trade constantly find- 
ing fault on account of stale fruit or vege- 
tables, or not having what they want. The 
peddler only wins where we lose in this re- 
gard. An up-to-date butcher will not lose 
this branch of his business. He doesn’t have 
to, and doesn’t need to lose it. He can af- 
ford to handle it for a less margin even than 


conditions, we 


the peddler can, because he has other means 
of revenue and other things to go with his 
fruit and vegetables, while the peddler must 
depend wholly upon these for his living. 
Like everything else, knowledge and experi- 
ence are essential to success in this line. It 
lequires even more thought and greater care 
in selecting and handling than most any 
other branch of our business. 

We no sooner step into a store on the out- 
skirts of the city than we can tell at a 
glance whether the proprietor is attending 
the market and personally selecting his fresh 
stuff, or whether he is allowing someone else 
to attend to it for him. The fruit and vege- 
table salesmen are usually on to their job, 
and consequently on to their patrons, and 
know who is who, who is easy and who is 
not so easy. The easy ones are the prey of 
the wily salesman. 

A good many claim that it doesn’t pay 
them to leave their store and go to the mar- 
ket to buy the small amount of perishable 
goods they need. This may be true of a very 
small store, but it must be indeed a small 
business that will not justify it, for it is 
the way, and the only way, to build up the 
business and make it pay. But if we start 
out with the idea that because we have a 
small place we must continue small, ther 
there is little hope for our progress and 
growth, but if we are willing to make the 
sacrifice and pay the price of success, there is 
always an opportunity and a place for us 
higher up the ladder of success, which must 
be climbed step by step, rung by rung. 

When you see a butcher out at 5 o’clock 
in the morning. on his way to market, 
whether he has a small or a large store, it 
is a pretty safe bet that the jobber’s credit 
man is not waiting to see him upon his re- 
turn to the store.—Exchange. 

Cian 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

J. Boyd will engage in the meat business 
at Sunderland, Fla. 

W. Whittaker has disposed of a half in- 
terest in his meat business at Ancola, III., 
to Geo. Shafer. 

Geo. Kaiser has sold his meat business at 
Brunswick, Ga., to R. A. Kelliker. 

F. S. Leigh has sold his meat market at 
Everest, Kan. 

J. Ellsworth has opened an_ up-to-date 
meat market at Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Friss & Wilson contemplate engaging im 
the meat business at Catskill, N. Y. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against W. E. Shufelt, a grocery and meat 
dealer at Coxsackie, N. Y. 

A. A. Poorbaugh has purchased the P. 
Rittle meat market at Elkhart, Ind. 

J. De Noble will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Green Bay, Wis. 

The Mohican Provision Store at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been damaged by fire. 

R. Beers has opened a meat market at 
Saugatuck, Conn. 

Frank Shaw has opened a meat depart- 
ment in the Blackinton Store at Blackinton, 
Mass. 

R. T. Beck has moved his meat market te 
a new location at Lorain, O. 

Geo. Hair will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Alton, Il. 

The Cudahy Meat Market has been opened 
at Racine, Wis. 

(Continued on page 142.9 
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New York Section 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending October 
12 averaged 10.52 cents per pound. 

Brooklyn Branch of the United Master 
Butchers of America will hold its annual ball, 
February 6, at the Imperial, Fulton street 
and Red Hook lane. A committee has been 
placed in full charge of the arrangements. 


George Ehlers, manager of Morris & Com- 
pany’s Fort Green branch, has been trans- 
ferred to be manager of the Gansevoort 
branch. Henry Bernstein, formerly manager 
of the latter branch, has gone with Joseph 
Stern & Son. 

The annual dance of the employees of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Company 

It will be held 
street and Lex- 


will oceur January 24, 1913. 
at the Palm Garden, 58th 
ington avenue. There will be vaudeville as 
well as a grand ball. 

Schweitzer Bros. is a new tirm of poultry 
dealers which started in business at Walla- 
bout Market, Metz street and Freeman ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, October 16. The firm is com- 
posed of two young hustlers, A. Irving and 
Allen Schweitzer, sons of Harry Schweitzer, 
who was one of the pioneers at Washington 


Market. 


Ancestors of the present owner of a 
Vienna butcher shop started the business 
four hundred years ago. Of course none of 


This 


continuitv of one family in the business re- 


the original “stock” is on the counters. 


minds one of New York conditions, where 
shops than 
once a week. 


seldom change hands oftener 


In his New York American, Wm. R. Hearst 
says: “Meats, though high in the United 
States, are higher in England, and a good 
part of the beef in England is imported from 
the United States and Australia.” If 
one says “so much some things are likely to 


when 


be wrong” perhaps the converse may be true 
and the yellows occasionally tell unadulter- 
ated truth. 


For shipping to this city from Johnstown 


township, N. Y., some “bob” veal, Louis 
Stillwell and his son, Louis Stillwell, Jr., 
were arrested for violation of interstate 


commerce laws, as the shipment traversed 
New Jersey en route. Judge Mayer, of tke 
U. S. District Court, sent father Stillwell 
to Blackwell’s Island for five days, and let 
the son off with a $50 fine. 

The nineteenth annual entertainment and 
ball of the United Dressed Beef Company 
Mutual Aid Society will be held at Terrace 
Garden, Friday evening, December 6. There 
will be a high class vaudeville show prior 
to the dancing. The ball committee, Messrs. 
Benjamin Straus, Fred Eintracht, Edward A. 
Schmidlein and A. Schiff, is already at work 
and out for a record in fun and attendance. 

Motives of supposed to be 
behind the attack on Israel Gutstein, a young 


revenge are 


butcher of 745 East 176 street, by a tall 
and a short black man, early last Sunday 
The pair entered the shop of 
Maxon & Gutstein, and while Gutstein of- 
fered them $45 in cash, Maxon hid. The 
tall man shot Gutstein and the two then ran. 
Gutstein taken to Fordham Hospital 


morning. 


was 
dying. 


The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending October 12, 
1912, by the New York City Department 
of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 8,047 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 41,738 lbs.; Bronx, 4 Ibs.; total, 
49,794 lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 19,403 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 70 Ibs.; Bronx, 8 lbs.; total, 19,481 
Ibs. Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 5,799 
lbs.; Brooklyn, 43 Ibs.; total, 5,842 Ibs. 


Trade circles were a bit thin this week, 
were at the Chicago convention 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association, 


so many 


Among those who attended were Edward 
Fetterly, manager Swift & Company’s East 
Side market; A. C. Dean, credit manager 


Swift & Company; L. H. Lang, L. H. Lang 
& Company; Charles and Albert Rohe, Rohe 
& Brother; “Ven” Webber, of Richard Web- 
ber; H. T. Harris, Pacifie Coast Borax Com- 
pany; H. C. Zaun, broker, Produce Exchange; 


A. L. Reiser, broker, Produce Exchange; C. 
H. Reed, of C. H. Reed & Son, and many 
others. 

A 


COMMENT ON BROOKLYN BUTCHERS. 


Brooklyn newspapers, in praising women 
inspectors of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures for their work in reducing trade 
frauds, quote Commissioner Walsh, who evi- 
dently does not have a very high opinion of 
butchers as a class, and the wide publica- 
tion of whose remarks will be resented by 
the large proportion of honest tradesmen. 
In speaking of the search for violations, Com- 
missioner Walsh says: 

“So careful are the petty thieves today 
that they will not attempt to short weight 
a stranger, because that stranger might turn 
out to be an inspector. They confine their 
efforts to their regular customers, and the 
women inspectors do the same. 

“Our inspectors never enter a store save 
when the trade is brisk and then they al- 
ways take a position quietly near a woman 
customer. They hear what that customer 
orders, and if the clerk gives less than the 
amount, either on the scale or by chopping 
off part of the commodity after weighing, 
the inspector seizes the wrapped parcel as it 
is passed to the customer and inquires the 
weight and price. Generally the clerk has 
stated the cost as he passes over the parcel 
and usually he blurts out the weight de- 
manded by the customer. 

“Then the inspector shows a shield of au- 
thority, reweighs the goods, and if found 
short, files a violation, and we enforce the 
jail penalty Further the in- 
spector shows up to all other customers the 
crookedness of the dealer, and that generally 
works more severe penalty than the law 
itself.” 


if possible. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


Bert Greene has sold his meat shop at 
Shell Rock, Ia. 


Fire partially destroyed the O. K. Butcher 
Shop at Albia, Ia. 


Chris Reich and M. H. Thompkins are the 
new proprietors of the City Meat Market at 
West Union, Ia. 


_ J. A. Cooley bought interest of W. R. Black 
in the meat shop at Norwalk, Ia. 


Mr. Herman bought the Kellogg market 
at Kellogg, Minn., from Tom Costello. 


F. W. Vogel is closing out his meat busi- 
ness at Spearville, Kan. 


A. L. Weedman has opened the Central 
Avenue Meat Market at Harper, Kan. 


J. R. Claiborne has opened a meat market 
and grocery store at Cherryvale, Kan., in the 
Airdome block. 


E. E. Whitney, of Seneca, Kan., has pur- 
chased the meat business of S. Witcraft at 
Edgerton, . Kan. 


G. A. Livingston has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Holton, Kan. 


L. P. Norris has purchased the City Meat 
Market at Minneapolis, Kan., from L. P. 
Jordan. 


J. M. Lester has opened a meat market in 
the Burlingame building at Cheyenne, Okla. 

John J. Rodgers has opened a new butcher 
shop at Independence, Kan. 

N. Ezell has opened a new butcher shop on 
Grant avenue, Garden City, Kan. 

Frank Hamilton has purchased the meat 
business of Chas. Kalbe & Son at Moline, 
Kan. 

Henry Koebrich has closed up his meat 
market on South Fourth street, Atchison, 
Kan. 

Joseph Hall has purchased a half inter- 
est in the meat market of M. J. Quinn at 
Salina, Kan. 

M. D. Daniel has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Vinita, Okla., by J. V. Rob- 
erts and N. J. Warner. 

H. R. Tucker has sold his interest in the 
Tucker Meat Market at Ottawa, Kan., and 
the firm is now Tucker & Ashby. 

S. H. Russell has purchased the business 
of the Strode butcher shop at Rose Hill, 
Kan. 

John Mastin has sold his interest in the 
North Side Meat Market at Greenfield, Ia., 
to Chas. Swisher. 

Chas. Morris, recently engaged in the meat 
business in Delton, has opened a market at 
Kalamo, Mich. 

Thomas and Joseph White have engaged 
in the meat business at 236 River street, 
Holland, Mich. 

Rae & Trude have purchased the meat 
business of L. Perk at Greenville, Mich. 

S. H. Lane and Wm. Zandberger have re- 
opened the Zandberger meat market at 
Grandville, Mich. 

The Inland Meat Company has opened for 
business in the Central building, Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

The Wenatchee Meat Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by 
H. F. Hartman, E. F. Secrock and others at 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

The meat market of John Barger at La- 
crosse, Wash., has been destroyed by fire. 

Blasi Bros. have purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Kokos Bros. at Lombard and Pierce 
streets, San Francisco, Cal. 

Henry Wakeman has sold out his butcher 
shop at Cook, Neb. 

T. W. Clark has engaged in the meat 
business at Johnson, Neb. 

Robert Greenwood has purchased the inter- 
est of W. L. Bunn in the meat firm of Bunn 
& Wetzel at Nelson, Neb. 
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J-M HAIR FELT 





We Manufacture Every 
Meritorious Cold Storage 
Insulating Material 


Our position is unique in that we are the largest 
manufacturers of insulating materials in the world 
and are able to offer every insulating material of 
Consequently, our views are 
not biased through having only one product to sell. 
We sell them all, and therefore are prepared to fur- 


———= 


install insulation 


J-M Weathertite Paper 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 
ASBESTOS AND 
Macnesia Propucts. 


Montreal, 


nish and install that system of insulation best suited 
to your particular case. 

We are prepared to plan, estimate on, furnish and 
for all classes of cold storage 
work, including ice-making and refrigerating plants, 
breweries, packing houses, ice-cream factories, cold 
storage warehouses, refrigerator cars, etc. 


J-M Insulating Materials 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets 
J-M Impregnated Cork Boards 
J-M Rock Wool Insulating Blocks 


Write Nearest Branch for Full Particulars 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
RSBESTOS 


J-M Hair Felt 
J-M Mineral Wool 
J-M Granulated Cork 






J-M PURE CORK SHEET 


AssBestos RooFiIncs, 
Packincs, ELectTRICAL 
Supptigs, Etc, 


Albany Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans San Francisco 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles New York Seattle 
Boston Dallas Louisville Omaha St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Philadelphia Syracuse 
Chicago Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 1794 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 


Winnipeg, Vancouver. 





see: 








S. C. Ernest has purchased the interest of 
his brother in the meat business at Benkle- 
man, Neb. 

Rudolph Rohde has purchased the interest 
of F. C. Ursdevenicz in the People’s Meat 
Market at Pierce, Neb. 


o, 
-~—-— &e——_-- 


PAYING FAIRLY. 

Pay your debts in good honest money. 

When it comes to paying your bills you 
can do much to strengthen your credit if you 
take the trouble to see that your creditor 
gets every cent that is due him. You are 
not doing this if you send him a check for 
the full amount on your local bank, because 
his bank will make him pay a fee for col- 
lecting the money your check calls for. This 


is not fair to him. In the first place, prac- 
tically all the banks in the smaller towns 
make their customers no charge for drafts, 
and these drafts are paid in full to your 
creditor, so all you have to do is to draw a 
check payable to the cashier and ask your 
local bank to issue a draft to you on their 
correspondent in the city where you owe the 
account you want to pay. When they make 
this draft payable to you it is best for you 
to endorse it payable to the firm you owe 
above your signature, then you can send it 
in with your letter and be sure you are pay- 
ing the account in full and making a com- 
plete record of it at the same time. If one 
of your customers came in to settle his ac- 
count amounting to only a few dollars, and 
insisted on your taking a quarter with a hole 


in it and allowing him the same credit as 
though the quarter was good, you would ob- 
ject to such high-handed proceedings, and 
would think him a mighty small man for 
even proposing it, but you are doing practi- 
cally the same thing when you try to pay a 
bill in some far-away city with your own 
check on your local bank. 


2 
—— &—— 


Are you a salesman, manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman or stock keeper out of a job? 
Watch page 148 for good openings. Almost 
every week some packer advertises on that 
page for a man. Such chances do not remain 
open long; look them up, it will be worth 
your while. Or, if you want a position, why 
not advertise yourself? 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers.............. $7.90@9.60 
Poor to fair native steers............ee50. 5.25@7.75 
Ge GER GONE 06h cic bie ceccceccccevivers 3.50@7.25 
eee: Gee. eee Ge, .., . cecceuneteteuaensus 2.60@6.25 


Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 6.25@7.30 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal calves, common 
100 Ibs. 
Live calves, grassers and buttermilks.... 


Live veal calves, culls, per 100 Ibs...... 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


to prime, per 

ee Pee ee ee 7.50@11.00 
3.00@ 4.50 
5.50@ 6.50 


Live lambs, fair to prime, per 100 Ibs.... 6.75@ 7.50 
Tive lambs, yearlingS .......-seceeeeeees @ 5 

Live sheep, common to prime, per 100 Ibs. 3.25@ 4.25 
Live sheep, culls, per 100 Ibs..........+..- @ 2 

LIVE HOGS. 

Wem, BOBWF occcccccccccsccvcccccecsesees @ 9.25 
Blows, MOGI ccc cc gece sede porsoecees . 9.20@ 9.25 
Wiese, SED TRB. 066 dsocccdivvaccesssvvcceve @ 9.30 
DO ccckdpetarnrsacetreve ccvudengierars 9.10@ 9.40 
baie dec crsecersincugst weeded wunsivess 8.25@ 8.30 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice native heavy .......ceceeecseeecees 144%@15% 
Ohoice native light .......-cseeeeeceeeeees 14 @15 
Native, common to fair......-.+eeeeeeeees 11 @13 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy ......ssseceeecceeeers 144%@15 
Choice native light .......-.eeeseeeeeeeees 13%@14 
Native, common to fair....... eoccceecoece 12%@13 
Choice Western, heavy.........+eseeeeeees 12 @13% 
Choice Western, light .....-.e.eeeeeeeeees 12 @12% 
Common to fair Texas ....--cecceeececers 9 @10 
Good to choice heifers .........s+eeeeeeees 11%@12 
Common to fair heifers..........+e++e++++ @10 
GROICE COWS ccccccccccccccccccccccececess 10 @10% 
Common to fair COWS .....--eeeeceeeereees 7™%@ 8 
Common to fair oxen and stags.......-.-- @ll1 
Fleshy Bologna bulls.......-+-eeeeeeeeeeee 8%44@ 8% 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
ies 2B PRRs ccccccsveccccscce @21 @21 
WO. B FIRS. .ccccccccccvecsess @16 @18 
We. B FIRB. ccccccceccccsvce @i2 @l14 
We. 12 JORRB. .ccccccsscvences @21 @22 
Ble. B Belms... ccccceccscces @17 @19 
Blo. B MAM. ccccccveccsvese @12 @15 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........ @18 17%@18 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ @16 15% @161, 
No. 3 hinds and ribs........ @l4 12 @1l4 
We. 12 SOURES. .cccccccecoece @12% 12 @12% 
No. 2 rounds ........-s+ee0% @ 9% 11% @12 
Be. B TOURS ..ccccccccccces @10% 10%@l11 
He. 8 GOB. cc cccccccceces @12 @12% 
Wo. 2 ChuckS.....cccccccsce @10 @ai11% 
No. 3 chuckS......---e+e+0+ @ 8 @10% 


DRESSED CALVES. 





Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per lb..14 @18 
Veals, county dressed, per Ib.........++++- 12%@17 
Western calves, choice.........-++eeeseees 14 @16 
Western calves, fair to good..........+++- 12 @13 
Western calves, COMMON .......-eseereeee 9 @ll 
Grassers and buttermilks...........-++++++ 8 @l10 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Blogs, ROAWF ..-cccccccccvcccceccccvecs a@lz 
Hogs, 180 Ibs.. .. 124%@12 
Hogs, 160 IDS..... 2. cece eee e cere eereees @12% 
a a) Seen er re @i2*%, 


0 EE AE SARE e PTET ee" 12%, @13 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring lambs, choice, per Ib.......+..+++- @12 
Lambe, f008 ...cccccccccscccccccccccsccce @113 
Sheep, Choice ......-eccceececceccceceences @s& 
Sheep, medium to good ........ceeeeeeeeee 6 @ 7% 
Sheep, culls ......cccccecccccceecerecececs 5. @6 

PROVISIONS. 

(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg........+0-00+> 416% 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg........+..-- @16 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 lbs. avg........+-- @15 
Smoked picnics, light.............++. @131 
Smoked pienics, heavy ......--+.eseeeeeees @13 
Bmoked shoulderB .......ccceccceeesceeees (13 
Smoked bacon, boneless .........eeceeeeees 18 @18} 





Sees HG GE GN koe cc cceccesevecuce @17 
Se WE GE Scserscdccescocncoveceesaye @is 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib............... @22% 
ee ee err @14 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Ree SO BU, Bin dincdndincizeescecvess 20 @21 


Fresh pork loins, Western ................ 17%@19 
Presh peek temberielas..ccccccccccccceccces @33 
Frozen pork tenderloins ...............e0. @30 
Ph Gl avvcccenadeseanncedococees 15 @15% 
ee @14% 
 : I i ictons cviweccccwenwecccceseus 154 @16 
+ Ew cc nutes <u caelectccnetated 17 @17T% 
Pee N,Q aGieiees cc ditesercccdocve @16% 
Preah hams, Wester ...ccccccccccccccces @15% 
Se Se GE. nescndrcksessdveneweces 13 @13% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 50@65 lbs. cut.. 70.00@ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40@50 lbs. cut, 


per 100 bones, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 60.00@ 65.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton............ eevee 30.00@ 35.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 90@95 Ibs. cut, per 

100 bones, per 2,000 lbs..... recetes - 90.00@ 95.00 
Horns, 7% oz. and over, steers, first 

ST, FUE DI ccecccctcscessececece @270.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues................110@125c. a piece 


DO GO CRIED cdcccscccccass 70 @ 90c. a piece 
Calves’ heads, scalded............ 45 @ 50c. a piece 
SweethrenGs, Weal «oc ccccccccccece 45 @ Tic. a pair 

Sweetbreads, beef ...... eccccce ---20 @ 25c. a pound 
WE TEP décutceseusnntencwen @ 20c. a pound 
WE GED nkicccccccccocevnseve @ 15c. a piece 
SButGe «BOGNETO ccccccceccctccces @ 3c. a piece 
Pa: SEE ater eens eseseshoowon @ 10c. a pound 
ED catensnndrocvecceveesecers 8 @ 9c. a piece 
See ME | Sixcucencescteceeeecs 6 @ Tec. a pound 
Rolls, beef ...... ceccccoeece ++e+-15 @ 25c. a pound 
Tenderloin beef, Western......... 27 @ 35c. a pound 
Lambs’ fries ...........seeee005. 6 @ 8c. a pair 

Extra lean pork trimmings........ 15%@ 16c. a pound 
Bt MINED . censeccncnnesceesesees @ 14c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


NN MEE ccccadedserseseeeessceb< @ 2% 
CE, Dh WD Bein oc icncccnseseccveccs @é 
Ghep Bowes, PEF CW. ccccccccccccccceccces 20 @25 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle............. @s0 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle........... @e 
Sheep, imp., per bundle ........ccccccsees @40 
Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle......... @70 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle...... @so0 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. @25 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bblis., 
per Ib., £. & &. New YWetB.cccccccccccce @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @70 
Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbls. or tcs.... —@-— 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
GD nctivtweviscrcceccsssods tenecede @18 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
ZEB ccegcccvccceccece aeetecevoceseeeeeoe @23 
Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York..... @18 
Beef middles, per set, f, o. b. New York.. @90 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... @ss8s 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s....... eve @s 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s.......... @ 4% 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pepeet, Ghee, Weis cc ccceccccvcese 19% 21% 
Pee, Te. TB eiccccsccvcienes 124% 14% 
Pepper, Penang, white ............. 18% 20% 
Pepper, red Zansibar ........ssccees 17 20 
HEE ces ewesececestveierssasecis 6 8 
GEG ccccscccedeccscncassseseees 16 20 
CEE = ch.woduceveneccswneeteowess 4% 6 
CE ecccesnetscesedeseteesbenvens 18 21 
GE -wéuvuensugeeeuwestbcbubinewess 10 13 
MGSO cccecocceccce coccccecccccccccce 70 15 
SALTPETRE. 
CE acadevdutdnedwantududeseseedeunxetes 4%@ 5 
Refined—Granulated ...........cecceeceees @ 5% 
GD tivand peancentescees sans 5%@ 7 
PONE “ébecewicsedccestecenseve @6 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. 1 


GRRE Meer tainesecsctscdscceckucs eck @ .26 
ee fr ee ee @ .24 
Be GD tieccigtwnannacehadianéwveebenian @ .14 
ee ee eee @ .18 
ND aces 0 0ece ee senawenbe cece @ .18 
ek: Bay. Mls Mr as 400cdvacceuuenseceeeine @ .28 
eS ee en @ .21 
Be Ty a c0dilece csareuegeeeseedees @2.70 
> Mb, Mt uwiebeuhsnkekuadesenawensake @2.45 
a ee I SN, vccweneovnbhaseiateass @2.45 
oe SS | ee eee @2.20 
ef a eee ners. @2.90 
Sek: a Ey, IL nhibd sé. 0h.cen'poansaneakewss @2.65 
ee ee een are @2.65 
kk ee ee @2.40 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.80 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.55 
PEE scnhuwsonsvewheccumubwsuuewee @2.20 
Pe FO WO cards s< nendeenencaauel @2.55 
A . aviaactedaseuaee sr eemensereuees @2.20 
Bee SN I oan ciccddcsoneskatweneous @2.55 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
FROZEN. 

‘Turkeys— 

Young hens, No. 1, Northern............ 21 @22 

Young toms, No. 1, Northern........... 23 @24 

ee CURD . cccccnsvecccseevecnsceeeses ---20 @22 

FRBSH KILLED. 
Powl—Dry packed— 

Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 

Cel, TED ccecssdccccars eeccscocee @17% 

Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., 

SPN se cccessesecsccsaceederenes @16% 
Fowl—Iced— 

Western, dry-picked, 4 Ibs. and ever each. @17 

Southern and S. Western, dry-pieked....15 @15% 
Other Poultry— 

eee Se. BP Disc cndccocswarsvasaconne @12% 

Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs. to dos. per 

GUE. evcusecerecevescosconeyeaesdenenes @4.50 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Oe, DA ecvcciyaereéeessaveus coocele G4 
Fowls, via freight, heavy fancy.......... @14% 
ee @10 
Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed........... @16 
es DAP DR. . dcccdecveces esecsese eeceseed4 @15 
CUR, BOF Tig Ws oc cctcsccicccecsves @14 
Be, GP BE scccceccccccecesesvecsse e600 
Pigeons, per pair .......... aseens ebecesse @25 
BUTTER. 
CORNED, TRUER. ccc ccvetecccccéccccsiess @31 
SURO, TEE  dccccsiccccescceess «eee++28%@30 
PU, TE coe vcscetesenesvsenesses @27% 
BURR, DOD cdicascancqesssvise seecees 28 @26% 
EGGS. 
Fresh gathered, extras ....... scenes -++-31l @34 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts......... ovccee 28 @30 
Fresh gathered, firsts ...........+. eeeeee 02444 @2T 
Fresh gathered, seconds .......... seseseee2d @24 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 1............ 20 @21 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 2.........e+0% -18 @19 
Fresh gathered, checks, good to fine...... 18 @19% 
Fresh gathered, checks, poor to fair...... 12 @17 
Refrigerator firsts, season’s storage, charges 
PRE . cvcccrgeccevcocve ccccccccccccoccce -23%4 @24% 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton........ 20.00 @20.50 
Bone meal, raw, per ton............. @27.50 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago....... 2.530 @ 2.55 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

Se Be Tp GN scacdvesesekeseess @ 2.55 
Nitrate of soda—spot................ 2.55 @ 2.57% 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

BT WE  c.etecb en esnartieen eee 20.00 @21.00 
Dried tankage, N. Y., 13@15 per 

Es SNE dco: deneedo teres 2.65 and 10c. 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢c., f. 0. b 

RE bien ks<adbionewenibenenanwe 2.35 and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York. @ 9.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. e. bone phosphate, de- 

livered, New York (nominal)..... 2.65 and 10c. 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 

Lime, c. i. f. Charleston and New- 

eee 3.15 and 10c. 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 

available whos. acid)............. 2.360 and 35c. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.......... 3.25 @ 3.27% 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

apet, CUR. BB. oc cccccdccccccece @ 3.30 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
The same, Grek 2.2 .cccccesceccoces 3.75 @ 4.00 











